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FOUNDATION 


Highest  award  for  community  pro* 
grams,  granted  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation,  is  accepted  on  behalf 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Chicago  Key  Clubs  by  Paul  Reger 
(center).  Key  Club  International 
trustee.  Adm,  Arthur  W.  Radford 
(left),  head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  presents  the  award  as  Everett 
Norlander  (right),  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  News,  looks  on.  The 
award  was  in  recognition  of  last 
year's  youth  good  citizenship  cam* 
paign,  which  was  climaxed  March 
13  in  the  giant  Chicago  Youth 
Rally,  pictured  in  part  at  left. 
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Summer  Help 
To  THE  Editor:  Comes  Sum-  ‘ 
mer  and  scores  of  journalism 
teachers  will  go  back  to  work  < 
on  beats  and  copydesks  over  ^ 
the  nation — many  to  the  same  ^ 
papers  on  which  they  have  ] 
worked  for  years.  ] 

To  the  editor  it  means  a  full, 
competent  staff  through  the  va¬ 
cation  season.  To  the  teacher  it  , 
means  perked  up  classes,  more 
realistic  teaching  —  and  even¬ 
tually  a  better  product  for  the 
editor. 

Many  of  the  contacts  were 
originally  made  through  the 
Summer  Refresher  Program  of 
the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism. 

The  program  is  being  han¬ 
dled  this  year  by  the  writer, 
who  has  spent  the  past  11  Sum¬ 
mers  on  the  copydesk  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  He  will 
have  a  list  of  available  techers 
by  March  10. 

All  editors  and  publishers 
who  are  willing  to  co-operate 
in  the  program  are  urged  to 
write. 

H.  R.  JOLLIFFE 
School  of  Journalism, 

Michigan  State  University, 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Liquor  Ads 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  indeed 
sorry  to  read  the  editorial  on 
“Anti-advertising  Bills”  (page 
6,  Feb.  25). 

My  one  comment  would  be 
that  you  glorify  advertising  to 
the  extreme  no  matter  what  its 
nature.  I  am  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful  as-  to  the  correctness  of  your 
statement  that  84%  of  the 
American  people  Mve  in  wet 
areas  by  choice. 

If  you  prefer  to  live  in  a  re¬ 
gion  where  alcoholic  beverages 
are  to  the  front  that  is  your 
privilege,  but  do  not  be  too 
harsh  on  those  of  us  who  think 
differently.  I  have  always  ad¬ 
mired  Mr.  Gannett  in  whose 
newspapers  liquor  advertising 
is  entirely  banned.  Moreover 
the  Readers  Digest  bas  recently 
accepted  a  certain  amount  of 
advertising,  but  they  refuse 
liquor  and  patent  medicine  copy. 

Arthur  S.  Barnes, 

Publisher, 

Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 


To  THE  Editor:  I  must  Ub 
exception  to  your  editorial  « 
Anti-Advertising  Bills. 

After  reading  and  re-readisf 
it  and  looking  right  across  tb 
column  under  your  “flag”  amj 
reading  and  re-reading  your  s(. 
lection  of  Scripture  somethisj 
hit  me  strangely  as  being  ;ath« 
inconsistent. 

My  conclusions  are  wholly  in 
disagreement  with  every  strob 
of  your  pen  on  this  subject,  but 
in  frank  approval  of  your  ri^ 
to  think  and  express  yourseH 
as  you  do. 

You  could  carry  your  prit 
ciple  in  thinking  to  variom 
other  items  in  our  life  which  s 
lawful  to  make  and  sell.  For 
instance  dynamite  or  conta 
ceptives.  In  each  bad  practice 
can  result  which  has  b«n  brid¬ 
led  by  law. 

I  am  not  prohibitionist,  but 
one  who  believes  it  to  be  one  of 
the  regrettable  epochs  of  out 
past.  However,  I  do  believe  ii 
government  regulating  com- 
merce  for  the  good  of  the  nu- 
jority.  I  always  strive  to  make 
my  basic  selfishness  intelligeit 
{Continued  on  page  54)  i 
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To  THE  Editor:  I  am  indeed 
orry  to  read  the  editorial  on  Headlines: 
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cough,  scarlet  fever,  and  pneumonia. 
Nowadays,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
all  of  these  causes  combined  is  actually 
less  than  the  number  of  children  killed 
by  accidents. 

And  medical  progress  continues. 
Today,  the  dollar  you  spend  for  prompt 
and  proper  medical  care  buys  more 
than  ever  before— and  may  well  repre¬ 
sent  one  of  the  really  extraordinary  bar¬ 
gains  of  your  life. 


Back  whan  today's  adults  were  growing  A  dramatic  case  in  point  is  mastoiditis 

up,  one  out  of  every  ten  babies  died  in  children.  Surgery  was  often  able  to 

before  its  first  birthday.  Now,  advances  save  the  child’s  life,  but  sometimes  left 

in  medical  science  are  saving  millions  him  with  a  deaf  ear.  Nowadays,  the 

of  young  lives  each  year.  Yet  the  cost  of  doctor  is  often  able  to  cure  him  with 

the  better  medical  care  available  today  perhaps  $25  worth  of  potent  new  med- 

is  actually  less  than  the  best  care  you  icines,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of  an 

could  get  when  you  were  a  child  I  operation  and  hospital  stay. 

The  reason:  new  treatments  and  new  But  most  important,  these  new  drugs 
medicines  developed  by  the  medical  are  saving  children’s  lives— by  the  mil- 

profession  and  the  pharmaceutical  lions.  Once,  the  four  most  deadly  child- 

industry.  killers  were  diphtheria,  whooping 
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Interoffice  Intercom 


This  newspaper  with  more 
than  40,000*  MORE  ^et  Paid 
Daily  Circulation  than  the  second 
evening  paper,  is  the  most 
popular,  widely-read  evening 
newspaper  in  Western  America. 
That*s  why  we  say 

|o  tti*  Evei 


Hill  .  .  ,  From  Neil  Morgan’s  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  column:  “A  | 
newsman  disturbed  by  the  probable  intricacy  of  contacting  the  Au<>  I 
ciated  Press  bureau  in  Moscow  was  stunned  to  learn  that  his  airma:'  | 
letter  got  through  promptly  addressed  merely  to  PO  Box  354,  Mosccs » 
9.  USSR.” 

Goat  Song  | 

If  all  the  news  I  ever  wrote —  I 

Was  laid  together  word  and  note,  1 

I’m  sure  that  it  would  fill  each  throat —  | 

Of  every  hungry  billy  goat!  i 

Frank  DehWiti“ 
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*Ba«cd  upon  comparison  of 
figures  for  quarter  ending 
September  30.  1955,  from 
A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  State¬ 
ments  for  the  6  months 
ending  that  date  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  audit. 


HERALD-EXPRESS 


“Lorgr.sf  Evening  Circulation  in  H  estern  America’* 
Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,lnc 


Californians  consume  almost  ten  times  more 
straight  whiskies  than  New  Yorkers.  Three 
times  as  much  Scotch  is  absorbed  in  Wash' 
ington,  D.  C.  as  in  Washington  State. 
Kentuckians,  per  capita,  put  away  nearly 
five  times  as  much  “Bonds”  as  neighboring 
gentlemen  from  Indiana.  Nevada  and  New 
Hampshire,  a  nation’s  distance  apart  show 
a  strong  preference  for  gin.  Such  is  the 
power  of  local  taste  and  tradition  .  .  .  selling 
situations  that  can  best  be  met  by  a  medium 
that  is  kinfolk  to  such  a  state  of  mind  .  .  . 
the  local  newspaper.  After  all,  what  other 
medium  offers  such  intensive  coverage  and 
low'cost'per'reader  .  .  .  plus  this  profitable 
“oneness”  with  the  market? 
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The  McDevitt  man  is  constructively  biased 
towards  newspapers  .  .  .  because  newspapers 
arc  all  he  sells.  He  necessarily  has  had  to  be- 
come  an  authority  on  the  remarkable  power  and 
flexibility  of  this  basic  medium.  Advertisers  and 
agencies  have  a  high  regard  for  his  specialized 
knowledge  and  respect  for  his  judgment.  That’s 
why,  representation  by  McDevitt  means  results. 


McDevitt 
sells  Newspapers 


George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  Inc. 

Representing  a  selective  list  of  leading  newspapers 

BOSTON  (MASS.),  HERALD-TRAVELER  SCRANTON  (PA.)  TIMES 

CAMDEN  (N.  J.),  COURIER  POST  TRENTON  (N.  J.)  TIMES 

NEW  YORK  POST  (PITTSBURGH  WEST)  WHEELING  (W.  VA-)  NEWS— REGISTER 

PERTH  AMBOY  (N.  J.)  NEWS  .  .  .  AND  THE  OGDEN  GROUP  OF  W.  VA. 


Del-Vitt 
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Column  Widths  Cause  Ad  Problems 

The  necessity  for  conserving  costly  newsprint  has  caused  many 
newspapers  to  reduce  column  widths  and  resort  to  extreme  mat 
shrinkage  enabling  the  use  of  narrower  paper  rolls.  Effective  savings 
in  tonnage,  and  dollars,  have  been  accomplished  in  this  manner,  but 
the  increasing  lack  of  uniformity  in  column  widths  and  page  sizes 
has  created  another  serious  problem  with  national  advertisers. 

The  situation  has  become  so  acute  that  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  has  appealed  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  for  “a  long-range  effort  by  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  to  get  back  to  some  standard.”  The  agencies  don’t  want  to  go 
back  to  the  2-inch,  or  12-pica  column.  In  fact,  they  don’t  recommend 
any  particular  width.  They  will  settle  on  any  width  just  so  it  is  stand¬ 
ard  throughout  most  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Back  in  1952,  an  ANPA  committee  suggested  that  advertising 
agencies  supply  engravings  and  printing  materials  in  a  given  size  to 
care  for  the  trend  to  the  llM-pica  column.  Now,  the  4-A  says,  “about 
65%  of  ANPA  members  have  abandoned  the  2-inch  width.  As  the 
trend  continues,  more  and  more  newspaper  advertisements  appear 
with  unwanted  white  space  on  the  one  hand,  or  distortion  due  to 
shrinkage  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The  range  of  column  widths  in  newspa¬ 
pers  has  become  so  wide  that  no  one  fixed  scale  can  now  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  agencies,  nor  used  by  any  one  agency  in  all  situations.” 

This  is  not  a  healthy  situation  for  newspapers  at  a  time  when 
they  ought  to  be  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  make  it  easy 
for  advertisers  to  do  business  with  them  and  to  make  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  more  attractive  and  efficient. 

National  advertising  (general  plus  automotive)  accounts  for 
almost  20%  of  total  newspaper  linage,  according  to  Media  Records. 
On  smaller  papers  it  would  be  less.  But  this  volume  accounts  for  a 
much  higher  percentage  than  that  of  the  newspapers’  total  revenue. 
And  the  importance  with  which  publishers  view  this  classification  is 
indicated  by  the  “cost  of  securing”  which  is  higher  than  that  bud¬ 
geted  for  other  ad  classifications  excepting  classified. 

One  of  the  basic  strengths  of  newspapers  is  their  individuality. 
But  this  can  be  a  disadvantage  in  a  competitive  struggle  for  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  when  it  is  followed  too  vigorously  in  the  mechanical 
process.  It  behooves  newspapers  to  follow  that  4-A’s  advice  “to  re¬ 
turn  to  a  standard  column  width,  whatever  that  standard  might  be,” 
to  remove  a  clumsy  obstacle  from  the  path  of  easy,  harmonious  and 
profitable  business  relations  with  national  advertisers. 

Discharge  of  ^Fifth  ’  Pleaders 

T^ECISION  of  the  “Polumbaum  Case”  by  a  New  York  Supreme 
Court  referee  in  favor  of  the  United  Press  may  serve  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  in  other  cases  involving  newspaper  discharge  of  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  pleaders. 

The  referee  settled  a  dispute  between  the  U.P.  and  the  Guild 
over  a  conflicting  arbitration  award  in  the  case  of  Theodore  Polum¬ 
baum  who  was  discharged  by  the  wire  service  after  impugning  the 
motives  of  the  Congressional  committee  and  refusing  to  answer 
questions. 

There  were  six  newspapermen  recently  discharged  by  three  New 
York  newspapers  after  they  pleaded  the  Fifth  Amendment  before  a 
Congressional  committee.  The  Guild  has  wavered  between  strong 
announcements  in  defense  of  these  men  and  lack  of  any  definite 
action.  The  latter  has  proven  to  be  the  correct  course,  in  view  of 
the  Polumbaum  decision.  There  can  be  no  guarantee  of  a  job  in  the 
newspaper  business  for  a  man  who  destroys  confidence  in  his  integrity 
and  honesty  by  hiding  his  own  background  even  from  his  employer. 


Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  j 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  ej 
the  mouth  of  God. 

— St,  Matthew,  IF-  4, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

The  Oldest  Publishers*  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  JouraeCst 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdon, 
established  March,  1892;  The  Fourth  Esttti, 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Decembtr 
7,  1901;  Advertising,  February  I,  1925. 
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James  Wright  Brown 
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Robert  U.  Brown 
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Washington:  James  J.  Butler,  Manager,  lltO  [ 
National  Press  Bldg.  ME  8-0823.  ■ 
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Philadelphia:  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti,  Corre¬ 
spondent,  1046  Commercial  Trust  Bldg^  Iktk 
and  Market  Sts.  Rit  6-4582. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific  Coest 
Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Pacific  Coast  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  Suite  2,  Penthouse, 
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Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Corre¬ 
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Direct  Quotes 

“The  product  itself,  the  individual 
issue  of  the  newspaper,  is  a  pitifully 
perishable  commodity,  the  evanescent 
snowflake  on  the  surging  river  .  .  .  The 
newspaper  isn’t  consumed  as  bread  is 
eaten,  only  a  goat  can  eat  it.  It  doesn’t 
render  continuing  service  as  does  the 
refrigerator  advertised  in  its  columns. 
It  doesn’t  enter  durably  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  building  as  does  steel  or 
cement.  It  never  achieves  the  immortali¬ 
ty  of  noble  literature.  One  play  of 
Shakespeare  will  outlive  all  of  the  bil¬ 
lions  of  copies  of  newspapers  printed  in 
journalism’s  entire  history.” 

— D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen-Times. 

«  «  * 

“It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  for  the 
Daily  News  to  bandy  words  with  the 
editor  of  Time.  The  job  is  akin  to  wast¬ 
ing  lather  in  shaving  an  ass  or  skinning 
a  polecat — nasty  and  profitless  work, 
for  there  isn’t  a  ghost  of  a  chance  that 
Time  will  ever  say  anything  nice  about 
the  South  and  Southern  people  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided.” 

—Frederick  Sullens,  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

“I  DO  NOT  WONDER,  what  with  tele¬ 
vision,  with  color  to  come  (hues  presum¬ 
ably  Mrill  be  added  to  cries),  with  Cine- 
ramie  telescopic-three-D-and-four-F  mo¬ 
vies,  with  pictures  beckoning  and  be¬ 
musing  us  from  all  sides  and  in  all 
shapes,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  raised:  has  the  printed  word  a 
future?  I  firmly  believe  it  has.” 

— Lester  Marked,  Sunday  editor. 
New  York  Times. 

*  *  « 

“Republicans  say  the  people  are  so 
anxious  to  have  Ike  President  again  that 
they’re  willing  to  pay  him  time  and  a 
half  for  undertime.” 

— Fletcher  Knebel,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register. 

*  *  * 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  On  Limiting  ^Returns’ 

¥N  view  of  the  newsprint  shortage: 

1.  Should  newspapers  eliminate  or  limit  “returns”? 

2.  If  the  latter,  what  is  a  reasonable  percentage? 

3.  If  you  have  limited  “returns,”  what  has  been  the  result? 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members: 

J  The  question  of  “returns”  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion  based 
upon  individual  local  conditions.  Following  are  my  opinions: 

( 1 )  Newspapers  should  limit  “returns”  under  present  newsprint 
conditions  to  hotels,  transportation  stations  and  possibly  honor  boxes 
with  somewhat  drastic  restrictions  in  these  cases.  Whether  “returns” 
should  be  eliminated  entirely  depends  upon  individual  newsprint 
supply. 

(2)  A  reasonable  percentage  of  “returns”  is  about  one-half  of 
one  percent  if  newsprint  supply  will  permit.  During  1955  we  reduced 
our  “returns”  to  4/l()ths  of  1%  (.4%)  from  the  1954  figure  of  .55% 
and  we  now  are  curtailing  the  “returns”  further. 

(3)  Reductions  put  into  effect  to  date  have  not  handicapped 
sound  circulation  growth  even  though  some  uneconomic  sales  were 
lost.  In  fact  the  reduction  has  been  beneficial  in  transferring  some 
sales  to  regular  home  delivery. 

2  Newspapers  should  limit  “returns,”  particularly  in  view  of  the 
*  current  newsprint  shortage.  In  general  I  feel  that  newspapers 
should  limit  “returns,”  whether  or  not  there  is  a  newsprint  shortage. 

Our  policy  calls  for  a  limitation  of  10%  of  the  sales  copies  daily, 
and  a  limitation  of  5%  of  the  sales  copies  on  the  Sunday  circulation. 
The  results  of  these  limited  “returns”  have,  generally  speaking,  been 
good  with  the  exception  of  the  country  area.  In  many  cases  we  have 
found  that  the  dealers  feel  that  the  company  should  make  allowances 
for  “returns”  in  the  wholesale  rate. 

All  in  all,  though,  we  feel  that  the  limitations  placed  upon  “re¬ 
turns”  have  been  satisfactory. 

^  Newspapers  certainly  should  eliminate  “returns.”  I  think  this  is 
true  regardless  of  the  newsprint  situation.  In  my  opinion,  “re¬ 
turns”  are  wasteful  and  unprofitable. 

Your  second  question  asks  if  “returns”  .should  be  limited,  what 
is  a  reasonable  percentage.  My  answer  to  this  is  as  small  as  the  par¬ 
ticular  situation  will  permit. 

As  to  our  experience  with  “returns,”  at  one  time,  we  permitted 
“returns”  with  our  resort  accounts  during  the  Summer  months  and 
usually  these  “returns”  were  quite  liberal.  Subsequently,  we  cut 
“returns”  to  10%,  and  a  few  years  later  to  5%.  We  found  that  what¬ 
ever  we  granted  seemed  to  cover  the  distributors’  needs. 


Qu**tiont  on  problems  in  fha  newspaper  business  will  be  submiHed  to 
panels  of  experts  who  serve  anonymously  for  this  department.  To  date  the 
Q  and  A  Panel  has  discussed  special  situations  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
publishing.  These  inquiries  are  welcomed.  They  should  be  addressed  to 
Q  and  A  Panel,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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pressure 

easer 


When  you  are  trying  to  dig  up  background 
information  on  people  and  events  in  the  news, 
do  you  sometimes  run  yourself  ragged? 


Or  do  you  always  find  the  facts  quickly  by 
letting  The  New  York  Times  Index  do  most 
of  the  work  for  you  ? 


Neip  Qork  Simes 


INDEX 


This  extraordinary  service  is  saving  time  and 
energy  for  newspaper  editors,  writers  and  librarians 
all  over  the  country.  Each  twice-a-month  issue  is 
packed  with  over  20,000  references  to  recent  events, 
and  thousands  of  skillfully  written  news  summaries 
that  often  come  up  with  all  the  facts  you  need. 


JANUARY  16-31  1956 


In  every  case.  The  Index  shows  how  to  quickly 
find  the  full  story  in  your  file  of  The  New  York  Times. 
And  because  The  Index  gives  you  the  original 
publication  date  of  each  event,  you  can  use 
it  in  locating  items  in  your  own  newspaper, 
or  any  other  you  keep  on  file. 


It’s  the  only  service  that  smnmarizes  and  classifies 
the  news  alphabetically  according  to  subjects, 
persons,  and  organizations.  And  it’s  complete. 

You  get  a  day  by  day  history  of 
events  in  all  branches  of  hiunan  activity. 


If  you  have  not  yet  started  a  file  of 
The  New  York  Times  Index,  why  wait  any  longer? 
A  full  year’s  service— 24  issues— costs  only  $35. 
For  only  $15  more  ($50  in  all)  you  can  have 
your  subscription  include  the  1955  Cumulative 
Annual  Volume,  to  be  published  this  Spring. 


In  saving  you  so  much  time,  the  service  will  pay 
for  itself  quickly.  Send  your  order  in  today. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

2B9  West  4Srd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

the  spot  news  paper  of  the 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Brooklyn  Eagle’s  Printers 
Are  Denied  Suspension  Pay 


Arbitration  Panel  Finds  They 
Violated  Own  No-Strike  Pledge 


An  arbitration  board  in  a 
2-to-l  decision  has  denied  sus¬ 
pension  pay  to  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  members  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  defunct  Brooklyn 
Eagle  because  the  union  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  strike  by  refusing 
to  cross  picket  lines. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  went  on  strike  against  the 
newspaper  Jan.  28,  1955.  The 
paper  announced  March  17  it 
was  ceasing  publication  perma¬ 
nently. 

The  typographical  union, 
which  negotiated  a  new  contract 
March  14,  1955,  retroactive  to 
the  previous  Dec.  8  and  effective 
until  Dec.  7,  1956,  asserted  its 
members  were  entitled  to  re¬ 
troactive  vacation,  holiday  and 
suspension  pay  despite  the  guild 
strike. 

However,  two  members  of  the 
arbitration  panel  disallowed  the 
suspension  and  holiday  pay  on 
grounds  that  the  printers  vio¬ 
lated  a  no-strike  clause  in  their 
contract.  The  award  was  signed 
by  Mortimer  B.  Patterson  and 
Aloysius  F.  Schaelfner. 

Union  Claim  Rejected 

“Their  proffered  excuses  for 
this  failure  to  comply  with 
their  agreement  were  uncon¬ 
vincing  and  are  rejected,”  the 
majority  opinion  said.  “Like¬ 
wise  rejected  is  the  union  claim 
that  the  company  did  not  in¬ 
tend  or  desire  to  publish  its 
newspaper  on  and  after  Jan.  28, 
1955.  The  proof  showed  the 
contrary. 

“The  majority  of  this  board 
of  arbitrators  finds  that  the 
union  claimants  violated  their 
collective  bargaining  agreement 
commencing  with  the  first  day 
of  the  guild  picket  line;  that 
they  failed  to  perform  an  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  on  their 
part  to  be  performed,  viz.,  con¬ 
tinuance  at  work;  and  that  their 
conduct  materially  contributed 
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to  the  ultimate  discontinuance 
of  the  newspayer. 

“Under  these  circumstances, 
we  find  and  decide  that  the 
union  claimants  do  not  occupy 
a  status  entitling  them  to  sus¬ 
pension  pay,  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  such  pay,  and  that 
to  permit  recovery  therefor 
would  enable  them  to  profit  by 
their  wrong.  The  claims  for 
suspension  pay  should  be,  and 
hereby  are,  denied.” 

The  majority  also  turned 
down,  for  the  same  reasons,  the 
union’s  request  for  holiday  pay 
of  Feb.  12  and  Feb.  22. 

Pay  Claims  Allowed 

However,  the  board  granted 
the  union’s  claim  to  retroactive 
pay  in  accordance  with  a  new 
wage  scale  established  in  the 
new  contract  and  vacation  pay 
as  outlined  in  the  agreement. 
The  publishing  company  did  not 
contest  these  claims.  TTie  board 
also  upheld  the  union’s  claim 
to  company  contributions  to  the 
union’s  pension  and  welfare 
funds,  which  the  newspaper  did 
not  dispute. 

John  J.  Landey,  in  a  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion,  said  testimony  and 
exhibits  “received  in  evidence” 
during  the  arbitration  hearing 
“make  it  uncontestably  clear 
that  the  publisher  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  picketing 
by  the  newspaper  guild,  had 
firmly  resolved  to  suspend  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Landey  also  said  there 
was  “absolutely  no  evidence  in 
the  record  to  establish  that  the 
members  of  the  (typographical) 
union  participated  in  a  strike, 
or  that  the  union  ordered  one.” 

His  opinion  continued: 

“The  Publisher  did  not  claim, 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  hearing, 
that  the  Union  had  violated  the 
no-strike  clause  in  the  agree¬ 
ment.  At  no  time  did  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  ever  assert,  while  the 
picketing  was  in  progress,  that 


the  Union  or  its  members  were 
engaged  in  a  strike.  Admitted¬ 
ly,  the  Publisher  did  not  order, 
direct  or  request  its  composing 
room  employes  to  go  through 
the  picket  line,  nor  did  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  offer  at  any  time  to  es¬ 
cort  such  employes  through  the 
picket  line.  No  disciplinary  ac¬ 
tion  against  any  employe  was 
taken  by  the  Publisher.  The 
Publisher,  by  his  actions  and 
conduct,  never  considered  that 
the  Union,  or  its  members,  were 
in  violation  of  the  no-strike 
provision  of  the  agreement.  Its 
assertion  comes  as  a  belated 
after-thought. 

"If  there  is  any  basis  for  the 
Publisher’s  assertion  of  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  no-strike  clause, 
then  it  properly  should  have 
been  made  as  a  claim  against 
the  Union.  Individual  employes 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  contract  provisions 
secured  in  collective  bargaining, 
to  offset  a  claim  against  the 
Union.  However,  no  such  claim 
was  made  but  a  penalty  has 
been  assessed  against  the  em¬ 
ployes  in  mitigation  of  such 
claim. 

“It  appears  to  me  that  the 
majority  of  the  Board  have 
adopted  a  fifty-fifty  formula  in 
compromise  of  the  claims  made 
in  this  proceeding.  The  claim 
for  suspension  pay  amounts  to 
slightly  less  than  half  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  claims.  The 
Board  has  split  these  claims 
‘down-the-middle.’ 

“Arbitration,  as  a  method  of 
adjusting  disputes,  will  face  a 
rough  and  uncertain  future  if 
an  approach  of  compromising 
claims  in  this  manner  becomes 
the  practice.” 

■  The  guild  is  seeking,  in  an 
appeal  to  the  state’s  highest 
court,  to  enforce  its  claim  that 
the  question  of  severance  pay 
for  its  members  on  the  Eagle 
should  be  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

PYank  D.  Schroth,  last  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Eagle,  is  employed 
as  a  consultant  to  the  New  York 
News  in  its  Brooklyn  office. 


E  &  P  Year  Book 
Is  In  the  Mails 

The  1956  edition  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  Number 
is  off  the  press  and  is  now 
being  mailed  to  subscribers. 

The  Year  Book  contains 
408  pages  of  information 
about  the  daily  newspapers 
of  almost  every  country  in 
the  world.  Almost  75%  of 
this  is  devoted  to  detailed 
listings  of  executive  person¬ 
nel,  circulation,  advertising 
and  other  data  for  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 


Ridders  Negotiating 
For  Pasadena  Papers 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Negotiations  are  under  way 
for  the  possible  purchase  by 
the  Kidder  interests  of  the 
Paaadena  Star-Newe  and  the 
Pasadena  Independent. 

W.  F.  Prisk,  publisher  of  the 
Star-News,  confirmed  the  re¬ 
port  of  negotiations,  but  added: 
“I  must  make  clear  that  nothing 
has  been  signed.” 

The  Star-News  is  owned  by 
the  Prisk  family.  Mr.  Prisk’s 
daughter,  Neva  Prisk  Paddock, 
is  president  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  Independent  is  owned  by 
Elmer  D.  Bates,  publisher,  and 
F.  G.  Runyon,  editor. 

• 

Strike  Flags  Flown 
But  Only  for  Hour 

Mexico  City 

A  strike  by  editorial  and  me¬ 
chanical  union  employes  against 
Universal  and  Universal 
Grafieo  was  settled  in  one  hour 
March  2  when  the  workers  ac¬ 
cepted  a  15%  wage  increase, 
more  vacation  time  and  im¬ 
proved  pensions.  Black  and  red 
strike  flags  closed  the  newspa¬ 
per  building  from  noon  to  1  p.m. 
but  did  not  interfere  with 
the  publication  of  either  paper. 

Publisher  Miguel  Lanz  Duret 
said  the  strikers  had  ignored  a 
special  study  of  Universal’s 
books  by  a  union  auditor  which 
showed  the  company  was  in 
grave  financial  condition. 
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Rep.  Klein  Watching 
Dailies’  Ad  Omission 


Beyea  Joins 
Hearst  Board 
Of  Trustees 


The  exclusion  of  advertising 

from  the  Gannett  Newspapers  -p  *1.1.0  a  ¥T 
in  Rochester  two  days  this  1/1*01^111  IVdtC  Dp 
week,  because  of  newsprint 

scarcity,  reopened  consideration  QU  NcWSDrillt 

of  an  advertising  space  ration-  1^ 

ing  idea  in  Rep.  Arthur  Klein’s  The  6%  increase  in  freight 
Congressional  committee.  rates  allowed  this  week  by  the 

The  New  York  Democrat,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
who  proposed  such  a  program  sion  adds  approximately  $3,325,- 
in  January  when  he  looked  into  OOO  to  the  cost  of  delivering 
the  tight  newsprint  supply  sit-  newsprint  to  U.  S.  publishers, 
uation,  called  his  committee  in-  The  freight  item  generally  is 
to  executive  session  Wednesday,  included  in  the  mill  price. 

After  the  session.  Editor  &  Robert  A.  Cooke,  manager  of 
Publisher  was  told  that  the  tyjg  traffic  department  of  the 
group  had  agreed  upon  a  plan  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
to  query  publishers  on  the  ra-  Association,  filed  an  extensive 
tioning  proposal.  A  date  for  jgrjgf  jcc  in  opposition  to 
the  inquiry  was  not  fixed,  but  tjjg  railroads’  bid  for  a  7%  in- 
presumably  it  will  be  after  the  grease  in  rates. 

Du?  JTthe'  failure  to  receive 

full  shipments  of  newsprint  for  ^  ?4,000,OW  increase 

February  and  the  early  part  of 

March,  the  Rochester  Democrat  ^i^ated.  A  saving  of  $675,- 
&  Chr<micle  and  Rochester  was  effected  by  the  lower 
Times-Union  omitted  all  dis-  yat^%-which  ICC  author- 
play  advertising  from  editions  commodities, 

of  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Only  including  newspiint. 
classified  and  paid  obituary  no-  [ 

tices  were  published  in  slim  16  Merger  Information 

issues.  Proposal  Advanced 

On  Thursday  the  papers  ran 

normal  editions.  Washington  soon  on  its  block  of  $1,500, 

Since  Feb.  1  the  Gannett  pa-  Legislation  to  require  large  oOO  debentures  of  Cincinnat 
pers  have  restricted  retailers  firms  to  notify  the  government  Enquirer,  Inc.,  financial  circle 
to  the  same  quota  of  space  they  i*'  advance  of  consummating  have  been  advised, 
used  in  this  period  last  year,  mergers  has  been  approved  by  rpj^^  debentures  are  convert] 
On  three  days  recently  the  pa-  a  judiciary  subcommittee  of  the  j,|g  j^^o  common  stock — abou 
pers  omitted  general  advertls-  House.  Whenever  the  combined  159,000  shares,  representini 
ing,  but  much  of  this  was  re-  assets  of  firms  involved  in  a  37 of  iy,g  outstanding  s  ocl 
scheduled.  proposed  merger  exceed  $10  Harry  Stuart,  head  of  the  firn 

•  million,  90  days  notice  would  jj^g  jjggn  unvailable  for  com 

AKitlK;  Hoo  required  to  be  sent  to  the  ment.  The  Ehiquirer  retire 


Herbert  W.  Beyea 


tlndictment  of  Press  Official 

T»  •  rpi  r  A  1  T  Stock  Battle 

May  oring  1  est  ot  Ad  Law  Court  Again 


Jury  in  Texas  Charges  Sanford 
Unlawfully  Placed  Political  Copy 


Austin,  Tex.  the  position  that  he  is  an  ac- 
Directors  of  Texas  Press  As-  credited  agent  for  accepting 
sociation  this  week  retained  and  placing  advertising  in  news- 
legal  counsel  with  the  avowed  papers.  He  insists  he  did  not 
i  ti  t  P  n  t  io  n  of  spend  any  of  his  own  money, 

tesUng  the  or  any  funds  of  TPA  in  behalf 

constitutionality  any  candidate, 

of  the  Texas  w  *  The  trouble  arose  over  the 
statute  which  alleged  failure  of  Mr.  Ramsey 

restricts  the  to  report  in  detail  a  total  of 

amount  of  ad-  $11,500  worth  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  be-  The  charge  was 

half  of  a  politi-  S  aired  by  his  unsuccessful  op- 

cal  candidate.  ponent,  C.  T.  Johnson  of  Aus- 

A  question  of  tin.  Mr.  Ramsey  has  replied 

“freedom  of  ex-  that  he  hied  all  expense  state- 

pression"  will  Sanford  ments  required  by  law. 
be  raised  as  an  offshoot  to  the  Mr.  Sanford’s  indictment  fol- 

main  defense  of  Vernon  T.  San-  lowed  his  testimony  that  he 

ford,  TP.4’s  general  manager,  could  not  now  produce  records 
who  has  been  indicted  and  as  to  who  paid  for  the  two 
charged  with  having  made  un-  Ramsey  ads  in  Waco.  He  ex- 
lawful  expenditures  in  the  1954  plained  that  such  records  were 
state  campaign.  disposed  of  in  routine  year-end 

eo-  I  cleaning  out  of  his  office  files. 

The  case  against  Mr.  San-  other  $41.25. 

ford,  which  has  strong  political  jf  convicted  Mr.  Sanford 
undertones,  involves  his  placing  ^ould  be  fined  $2,000  or  sen- 
of  two  ads  at  a  cost  of  about  tenced  to  four  years  in  prison 
$76  in  Waco  newspapers  in  be-  for  both  counts  of  the  indict- 
half  of  Lt.  Gov.  Ben  Ramsey,  moot.  He  is  free  on  $2,000 
Texas  Election  Laws  prohibit  bonds, 
an  individual  from  spending 

more  than  $25  in  behalf  of  or  Charges  ‘Ridiculous* 

against  any  candidate,  or  con-  TPA  directors  adopted  a  reso- 
tributing  more  than  $100  to  a  lution  expressing  “complete 
candidate’s  campaign  fund.  confidence’’  in  their  general 

The  foreman  of  the  McL«n-  manager.  In  a  supplemental 
nan  County  Grand  Jury  which  statement,  TPA  President  Rus- 
returned  the  imlictment  is  Dean  sell  W.  Bryant  of  the  Italy 
Abner  McCall  of  Baylor  Uni-  (Tex.)  News-Herald,  said: 
versity’s  Law  faculty.  He  was  “Charges  that  Mr.  Sanford 
chaii-man  of  the  legislative  com-  has  violated  the  Texas  election 
mittee  which  revised  the  state’s  code  are  ridiculous  and  wnth- 
election  laws  in  1951.  out  foundation.  The  entire  mat- 

TPA  directors  voted  this  week  ter  stems  from  the  vindictive- 
to  employ  John  B.  McNamara  ness  of  a  disgruntled,  defeated 
Jr.  of  Waco  as  counsel  for  the  candidate  who  cannot  face  the 
legal  battle.  The  exact  line  of  fact  that  the  people  of  Texas 
attack  on  the  law’s  constitu-  believed  him  unfit  to  be  lieu- 
tionality  was  not  defined  at  tenant  governor, 
this  time.  However,  publishers  “Mr.  Sanford  spent  none  of 
and  editors  have  observed  that  his  own  money  nor  any  funds 
the  law  allows  a  politician  to  of  the  Texas  Press  Association 
^y  as  much  as  he  wants  but  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Ramsey  or 
limits  him  to  $25  worth  of  any  other  candidate.  He  acte<l 
space  in  any  one  ad  if  he  desires  as  an  agent  for  Texas  newspa- 
to  print  his  views.  This  is  re-  pers,  and  in  no  way  represented 
fif*^*^**^  infringement  on  any  candidate.  He  accepted  ad- 

the  right  of  expression.  vertising  orders  from  candi- 

Politically-ambitious  men  fig-  dates  and  such  other  persons 
in  the  episode  involving  who  desired  to  place  advertising 
Mr.  Sanford,  who  has  taken  for  a  candidate  on  behalf  of 
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the  newspapers  he  representeil. 

“If  the  line  of  reasoning 
used  in  these  charges  is  to  be 
accepted,  then  only  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper,  and  no 
employe,  would  be  empowered 
to  accept  political  advertising 
for  a  newspaper.” 

Penalty  Provision 

Under  the  election  code,  any 
expenditure  for  political  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  be  lawful,  must  be 
made  with  the  authorization  of 
the  candidate,  his  (state)  cam¬ 
paign  manager,  or  his  assistant 
(county)  campaign  managers, 
and  must  be  reported  as  part  of 
the  campaign  expense. 

The  penalty  is  placed  on  the 
individual  originating  the  ad¬ 
vertising. 

There  is  no  penalty  in  the 
election  code  that  prohibits  a 
newspaper  from  accepting 
political  advertising,  if  ic  is  not 
authorized  as  campaign  expen¬ 
diture  by  the  candidate,  his 
manager  or  assistant  managers. 

Greer  Sues  Baker; 
Aftermath  of  Sale 

Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

A  $45,800  libel  and  slander 
suit  has  been  filed  against 
Walter  J.  Baker,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Fredonia 
Censor,  in  Supreme  Court  by 
Carmon  C.  Greer,  individually 
and  for  stockholders  of  Greer 
Publications,  Inc.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  publishes  the  Gowanda 
News,  a  .'eekly  newspaper,  and 
two  shopping  guides. 

The  Censor  was  sold  Feb.  1 
by  Greer  Publications  to  a  cor¬ 
poration  headed  by  Mr.  Baker 
for  $50,000.  The'  lawsuit  results 
from  an  involuntary  bankruptcy 
action  started  against  Greer 
Publications  in  December  by 
creditors  (E&P,  Jan.  14,  p. 
76).  The  banki-uptcy  action 
was  withdrawn  by  consent  of 
all  parties. 

• 

Hoe  Appointment 

Appointment  of  William  W. 
Henderson  as  assistant  general 
sales  manager  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.  was  announced  recently 
by  Walter  C.  Cooper,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Yale  University  and  was 
earlier  associated  with  Airbom 
Instrument  Laboratory  of  Min- 
eola.  Long  Island. 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Lee  family  struggle  for 
control  of  minority  stock  in  the 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times 
is  headed  for  additional  court 
action. 

Information  concerning  who 
owns  a  total  of  1,612  shares  of 
News-Times  stock — about  one- 
sixth  of  the  total — will  be 
sought  in  Bridgeport  Superior 
Court  by  James  B.  Lee,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Frank  H.  Lee  Com¬ 
pany  of  Danbury. 

In  an  interpleader  action  re¬ 
turnable  April  3,  the  following 
are  listed  as  defendants: 

A  sister,  Mrs.  Josephine  Lee 
Robinson  and  a  brother,  Thomas 
Lee,  both  of  Danbury;  another 
brother,  Frank  H.  Lee,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn.;  and  a  New  York 
lawyer,  Joseph  Houston  Was- 
san. 

All  the  Lees  mentioned  are 
children  of  the  late  Frank  H. 
Lee  Sr.,  who  founded  the  fa¬ 
mous  hat  organization. 

The  family  fight  broke  out  in 
January,  1955,  when  James  Lee 
voted  583  shares  of  stock  to 
elect  a  board  of  directors  on  a 
slate  opposed  by  Josephine.  She 
sued  at  the  time,  charging  that 
he  came  by  the  583  shares  il¬ 
legally.  He  had  acquired  them 
in  1946,  at  which  time  all  di¬ 
rectors  had  voted  to  sell  shares 
from  the  treasury  for  $100  a 
share. 

In  November,  1955,  the  court 
ruled  that  the  sale  was  void  be¬ 
cause  of  a  breach  of  the  fiduci- 
ai’y  duty  to  the  other  stock¬ 
holders  who  were  not  gfiven  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  the 
stock. 

Judge  Charles  S.  House  of 
Superior  Court  later  reversed 
this  decision,  on  the  basis  of 
further  evidence. 

The  Ottaway  Newspaper 
group  recently  acquired  the  ma¬ 
jority  stock  control  of  the 
News-Times  and  this  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  Lee  litigation. 

• 

League  of  Weeklies 

Waldwick,  N.J. 

The  New  Jersey  League  of 
Weekly  Newspapers,  Inc.  has 
been  formally  organized  with 
M.  Martin  'Turpanjian,  editor 
of  Jersey  Parade,  as  president. 
The  group  recently  celebrated 
the  first  anniversary  of  news 
conferences  with  Governor  Mey- 
ner.  These  meetings  take  place 
each  month  at  Trenton. 
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’Round  Their  Beats 


Fast  Thinker  Calms 
Maniac  Seeking  Death 


Philadelphia 

The  lobster  trick  on  an  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  can  be  very 
boring  at  times  when  you  are 
doing  routine  work,  but  it  can 
be  very  exciting  too. 

George  Thompson,  rewrite- 
man  and  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  found 
that  out  during  the  night  of 
March  5-6  when  his  quick 
thinking  resulted  in  the  arrest 
of  a  man  gone  beserk  and 
probably  saved  some  lives. 

Sig  Hagen,  night  city  editor, 
was  taking  the  regular  calls 
that  come  into  a  newspaper 
office  at  night.  One  at  mid¬ 
night  was  from  an  excited  man. 
He  asked  Mr.  Thompson  to 
listen. 

Blood  Runs  Cold 

Mr.  Thompson  listened,  at 
first  a  little  doubtful  about  the 
man’s  sincerity,  but  as  he  kept 
the  caller  on  the  line,  he  said 
his  blood  began  to  run  cold. 

“You  got  to  believe  me,”  said 
the  voice.  “I’m  in  trouble.  Real 
trouble.  I  got  a  wife  and  she 
told  me  today  to  do  what  I’ve 
been  saying  I’m  going  to  do 
for  the  last  two  years.” 

“Wait,”  the  reporter  said. 
“Let’s  put  this  thing  on  a  first 
name  basis.  My  name’s  George. 
What’s  yours?” 

Out  to  Get  Killed 

“Joe,”  he  said.  “Joe  Madara. 
And  I’m  going  to  get  killed 
tonight.  I  haven’t  had  the 
guts  for  a  long  time.  But  I’m 
gonna  get  killed  tonight.  I 
couldn’t  do  it  myself.  So  I  got 
it  figured  to  kill  somebody  else, 
then  they’ll  kill  me.” 

This  guy  was  no  crank  or 
drunk,  the  reporter  decided. 

“I’ve  got  three  guns,”  said 
the  voice.  “And  I’m  gonna  use 
them.” 

“Now  wait,  Joe,”  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  said.  “You  also  got  a  wife. 
Maybe  you  got  some  kids.  You 
got  any  kids,  Joe?” 

“Yeah,  I  got  two  kids.  I 
got  one  kid  16  months  and 
another  two-and-a-half.  But  I 
can’t  talk  anymore.” 

Mr.  Thompson  stalled  on  the 
wire  while  another  member  of 
the  News  staff  tried  to  trace 
the  call.  The  young  newspaper¬ 
man  (he  was  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Doylestown  In¬ 
telligencer  kept  cool  and  col¬ 
lected,  found  out  where  Madara 
was  calling  from. 


The  man  rambled  on  about 
other  things.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  start  shooting  at  Rey- 
bum  Plaza,  which  is  right  in 
the  center  of  Philadelphia,  near 
City  Hall. 

Takes  3  Captives 

Finally,  he  hung  up.  The 
News  called  the  police,  gave 
them  all  the  details  Mr.  'Thomp¬ 
son  had  heard  on  the  phone. 

Later  on,  after  Joe  Madara 
had  forced  Father  John  Lynch 
and  two  policemen  into  a  police 
car  at  gunpoint  a  long  and  wild 
ride  began,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
asked  to  come  to  City  Hall. 
Police  figured  the  reporter 
could  quiet  the  man  down  be¬ 
fore  somebody  got  hurt. 

“Joe,  Joe  Madara,”  said  Mr. 
Thompson  over  the  police  radio. 
“This  is  George  Thompson  of 
the  News.  This  isn’t  what  you 
had  in  mind  when  you  called 
me,  is  it,  Joe?” 

Detective  Witherspoon  kept 
his  mind  on  driving,  with  the 
desperado’s  gun  pointing  at 
him. 

Madara  did  not  seem  to  know 
how  to  use  the  police  radio. 
His  voice  came  over  to  Mr. 
Thompson  in  a  garbled  manner. 

“Joe,”  Mr.  Thompson  said, 
“I  can’t  hear  you.  You’ll  have 
to  come  closer  to  the  center  of 
the  city.” 

By  this  time  the  police  car 
was  north  of  the  city  line. 

A  police  car  picked  up  Mrs. 
Madara  and  she  beamed  a  plea 
to  Joe  to  come  home. 

“Okay,  boys,  you  heard  her. 
I’m  going  home,”  he  told  police. 
He  was  disarmed  on  arrival  at 
his  house. 

“I’m  sorry,  George,  real 
sorry,”  the  former  psychiatric 
patient  said  as  he  met  the  re¬ 
porter  at  police  headquarter."!. 
“Thanks  for  everything  you 
did.” 

• 

Sketches  on  Exhibit 

Baltimore,  Md. 

A  group  of  15  pen  and  ink 
sketches  made  on  a  tour  of  12 
European  countries  by  Francis 
M.  Rackemann  Jr.,  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  reporter,  is  on  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Fine  Arts  Studio. 
He  studied  art  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Paris  and  was  edu¬ 
cation  editor  of  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Journal  before  coming 
to  Baltimore. 


Routine  Search 
Unearths  Story 


Washington 

A  routine  search  of  the  files 
erupted  into  a  news  break  for 
Congressional  Quarterly  News 
Features. 

Staffer  Dave  Broder,  while 
going  through  CQ  campaign 
spending  files,  found  out  that 
Ralph  R.  Roberts,  Clerk  of  the 
House,  had  ordered  official 
1950-52  campaign  spending  re¬ 
cords  burned  up.  Older  records 
were  still  in  the  National 
Archives. 

Mr.  Broder’s  original  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  determine  how  much 
the  eight  Senators  named  to  in¬ 
vestigate  lobbying  had  received 
themselves  in  campaign  contri¬ 
butions.  The  record  burning 
gave  him  an  extra  story  and 
CQ  the  knowledge'  that  it  now 
has  the  only  complete  1950  and 
1952  campaign  spending  record. 


and 

and 


Series  on  Funds’ 

Battle  for  Money 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  has  aroused  community  in¬ 
terest  and  comment  about  the 
nation’s  voluntary  health  agen¬ 
cies  with  a  nine^rticle,  front¬ 
page  critical  study  presented 
as  “The  Battle  for  Health  ,  .  . 
and  Dollars.” 

The  review,  written  by  Mar¬ 
guerite  Shepard  after  several 
weeks  of  research,  compared 
the  situations  of  each  of  eight 
national  health  agencies  in  the 


Press  Service 
To  Politics 
Wins  Praise 


Ti 


Dolan  Winner 
In  Cartoon  Contest 

Chicago 

The  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
has  been  named  grand  award 
winneT  of  the  1955  Christmas 
Safety  Cartoon  Project,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Safety 
Council,  for  an  editorial  cartoon 
drawn  by  Kenneth  J.  Dolan, 
staff  cartoonist. 

Both  the  newspaper  and  the 
cartoonist  will  receive  the 
Council’s  Public  Interest  Award. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Dolan  will  re¬ 
ceive  $300. 

Honorable  mention  awards 
went  to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Jacob  Burck;  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press  and  M.  R. 
'Tingley;  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Lou  Grant;  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News  & 
Salt  Lake  Telegram  and 
Charles  A.  Nickerson  Jr., 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Chris  Jensen. 


Washinowk 

Arguing  for  the  right  of 
radio-television  broadcaaten  to 
express  editorial  opinion,  Brook¬ 
ings  Institution  in  a  itod; 
financed  by  the  Haynes  Foondi- 
tion  suggests  an  analogy: 

“Newspapers  carry  a  long 
tradition  of  intimate  mutail 
relations  with  politics  and  ire 
nevertheless  tending  towird 
greater  objectivity  and  imparti¬ 
ality  in  their  news  reportng, 
particularly  when  judged 
against  the  political  reporting 
of  a  century  ago. 

“Newspapers  play  a  respon¬ 
sible  part  in  our  political  life, 
supporting  candidates  and  tak¬ 
ing  sides  on  issues  while  main¬ 
taining  news  services  judged 
reasonably  full  and  accurate, 
and  impartial  at  least  in  the 
sense  of  giving  some  space  to 
both  sides  of  a  controversy. 

Why  Not  Networks? 

“If  the  newspapers  can  sup¬ 
port  this  dual  role,  why  not  the 
networks?  The  main  element  of 
newspaper  practice  underlying 
success  in  this  role  is  clear  se¬ 
paration  between  the  editorial 
page  and  its  news  activities— a 
separation  equally  available  to 
television,  by  ordinary  devices 
of  time  management  and  label¬ 
ing  of  the  intent  of  each  broad¬ 
cast. 

“The  juxtaposition  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  news  columns  is  just 
as  close  as  a  sponsor’s  announ¬ 
cements  or  sales  effort  to  the 
content  of  a  telecast.  If  the  net¬ 
works  in  fact  do  have  prefer¬ 
ences,  is  it  not  more  honest  to 
say  so,  and  let  the  viewer  judge 
news  analysis,  commentary,  and 
reporting  in  the  light  of  a  stated 
preference? 

“And  from  the  standpoint  of 
networks  and  stations,  is  it  not 
worth  while  to  let  the  riewer 
judge'  whether  the  news  com¬ 
mentator  agrees  with  his  boss- 
and  to  take  heart  from  the 
frequent  instances  in  which  he 
says  he  does  not?” 


European  Garden 
Tour  with  Editor 

Hartford,  Co®- 
A  holiday  for  anyone  who 
loves  gardens  and  gardenhg 
will  be  the  Pageant  of  Boi*- 
pean  Gardens,  a  five-week  toer 
of  five  countries  under  thef  per¬ 
sonal  escort  of  Mrs.  Elsie  H- 
Cochrane,  garden  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times. 


competition  for  public  support. 
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Harry  Ferguson 

S-H  Editors 
Briefed  on 
Election  Plan 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  problems,  large  and 
small,  and  some  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  daily  fabrication  of 
newspapers  received  a  three- 
day  going-over  March  1-3  when 
the  managing  editors  of  the 
19  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
met  here  for  their  fourth  bi¬ 
ennial  conference. 

Jack  H.  Lockhart,  assistant 
general  editorial  manager  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  was  chairman.  Local  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  sessions 
were  handled  by  J.  Boyd  Ste¬ 
phens,  managing  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  host  paper. 

The  visiting  MEs  included: 
George  S.  Baldwin,  Albuqerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune;  William  P. 
Lindley,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post-Herald;  Robert  Linn,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post;  Harding 


Harding  Chritt 

Christ,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press; 
Jack  Keller,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen;  Paul  Wessling,  Coving¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Post;  Vincent  Dwyer, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News;  Chester  Chope,  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Herald-Post;  Carl  G. 
Ritt,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press. 

Also  David  Hall,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press;  James  H.  Wag¬ 
ner  and  Jack  Donohue,  execu¬ 
tive  city  editor,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press;  C.  W.  Orcutt,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel;  Gordon 
Hanna,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal;  J.  Z.  Howard, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar;  Rich¬ 
ard  Starnes,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun;  Charles  E. 
Pierson,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press;  Charles  Massey,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  News;  and 
Richard  Hollander,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Daily  News. 

Charles  Egger,  managing 
editor,  and  Vance  Trimble,  news 
editor,  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  told  the  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  of  plans  for  the  coverage 
of  the  national  political  con- 


Richard  Hollandar 


ventions  and  the  Presidential 
campaign. 

At  the  invitation  of  the 
group,  Hari’y  Ferguson,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  Frank  Tremaine, 
general  manager.  United  Press 
News  Pictures,  gave  a  fill-in  on 
their  convention  coverage  plans 
and  participated  in  general 
discussions  of  wire  sei-vice  and 
newspicture  handling. 

Boyd  Lewis,  executive  editor 
of  NEA  Service,  provided  a  run¬ 
down  on  NEA’s  expanded 
women’s  pages  and  on  its  up¬ 
coming  special  services,  series 
and  features.  Charles  Schnei¬ 
der,  Scripps-Howard  promotion 
editor,  led  a  discussion  on  news¬ 
paper  public  service,  editorial 
promotion  and  reader-interest 
contests. 

Also  attending  the  conference 
were  E.  W.  Scripps  II,  vice- 
president  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.  and  currently  a  reporter 
on  the  San  Francisco  News; 
Frank  Aston,  editor,  Scripps- 
Howard  News  magazine;  and 
Sumner  Ahlbum,  news  editor, 
NEA  Service. 


J«clt  H.  Lockhart  Chastar  Chop# 
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Charles  Massey 

Ike  Suggests 
One  Question 
To  a  Reporter 

Washington 

One-to-a-customer  may  be¬ 
come  the  rule  governing  ques¬ 
tions  at  White  House  press  con- 
fereneei  as  a  result  of  the 
President’s  mild  “rebellion” 
against  repoi-ters  getting  and 
holding  the  floor. 

The  presidential  balk  came  in 
the  final  minutes  of  Wednes¬ 
day’s  conference.  Charles  E. 
Shutt  of  Telenews  posed  a  two¬ 
pronged  query  on  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  latest  evaluation  of 
prospects  for  world  peace  and 
on  the  chance  for  another  face- 
to-face  meeting  with  Soviet 
Premier  Bulganin. 

TTie  President  took  a  quick 
glance  at  the  wall  clock  and 
then  remarked  it  might  be  well 
for  the  press  to  limit  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  one  reporter 
might  be  permitted  to  make  at 
a  conference.  He  proceeded  to 
answer  only  the  first  of  Mr. 
Shutt’s  two  questions. 

The  reply  ran  past  the  usual 
11  A.M.  closing  time  for  con¬ 
ferences  but  the  President  en¬ 
tertained  one  additional  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Wednesday  meeting 
was  a  few  minutes  late  in 
starting.  The  President  obvi¬ 
ously  wanted  to  round  out  the 
promised  half-hour. 

Before  Mr.  Shutt’s  two  ques¬ 
tions  were  put,  other  reporters 
had  kept  the  floor  for  several 
minutes  apiece  with  parts  of 
queries. 

The  White  House  press  office 
said  the  matter  is  likely  to  be 
left  to  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association  for  ad¬ 
vice  or  action. 
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Boston  H-T 
Plans  Increase 
In  Stock  Issue 

Boston,  Mass. 

Stockholders  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  Corp.  will  be 
asked  March  20  to  authorize  an 
increase  in  capital  shares  so  as 
to  provide  for  flexibility  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  firm’s  position. 

The  authorized  common 
shares  would  be  increased  by 
80,000  to  600,000,  of  which  376,- 
805  are  presently  outstanding. 
The  plan  also  involves  creation 
of  a  new  issue  of  100,000  shares 
of  $50  par  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  shares.  There  were  3,027 
shareholders  in  1955,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  300  over  1951. 

In  1955  the  company,  which 
publishes  the  Herald  and 
Traveler  and  operates  station 
WHDH,  had  its  best  year  since 
1950.  (E  &  P,  March  3,  page 
60.)  Consolidated  net  revenue 
rose  to  $21,278,572,  equal  to 
$2.01  per  share,  as  compared 
with  $1.41  in  1954. 

Dividend  Reduced 

Dividend  payments  were  cut 
back  from  $1.20  to  $1  per  share 
to  provide  funds  for  replace¬ 
ment  of  plant  and  equipment.  A 
$280,000  expenditure  included 
changes  in  the  composing  room 
operation  and  overhaul  of  press 
equipment. 

Advertising  soared  to  nearly 
29  million  lines,  a  gain  of  2.7 
million  over  1954,  and  nearly 
6%  better  than  the  1950  record. 
The  retail  rate  was  increased 
in  October,  the  national  rate 
Feb.  1,  and  classified  rates  will 
be  raised  this  spring. 

Net  profits  of  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  with  time  sales  of  $1,526,- 
498,  showed  an  increase  of  $36,- 
558  despite  a  chargeoff  of  $25,- 
000  of  television  development 
expense.  The  company  intends 
to  continue  its  fight  for  a  TV 
permit,  appealing  from  an  FCC 
examiner’s  adverse  recommen¬ 
dation. 

6  New  ABC  Members 

Chicago 

Six  newspapers  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  as  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
The  new  memliers  whose  initial 
ABC  audit  reports  have  been 
released  are:  Bradford  (Pa.) 
Era,  New  York  Enquirer,  a 
weekly,  and  the  following 
British  Columbia  weeklies  — 
Agaeeiz-Harriaon  Advance,  Gib¬ 
bons  Coast  News,  Oliver  Chro¬ 
nicle,  and  White  Rock  Weekly 
and  Semiahmoo  Sun. 


UNESCO 
Calls  Parley  |lf 
On  Training 


CORNERSTONE  of  new  home  of  Elgin  (III.)  Daily  Courier-News 
is  set  by  Janites  S.  Copley,  chairman  of  Copley  Press,  Inc.  Looking 
on  are  C.  Raymond  Long,  editor-publisher  of  the  Elgin  daily,  and 
A.  W.  Shipton,  president  of  the  Copley  group.  Mementoes  in 
cornerstone  box  included  a  letter  to  "Dear  Editor  and  Publisher  of 
a  Future  Generation." 


a  1  organization.  Hk  j  .  i 
is  that  profession]] '  ^ 
ble  to  advise  UNES(X  it  m 
best  to  offer  its  aid- I  ^  i 


Minimum  2  Dailies  Pay 
Wage  Statute  $7,000,000 
Now  in  Effect  To  1,350 


All  employes  of  newspapers, 
except  those  in  the  under-4,000 
circulation  class,  are  now  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  $l-an-hour  mini¬ 
mum  wage  law.  This  became 
effective  wdth  work  done  on 
March  1  and  thereafter. 

For  all  hours  worked  over  a 
40-hour  workweek,  employes 
must  be  paid  time  and  one-half 
their  regular  rate  of  pay. 

Wage  and  Hour  Administra¬ 
tor  Newell  Brown  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  employe  who  is 
paid  a  regular  monthly  salary 
of  $173.33  (or  $86.67  semi¬ 
monthly)  for  workweeks  of  not 
more  than  40  hours.  Is  being 
paid  the  equivalent  of  $40  for 
a  40-hour  workweek  and  is 
therefore  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  statutory  minimum 
wage  requirements. 

The  Administrator  pointed 
out  that  a  salary  of  $173.33 
monthly  or  $86.67  semi-monthly 
results  in  a  “regular  rate”  of 
$1  an  hour  for  overtime  pur¬ 
poses.  The  employer  will  be 
permitted  to  round  out  these 
figures  to  $174  or  $87,  without 
affecting  the  $1  rate  for  both 
minimum  wage  and  overtime 
pay  purposes. 


Editors  and  educators  from  2t 
countries  will  get  together  h 
Paris  this  Spring  to  talk  about 
better  training  for  joumaliati 

The  meeting,  April  9-13,  bn 
been  called  by  the  United  Ka- 
tions  Educational,  Scientific  nd 
Cultural  Organization.  TIk 
thought 
will  be  able 

on  how  best  to  offer  its  aid- 
whether  in  the  form  of  teclmi. 
cal  missions,  scholarships,  semi¬ 
nars  or  similar  measures. 

Three  experts  from  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  attend 
the  parley:  Norval  Lun*, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  North  Carolina  Univo- 
sity;  J.  Montgomery  Curtis  of 
the  American  Press  Institute, 
and  Russel  Porter,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Radio  and  Tek- 
vision  of  the  University  of 
Denver. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans, 
UNESCO’s  director  general, 
said  this  would  be  the  first  in- 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  1,350  regular  employes 
of  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.  re¬ 
ceive  nearly  $7,000,000  in  wages 
annually.  The  74  stockholders  temational  conference  devoted 
of  the  company — 56  of  them  exclusively  to  the  problems  of 
residents  of  Georgia — receive  journalistic  training, 
only  “negligible  dividends,”  Among  other  ideas,  the  |w- 
while  profits  are  invested  in  an  l®y  consider  the  possibihty 
ultra-modem  plant.  establishing  an  international 

This  information  was  gdven  institute  for  teachers  of  joui- 
by  the  management  in  a  state-  nalism. 
ment  to  Journal  and  Constitu-  UNE 
tion  employes  to  belie'  some  has  published  some  controv^ 
of  the  political  charges  of  “one-  studies  on  the  press,  made 
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UNEJSCO,  which  in  the  past 


man  ownership”  that  have  been 
aired  in  State  Capitol  debate  of 
libel  legislation. 

The  regular  payroll  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  earnings  of  1,- 
600  independent  carriers  and 
distributors  to  the  extent  of 
$5,000,000  annually. 

When  International  Paper 
Company’s  new  mill  is  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  Mobile,  more  than  80% 
of  the  newspapers’  $8,000,000 
annual  newsprint  bill  will  be 
spent  in  the  South. 


a  point  of  emphasizing  that  it 
had  no  notions  of  trying  to  rt- 
place  or  supplant  existing  f»- 
cilities. 
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Wins  Club  Election 

Manila,  P.  I. 

In  a  hectic  contest,  Jose  As- 
piras  of  the  Evening  News  beat 
out  Domingo  Abadilla  for  the 
presidency  of  the  National 
Press  Club  of  the  Philippines. 
The  vote  was  268  to  206. 


New  Sunday  Paper 
Out  in  Westchester 

White  Plains,  N.Y. 
The  first  issue  of  the  TF#^ 
Chester  Sunday  News  madd  its 
debut  Feb.  19  on  1,125  news¬ 
stands,  including  some  in  Fair- 
field  County,  Conn,  and  Putnam 
and  Rockland  Counties,  N.Y- 
Priced  at  lOd  per  copy,  it  was 
reported  to  be  a  sellout  at  < 
p.m.  Sunday  on  many  stands, 
according  to  William  H.  Mar¬ 
riott,  president  and  publisher. . 

The  Thursday  edition 
Westchester  News  has  a  paM 
subscription  list  in  excess  of 
56,000  copies,  Mr.  Marriott  saW- 
Both  the  weekly  and  Sundaj 
issues  contain  a  large  volume  | 
of  local  store'  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  Editorial  content  is  1 
mostly  feature  material.  | 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  March  10,  19X 


Stage  Presentation 

St.  Paul 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  gave 
a  tailored  version  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  presentation, 
“Slow  Women  Working,”  to  a 
group  of  cosmetic  and  toiletry 
buyers.  It  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  24  such  presentations 
to  be  made  by  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  to  selected 
retail  groups. 
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AWKWARD  ASSIGNMENT  SAME  HORSES?  SAME  ODDS?  SHADOW  BOXER 

Palmer,  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  and  Pres*  Martin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  Williams,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Pres* 


Referee  Upholds  UP’s 
Firing  of  Polumbaum 


The  conflicting  arbitration 
award  in  the  case  of  Theodore 
S.  Polumbaum  was  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  United  Press  by 
an  official  referee  this  week. 

Acting  in  behalf  of  Polum¬ 
baum  as  a  member  of  the  union 
at  the  time  of  his  dismissal 
from  the  UP’s  Boston  TV  script 
staff,  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  had  contended  that  he  was 
entitled  to  reinstatement  and 
back  pay  under  the  terms  of  the 
July  i,  1954  decision  by  Arbiter 
George  A.  Spiegelberg. 

‘No  Longer  Useful’ 

A  dispute  arose  because  the 
arbitrator  had  found  that  the 
UP  had  just  and  sufficient  cause 
to  discharge  a  newsman  who 
had  publicly  impugned  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  a  congressional  commit¬ 
tee  on  un-American  activities 
but  had  actually  given  a  reason 
for  discharge  that  did  not  meet 
the  contractual  I'equirement. 

Agreeing  with  UP’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  Polumbaum’s  conduct 
on  April  21,  1953,  “made  him 
no  longer  useful”  as  an  objec¬ 
tive  newsman.  Supreme  Court 
Referee  Carroll  G.  Walter  held 
that  the  arbitrator  exceeded  his 
jurisdiction  in  saying  that  the 
cause  for  firing  had  not  been 
proved  in  the  letter  sent  to  the 
guild  by  the  employer. 

Referee  Walter  reviewed  at 
lengfth  Polumbaum’s  conduct  in 
Washington  before  the  commit¬ 
tee.  He  said  Polumbaum  had 
said  he  would  not  “cooperate 
with  the  committee  to  disparage 
the  Bill  of  Rights”  and  had  re 


fused  to  answer  any  questions 
about  his  political  beliefs. 

After  that,  the  court  said,  the 
UP  General  News  Manager, 
Elarl  J.  Johnson,  decided  Polum¬ 
baum  should  be  dismissed  “be¬ 
fore  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
send  out  another  word  of 
news.” 

In  the  arbitration  hearing  Mr. 
Johnson  had  testified: 

“A  news  reporter  who  takes 
a  determined  stand  on  one  side 
of  a  highly  controversial  ques¬ 
tion,  as  did  the  employe  in  the 
case  under  discussion,  even 
though  that  position  may  be 
correct,  had  indicated  to  the 
public  in  general  and  to  the 
customers  of  UP  in  particular, 
that  the  news  he  writes  may 
be  slanted  by  his  strong  views 
on  a  controversial  subject.” 

Doubt  as  to  Honesty 

In  a  letter  to  the  guild,  the 
UP  said  that  Polumbaum  “in¬ 
tentionally  created  a  doubt  as 
to  his  honesty”  about  whether 
he  ever  had  been  a  member  of 
the  communist  party.  In  his 
1950  application  form  to  the 
United  Fh-ess,  Polumbaum  had 
written  “no”  in  answer  to  a 
query  whether  he'  ever  had  been 
a  Communist  or  member  of  a 
subversive  organization. 

Before  the  committee  Polum¬ 
baum  refused  to  answer  wheth¬ 
er  he  was  or  had  been  a  com¬ 
munist,  citing  his  rights  under 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  This  con¬ 
duct,  the  UP  said  in  its  letter, 
“was  incompatible  with  the  best 
interests  of  journalism.” 


Referee  Walter  ruled  that  the 
letter  did  assign  reasons  for 
discharge — that  it  showed  that 
a  reasonable  employer  would 
conclude  Polumbaum  no  longer 
was  useful  to  him. 

Went  Outside  Question 

The  only  thing  the  UP  agreed 
to  arbitrate,  under  its  contract 
with  the  union,  the  referee  held, 
was  whether  there  was  just  and 
sufficient  cause  for  its  dismis¬ 
sal  of  Polumbaum.  He  added: 

“And  in  departing  from  that 
question  and  substituting  for  it 
the  question  whether  the  ground 
for  dismissal  as  stated  by  de¬ 
fendant  in  its  letter  of  May  1, 
1953,  constituted  just  and  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  dismissal,  the 
arbitrator,  in  my  opinion,  clear¬ 
ly  exceeded  his  jurisdiction  by 
making  a  pronouncement  upon 
a  question  not  submitted  to 
him.” 

Referee  Walter  ruled  that  the 
arbitrator  had  actually  found  in 
the  company’s  favor.  He  dis¬ 
missed  the  complaint  and  said 
the  dismissal  precluded  any 
consideration  of  reinstatement 
of  Polumbaum  or  of  back  pay. 

Steve  Ripley,  wire  service  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  the  guild,  said 
no  decision  on  whether  to  appeal 
would  be  made  until  after  the 
union’s  counsel,  Irving  Leucht- 
er,  had  made  a  full  study  of 
the  decision.  Thomas  A.  Diskin, 
of  De  Witt,  Van  Aken  and  Nast, 
represented  the  UP  in  the  ac¬ 
tion. 

Sasser  Plans  Changes 

Nancy  Sasser’s  Buy-Lines 
column  which  is  carried  in  103 
newspapers  in  68  markets  will 
not  appear  during  the  month  of 
March  because  of  changes  being 
made  in  the  advertising  column. 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
this  week. 


Paper  Beats 
Down  Plan 
For  Wage  Tax 

Latrobe,  Pa. 

The  Latrobe  Bulletin  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  24  won  a  two- 
month  battle  with  city  council 
over  a  proposed  wage  tax. 

At  a  council  meeting  held  in 
a  high  school  auditorium,  the 
proposed  tax  went  down  to  de¬ 
feat.  Interest  over  the  wage  as¬ 
sessment  plan  was  so  high  that 
20  times  as  many  citizens  at¬ 
tended  the  session  as  are  nor¬ 
mally  present  at  council  meet¬ 
ings. 

In  its  campaign,  both  in  its 
news  and  editorial  columns, 
the  Bulletin  persistently  asked 
council  why  it  was  necessary 
when  hundreds  of  otheT  munici¬ 
palities  have  met  increased 
operating  costs  without  impos¬ 
ing  such  a  levy. 

"The  Bulletin  protested  fre¬ 
quently  that  the  tax  would  dis¬ 
courage  new  business  and  new 
residents  and  on  the  final  day 
pointed  out  in  a  story  that  out 
of  40  cities  and  boroughs  in  its 
county  (Westmoreland)  only 
seven  had  ever  taxed  the  wages 
of  workers. 

The  campaign  was  directed 
by  Editor  W.  Lowrie  Kay  and 
City  Editor  Robert  L.  Luttner. 

Currently,  the  Bulletin  is 
campaigning  for  a  modem 
shopping  center.  An  ordinance 
which  would  facilitate  its  con¬ 
struction  was  passed  by  council 
last  August  but  failed  by  one 
vote  to  survive  a  veto.  The 
membership  of  council  has  part¬ 
ly  changed  and  the  ordinance 
has  now  been  re-iniroduced. 


editor  8c  PUBLISHER  for  Mardi  10,  1956 
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Ad  Agencies  Request  ad-lines 


Standard  Column 

Advertising  agencies  are  ask-  current  problem  in  mechanical 


ing  newspapers  to  return  to 
some  standard  column  width. 

And  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  has 
requested  its  members  to  pay 
some  heed  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  made  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  standard  of 
picas  has  been  abandoned. 

More  than  66%  of  the  dailies 
have  reduced  their  column 


production.” 

4-A  made  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations,  which  ANPA 
passed  along  to  its  members 
this  week: 

1.  That  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
national  advertisers,  advertising 
agencies  and  newspapers  that 
the  newspaper  industry  return 
to  a  standard  column  width, 
whatever  that  standard  might 
be. 

This  recommendation  is  made 
in  full  appreciation  of  the  eco- 


POSSIBLE  EFFECTS  OF  4-A  CONSENT  DECREE  I 

What  has  happened  in  ad  agency-client  rela¬ 
tions  since  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  signed  pledge  with  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  (£&P,  Feb.  4,  page  9)  to  do  nothing,  as 
a  trade  association,  designed  to  maintain  uni- 
form  commissions,  rates  in  field  of  national 
advertising? 

Nothing  has  happened,  thus  far.  Nor  is 
anything  drastic — such  as  discarding  the  1551 
method  of  compensation — contemplated  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  At  least  that's  consensus 
based  on  survey  of  top  agencies  this  week  by 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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widths  below  the  old  12-pica 
measurement.  Although  a 
standard  of  11%  picas  was 
adopted  in  1952  to  guide  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  preparation  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  ads,  scores  of  papers 
are  changing  to  other  column 
widths  as  the  trend  to  use  of 
60-inch  newsprint  rolls  gains 
pace. 

“More  and  more  newspaper 
advertisements,”  said  4-As, 
“appear  with  unwanted  white 
space  on  one  hand,  or  distortion 
due  to  shrinkage  on  the  other. 
Many  members  report  that 
this  condition  and  trend  present 
them  with  the  most  serious 

3  Conn.  Papers 
On  9-Col.  Format 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Bridgeport  Telegram 
(morning) ,  and  Bridgeport  Poet 
(evening),  published  by  the 
Post  Publishing  company,  have 
a  “new  look” — a  nine-column 
one. 

With  the  edition  of  Monday, 
March  5,  these  newspapers 
“jumped”  from  the  conventional 
eight-column  page  to  a  nine- 
column  pattern.  The  company's 
third  newspaper,  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Sunday  Poet,  will  convert 
similarly  Sunday,  March  11. 

The  paper  roll  width  remains 
at  68  inches,  but  the  column 
width  has  been  reduced  from 
12  ems  to  11  ems. 

Only  type  change  made  to 
date  has  been  in  the  body  type 
with  an  8  pt.  type  on  an  8V^ 
pt.  slug  replacing  7  pt.  on  7V^ 
pt.  slug.  The  new  body  type  is 
Imperial  No.  la.  The  former 
body  type  was  Ideal. 

All  changes  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  were  made  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  None  was  required  in 
the  stereotype  department,  ex¬ 
cept  an  increase  in  mat  shrink¬ 
age;  nor  in  the  press  room. 


nomic  problems  the  newspaper 
industry  faces  in  the  high  cost 
and  shortage  of  newsprint.  The 
Committee  does  not  urge  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  2-inch  standard 
width,  but  recommends  a  long- 
range  effort  by  the  newspaper 
industry  to  get  back  to  some 
standard. 

2.  That  it  is  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  national  advertisers, 
advertising  agencies  and  news¬ 
papers  that  newspapers  avoid 
lessening  the  quality  of  repro- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n  by  excessive  mat 
shrinkage. 

ANPA’s  committee  on  column 
widths  has  withdrawn  its  rec¬ 
ommended  sizing  scale  and  has 
advised  that  each  agency  decide 
in  ite  own  judgment  how  wide 
to  set  its  advertisements,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  nature  of  each 
ad  and  the  list  in  which  it  is 
to  run.  • 

Canadian  Ad  Outlay 
Hit  $75-Million  in  ’55 

National  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  Canadian  publications 
in  1955  totalled  $75,275,865 
compared  to  $71,051,079  in  1954, 
according  to  tabulations  of  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  by  Elliott-Hay- 
nes  Ltd.,  Toronto,  market  re¬ 
search  firm. 

Of  the  total,  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  accounted  for  $37,972,456 
in  1955  compared  to  $36,091,770 
in  1954.  Weekend  papers  ac¬ 
counted  for  $14,671,305  com¬ 
pared  to  $13,316,797  in  1954. 
Magazines  and  farm  papers 
made  up  the  balance. 

In  daily  newspapers  largest 
category  was  automotive  adver¬ 
tising  amounting  to  $9,319,001 
in  1955  compared  to  $7,571,491 
in  1954.  Next  in  line  was  food 
and  food  product  advertising 
totalling  $4,792,305  in  1955  com¬ 
pared  to  $5,471,909  in  1954,  and 
drugs  and  toilet  goods  adver¬ 
tising  amounting  to  $4,282,367 
in  1955  compared  to  $3,977,895 
in  1954. 


Frederic  R.  Gamble,  4-A  president,  is  still 
convinced  that  consent  decree  will  have  little 
effect  on  agency  business,  although  4-A  is 
urging  members  to  get  written  agreements  with 
media  in  placing  space  and  time. 

Significant,  perhaps,  is  off-the-record, 
closed-to-the-press  panel  discussion  of  | 
changes  that  may  eventuate  from  the  Govern-  | 
ment's  action  scheduled  as  highlight  of  next  1 
week's  spring  meeting  of  the  Association  of  | 
National  Advertising  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  I 

Gilbert  H.  Weil,  ANA  general  counsel,  told  | 
E&P,  through  his  secretary,  that  he  had  "no 
comment"  as  to  what  tack  panel  discussion  might 
take  concerning  consent  decree,  or,  for  that 
matter,  what  possible  effects  decree  has  had 
to  date  on  advertiser-agency  commission 
relations. 

There  is  some  speculation  in  trade  circles 
that  a  "fundamental  change"  is  taking  place 
in  agency  structure  as  presently  constituted. 
Namely,  agency  is  becoming  full-scale 
marketing  organization,  and  as  such  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  just  a  function  of  over-all  opera¬ 
tion. 
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If  and  when  this  change  takes  place,  trade 
opinion  is  that  it  will  be  accompanied  by 
major  switch  to  fee  basis  to  cover  added 
services  of  research,  marketing,  merchandising, 
product  surveys,  etc. 


Major  reason  behind  such  a  change  is 


dwindling  profit  picture  under  present  15% 
commission  system.  But  it  may  also  be  a 
hedge  on  part  of  agencies  just  in  case  15%  com¬ 
mission  is  discarded  as  a  result  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  anti-trust  suit. 


Only  this  week,  Emil  Mogul,  chairman  and 
president,  Emil  Mogul  Co.,  whose  billings  run 
about  $10,000,000,  told  a  meeting  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  News  Association  in  New  York  of  a 
unique  method  of  compensation  he's  trying  to 
sell  clients:  Agency  service  for  a  percentage 
of  the  client's  sales,  instead  of  a  15%  com¬ 
mission  or  flat  fee.  He  said  such  a  system 
would  not  have  a  ceiling  but  would  have  a 
a  minimum  base. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
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Tells  How  to  Get  More 
National  Ads  Tocally’ 


chore.  Every  national  schedule 
that  we  get  that  has  tie-in  pos¬ 
sibilities  (and  a  lot  of  them  do), 
we  send  a  memo  to  the  local 
staff  men  concerned  (with  a 
carbon  to  the  retail  ad  manager, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  We  usually  are  granted  such  J^i3?“”i^e  ^wherter™ccdor  ^or 

There’s  a  lot  of  work  that  requests  because  the  district  ^  and  wWte,  ^e  daS  of 

newspapers  can  do  on  the  local  manager  probably  feels  that  insertion,  the  restrictions 

front  to  get  national  advertis-  qualified  ^ 

ing,  Thurman  W.  Sallade,  St.  than  he  is  to  tell  how  news- 

Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  P®P®r  ^vertising  can  be  made  jjj  ^^g^g 

Pioneer  Press  national  ad  man-  more  e  ec  ive.  short  meetings  if  the  program 

agfer,  told  members  of  the  “And  now  my  fourth  point  dictates.  Result:  We  get  more 

Northwest  Daily  Press  Associa-  on  the  home  front  action:  Be  of  local  linage,  the  national  ad- 

tion  here  recently.  help  to  your  advertisers,  pres-  vertiser  is  delighted  with  the 

“Before  we  give  our  repre-  ent  or  prospective.  Making  tie-ins,  and  we  have  a  better 

sentatives  hell  for  not  getting  telephone  surveys  or  even  chance  of  keeping  the  schedule 

us  on  a  schedule,  let’s  be  sure  hiring  a  couple  of  high  school  Jn  newspapers — radio  and  TV 

we  have  all  the  fences  mended  kids  part-time  to  get  some  do  not  offer  too  many  tie-in  fective,  dependent  upon  the 

at  home,’’  he  asserted.  much-needed  information  for  a  possibilities  for  the  retailer  —  thought  and  planning  that  goes 

Believes  In  Letters  client  can  ^  a  long  way  toward  and  tie-ins  are  what  the  the  effort.  We  use  both 

Following  are  some  sugges-  ®"d®»”"K  to  you  and  the  national  manufacturer  wants  j^inds,  depending  upon  the  job 
tions  offered  by  Mr.  Sallade  to  "®^P®P®J‘  ca^.  most!  to  be  done  and,  of  course,  to 

help  build  national  advertising  Point  5:  The  close  liaison  “Point  6:  Also  on  the  local  gjj  extent,  how  large  the  ad- 
through  greater  sales  efforts  between  the  local  and  retail  scene  is  the  merchandising  job  vertising  schedule.  I  do  want 

locally:  staffs.  This  is  vitally  important  that  we  can  do.  This  can  be  it  however,  that 

He  is  a  great  believer  in  get-  increase  national  and  local  extensive  and  elaborate  but  it  gi^g  gj  the  schedule  is  not 

ting  local  retailers,  brokers,  bnage  and  should  be  no  great  also  can  be  economical  and  ef-  gyp  j^ogt  important  considera- 

wholesalers,  jobbers  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  sales  representatives 


^Retail  Regular^ 
Booklet  on  Press 

A  44-page  booklet  contain- 
ink  reprints  of  the'  “Retail 
Regular”  testimonial  series 
which  appeared  weekly  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  during 
1955  is  now  on  the  press. 

Copies  will  be  available 
later  this  month  at  25c  per 
copy  (10%  discount  on  or¬ 
ders  of  10  or  more.)  To 
order  copies  write:  Promo¬ 
tion  Department,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Suite  1700,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 


tion.  We  are  more  influenced 
by  what  could  result  in  linage 
if  a  product  properly  merchan¬ 
dised  by  us  produced  excellent 
sales  for  an  advertiser  through 
our  services.  If  it  is  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  product 
or  service  to  our  market,  we 


laciurers  saies  representatives  I  1*141  ■**  TII^ 

7™.-:  ■Study  or  Advertising  Ills 

schedule  to  exp&nd  the  list  to  yff  1  1  1  P 

To  Be  Made  by  Panel  of  Pros 

the  boys  in  your  home  field  on 

your  newspaper’s  merits  before  Fraudulent  practices  in  ad-  practical  and  specific  ways  to  are  prone  to  give  more  mer- 
they  will  write  such  letters  for  vertising  and  publishing  are  giv-  substitute  good  practices  for  chandising  help  than  the  size 
you,”  he  added.  ing  the  profession  a  black  eye  bad.  of  the  schedule  might  call  for. 

“Which  brings  us  up  to  my  and  the  public  a  raw  deal,  a  Use  of  “research,”  particular-  If  it  is  a  new  advertiser  to 
second  point  in  the  sales  effort  panel  of  advertising  executives  ly  by  media,  was  hit  hard  by  newspapers,  *we  are  more  in- 
that  can  be  made  on  the  local  decided  at  last  week’s  Chicago  members  of  the  panel,  who  felt  clin'W  to  give  added  effort  and 
front:  Getting  facts  into  the  meeting  of  Pi  Alpha  Mu,  na-  that  too  often  it  merely  over-  if  it  is  exclusively  a  newspaper 
hands  of  the  right  people.  And  tional  fraternity  of  publishing,  whelms  the  buyer  without  ex-  account,  we  extend  our  aid  to 
yon  don’t  need  a  research  staff  advertising  and  management,  plaining  anything.  Opinions  and  a  greater  deg^'ee  than  we  might 
to  do  it.  There  is  a  wealth  of  Fantastic  circulation  claims,  findings  of  the  researches  otherwise, 
information  in  the  city  hall,  distorted  media  promotion  and  should  be  judged  in  the  cold  “Point  7:  Keep  your  helpful 
the  court  house,  the  post  office,  a  callous  disregard  for  the  in-  light  of  practical  business  ex-  material  up  to  date.  A  grocery, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  terests  of  the  public  they  pur-  perience,  they  said.  “Too  many  drug  or  hardware  route  list 
school  board,  the  local  utility  port  to  serve,  are  among  the  normally  level-headed  business-  that  is  outdated  several  years 
companies,  the  state  house,  the  worst  of  these  practices,  said  men  swoon  at  the  approach  of  can  bring  more  curses  than 
hanks.  the  panel,  headed  by  John  Peter  a  research  report,”  one  panelist  praises  from  the  harassed  user 

“I  would  suggest  getting  all  Flynn,  recently  resigned  direc-  commented.  of  the  ancient  volume.  We  like 

the  information  you  can  gather  tor  of  research  and  promotion  Extravagant  Claims  to  include  all  the  officers,  sales 

and  then  disseminate  it  where  for  Maclean-Hunter  Publica-  Many  advertisers  are  system-  managers,  advertising  man- 
it  counts.  You  might  even  let  tions.  atically  bilked  of  their  dollars  agers,  buying  hours,  number  of 

your  reps  in  on  your  secrets.  Panelists  included  Paul  Ful-  by  broadcast  and  print  media  stores,  whether  fresh  produce 
“And  now  our  third  field  of  ton,  retail  advertising  manager,  guilty  of  extravagant  claims  and  frozen  foods  are  handled 
endeavor  on  the  home  front:  the  Chicago  Tribrme;  Frank  of  “coverage”  and  “readership,”  and  other  pertinent,  up-to-date 
and  again  it  doesn’t  cost  us  Freeman,  manager,  Western  thus  substantially  damaging  the  information  in  our  route  books, 
very  much  —  and  you  can  Newspaper  Union;  William  J.  businessman’s  faith  in  advertis-  along  with  a  street  map  show- 
do  It,  too.  We  ask  the  heads  Roepke,  Charles  Bruning  Co.,  ing-  i"?  ^b®  locations  of  the  hotels, 

of  the  district  offices  of  our  Louis  Eiffert,  Illinois  Bell  Tele-  Panelists  agreed  that  pub-  buildings  and  organizations  that 
various  manufacturers  whether  phone  Co.,  and  Mary  M.  BelBeld,  Ushers  must  maintain  high-  the  user  might  most  in- 
we  can  have  a  portion  of  one  advertising  supervisor.  Hough-  calibre  editorial  content  in  their  terested  in.  We  give  him  lots 
of  the  sales  meetings  they  con-  Mifflin  Company. '  publication  to  attract  readers,  of  space  to  make  notes,  too, 

duct  for  their  salesmen  so  that  and  conversely,  advertisers  and  on  the  various  pages^  in  the 

'^e  can  tell  them  how  to  mer-  Study  Planned  space  buyers  should  consider  books  and  we  don’t  fail  to  tell 

chandise  the  newspapers’  ad-  The  group  plans  to  make  a  the  quality  of  readership  of-  him  a  little  bit  about  our- 
vertising  to  better  advantage  comprehensive  study  of  the  fered  by  the  medium,  instead  of  selves,  too. 

"hen  they  make  their  calls  causes  and  effects  of  “advertis-  the  too-often-misleading  quan-  “Point  8:  We  try  to  sell  ideas 
upon  their  retailers  and  buyers,  ing  ills”,  and  come  up  with  tity  figures.  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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Milwaukee  Journal 
Teaches  Truth  in  Ads 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ADVERTISERS  SHOW  KEEN  INTEREST  In  Milwauk**  Journal's  plan 
to  improve  advertising  and  increase  its  believability.  (Left  to  right) 
Clyde  Bedell,  advertising  consultant;  Robert  K.  Drew,  ad  managtr; 
Edwin  Buchanan,  vicepresident.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank;  and 
Frank  V.  Birch,  president,  Klau*Van  Pietersom-Dunlap,  Inc.,  ad  agency. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  plan  and  program  to  im¬ 
prove  newspaper  advertising 
by  increasing  its  believability 
and  multiplying  its  impact  and 
results  were  announced  here 
March  1  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal, 

Behind  the  program  is  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  by  the  Journal  to 
aid  advertisers — both  local  and 
national — to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
of  misleading  and  false  adver¬ 
tising. 

Offer  Expanded  Services 

Likewise,  the  Journal  is 
gearing  its  expanded  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  to  help  advertisers 
turn  out  better-looking  ads. 
Fifteen  expanded  services  are 
offered  to  Journal  advertisers, 
including  a  new  plans  board  to 
provide  individual  advisory  ser¬ 
vice  and  a  six-session  adver¬ 
tising  clinic  to  be  conducted 
this  month  by  Clyde  Bedell, 
nationally  known  advertising 
consultant. 

The  initial  announcement  of 
the  “believability”  phase  of  the 
Journal’s  program  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  its  advertising 
columns  was  to  250  of  Mil- 


“ Yearly,  we  turn  down  thous¬ 
ands  of  lines  of  advertising  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  meet  our 
standards.” 

As  a  means  of  demonstrating 
to  advertisers  just  what  the 
Journal  proposes  be  done  to 
keep  advertising  in  accord  with 
truth  and  good  taste,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  has  produced  a  32-page, 
two-section  standard  size  news¬ 
paper,  covering  in  detail  all 
phases  of  the  program.  The 
special  section,  which  has  been 
presented  to  all  advertisers 
using  the  Journal,  is  a  com¬ 
plete  handbook  on  the  subject. 

Advertiser  Given  Helps 

The  advertiser  “helps”  in¬ 
clude  specific  “do’s  and  don’ts” 
and  present  examples  of  so- 
called  blatant  type  ads  that  are 
frowned  upon,  as  well  as  the 
kind  of  effective  hard-sell  ads 
that  are  to  be  encouraged.  Also 
featured  is  a  list  of  basic  rules 
covering  acceptance  of  display 
and  classified  ads  by  the 
Journal. 

“The  interest  of  all  adver¬ 
tisers  is  best  served  by  a  Jour¬ 
nal  that  is  clean,  orderly  and 


eye  appealing,”  states  the 
Journal  presentation.  “A  news¬ 
paper,  to  be  successful,  must 
enjoy  the  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  of  its  readers.  The  reader 
is  king.  The  Journal  believes 
it  has  an  obligation  to  readers 
to  assure  that  its  advertising 
columns  measure  up  to  the 


same  high  standards  of  truth 
and  accuracy  which  it  guards 
in  its  news  pages. 

“The  Milwaukee  Journal  does 
not  knowingly  accept  any  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  may  be  mis¬ 
leading,  deceptive  or  fraudu¬ 
lent,  nor  that  might  tend  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  its 
readers  in  any  advertising  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  columns.” 


Times  Makes  Sure 
Ads  Are  Fit  to  Print 


waukee’s  leading  advertisers  in 
the  retail  and  general  field.  The 
same  story  was  repeated  the 
following  day  to  a  group  of  375 
advertising  personnel  in  the 
Milwaukee  area. 

Greatly  concerned  over  the 
growing  tendency  of  bombastic 
advertising  claims  in  all  media, 
including  newspapers,  the 
Journal  has  devised  a  plan 
aimed  at  getting  its  advertisers 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
ads. 

Need  Believability 

“Advertising  that  fails  to 
meet  reasonable  requirements 
as  to  its  truth  and  its  manner 
of  presentation  hurts  all  adver¬ 
tising,”  said  a  Journal  editorial 
commenting  upon  its  believa¬ 
bility  program.  “When  all  ad¬ 
vertising  says  what  it  means, 
and  all  advertisers  mean  what 
they  say,  then  all  advertising 
will  work  more  effectively.” 

Robert  K.  Drew,  Journal 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
manager,  explained  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  advertisers  attending 
the  special  luncheon  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Journal’s  high  ad¬ 
vertising  standards,  there  have 
been  relatively  few  objections 
here  to  advertising  as  untrue 
or  misleading.  “We  want  to 
keep  it  that  way,”  he  said. 

IS 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

“Keep  ’em  honest  and  keep 
’em  clean”  might  well  be  the 
motto  of  the  Advertising  Ac¬ 
ceptability  De¬ 
partment  of  the 
New  York 
Times. 

Dedicated  to 
the  principle 
that  all  the  ads 
must  be  fit  to 
print,  too,  the 
Times  maintains 
a  staff  of  three 
men  and  two 
women  to  check 
almost  every  display  ad  be¬ 
fore  publication  to  insure  con¬ 
formity  with  rigorous  standards 
of  fairness,  honesty  and  de¬ 
cency.  The  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department  conducts  a 
similar  but  separate  checking 
operation. 

Last  month  the  Advertising 
Acceptability  Department  drew 
a  new  chief.  Vincent  Redding, 
a  Philadelphia  newspaperman 


who  joined  the  Times  a  year 
ago,  was  named  to  succeed 
Joseph  W.  Gannon,  who  retired 
after  24  years  in  the  job  he 
helped  originate. 

Diversified  Background 

At  45,  Mr.  Redding  has  a 
diversified  background  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  editorial 
work.  He  studied  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  worked  in  advertising 
agencies  before  joining  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  produc¬ 
tion  department  16  years  ago. 
After  a  short  stint  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  he  switched  to  report¬ 
ing  and  rewrite,  and  was  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  when  he  left 
to  join  the  Times.  Meanwhile 
he  had  attended  classes,  most 
of  them  at  night,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Temple  University. 

“I  consider  it  fortunate,”  he 
says,  “that  I’ve  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  pro- 

{Continued  on  page  20) 


Suggestions  Offered 
Suggestions  on  how  to  write 
good  “clean”  ads  note  a  “recent 
trend  to  black  and  bombastic 
ads,”  pointing  out  that  such 
ads  worked  to  the  detriment 
of  all  advertising.  “Some  ad¬ 
vertisements,  essentially  honest, 
may  create  mistrust  by  the  use 
of  extreme  superlatives  and 
attention  getting  devices,”  the 
material  said. 

The  suggestions  noted  correct 
use  of  type  faces,  rules  and 
borders,  illustrations,  layout, 
hand  lettering  and  engravings. 
Rules  for  better  advertising, 
long  in  use  at  the  Journal, 
were  listed  for  easy  reference. 
Also  reprinted  was  the  “Fair 
Business  Code”  adopted  by  the 
Association  of  Better  Businew 
Bureaus  and  a  sketch  of  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Milwaukee  BBB. 

The  Journal,  incidentally,  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  offered  the 
local  BBB  a  special  contribu¬ 
tion,  above  the  regular  Jour^ 
membership  fee,  to  intensify 
the  bureau’s  shopping  service, 
which  checks  on  advertising 
claims. 

Expanded  Services 
The  second  section  dramati^ 
ally  presents  the  expanded  sct- 
vices  of  the  Journal,  including 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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to  all  who  request  it  outlines  coat  we  have  ever  seen”  is 
categories  of  advertising  that  deftly  transformed  into  “the 
are  automatically  taboo  in  the  finest  coat  we  have  ever  sold”; 
pages  of  the  Times — among  them 
matrimonial 

editorial  and  business  tellers, 
f  newspaper  work.”  peddlers, 


Times  Ads 

(Comtinued  from  page  18) 


Milwaukee 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


“the  lowest  price  ever  offered” 
fortune  is  modified  to  “the  lowest  price 
horoscope  we  ever  offered,”  and  “un¬ 
rivaled”  quality  is  merely  “un¬ 
habit-forming  medical  excelled”  in  the  Times, 

More  than  1,500  such  revisions 
are  made  every  year. 

As  for  the  “keep  ’em  clean” 
phase  of  the  department’s  op¬ 
eration,  the  Times’  hawkeyes  and  women, 
will  rival  any  Boston  censor  in  At  a  staff  meeting  March  1, 
ferreting  out  the  vulgar  or  in-  Advertising  Manager  Drew  em- 
decent.  A  famous  bit  of  phasized  that  the  new  program 
bowdlerization  during  Mr.  Gan-  was  not  a  promotion  gimmick, 
non’s  reign  was  the  changing  but  a  sincere,  long-range  effort 
of  a  night  club  ad  from  “50  to  improve  the  quality  and  ef. 
of  the  Hottest  Girls  this  Side  fectiveness  of  all  types  of  ad- 
“50  of  the  Most  vertising  in  the  Journal. 

Under  the  program,  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  ad  executive  staff  has  re¬ 
cently  been  realigned,  Mr.  Drew 
The  new  set-up  in¬ 


offers, 
individual 
homework  opportun- 


'Since  most  of  the  Times’  ac-  ities,  _ 

ceptability  standards  are  based  products  and  personal  attacks, 
on  unhappy  past  experience.  Certain  claims  are  also  on 
knowledge  of  precedents  is  im-  the  proscribed  list,  and  others 
portant  in  the  department’s  are  added  as  the  need  arises, 
work.  Now  the  new  chief  can  For  example,  the  department 
rely  on  the  experience  of  George  will  screen  out  promises  to  cure 
A.  Wells,  assistant  advertising  wrinkles,  banish  freckles 
acceptance  manager,  who  has  grow  new  hair,  A  dim  view  is 
been  in  the  department  for  16  taken  of  correspondence  courses 
years,  and  William  D.  Kauf-  which  claim  to  be  equivalent  to 
mann,  who  has  been  associated  school  attendance, 
with  advertising  acceptability  Claims  Modified 

since  the  mid-twenties  and  has  The  department  is  aided  by  of  Hell”  to 
served  the  Times  as  assistant  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  Alluring  Maidens  this  Side  of 
classined  ad  manager.  Two  sec-  utilizes  information  provided  by  Paradise.” 

retanes  round  out  the  staff.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  On  another  occasion  much-  _ 

Proscribed  Categories  and  other  government  agencies  needed  drapery  was  added  to  told  E&P. 

A  characteristic  wince  at  the  in  investigating  doubtful  adver-  a  photo  of  fan  dancer  Sally  dudes  the  following; 
word  “censorship”  betrays  Mr.  tising  practices.  Rand.  She  told  a  news  con- 

Redding’s  years  of  experience  Though  revisions  of  national  ference  the  next  day  that  the 
on  the  editorial  side,  but  he  con-  ads  are  occasionally  called  for —  Times  was  guilty  of  carrying 
cedes  that  the  hated  term  ac-  usually  to  conform  with  the  misleading  advertising, 
curately  describes  much  of  the  Times’  standards  of  good  taste 
work.  In  fact,  the  department  — the  acceptability  staff  devotes 
was  known  as  Advertising  Cen-  the  bulk  of  its  time  to  weeding 
sorship  until  a  change  was  exaggerated  claims  and  under¬ 
deemed  expedient  in  the  selling  statements  out  of  local 
troubled  blue-pencil  days  of  retail  copy.  Thus  “unheard  of 
World  War  II,  prices”  become  “amazingly  low 


Harold  Daniels,  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  sales;  Harry  Gwalt- 
ney,  director  of  the  Journal’s 
ROP  Color  Service;  Arthur 
The  Times  ran  one  of  the  manager,  sales  presenta- 

controversial  Spring  Cotton  ^{0^5  training  divisions; 

Mills  ads  a  few  years  ago —  jj  Bendinger,  manager  of 

and  was  flooded  with  reader  Iq^^I  general  advertising;  Nor- 
complaints.  Some  of  Col.  Saukerson,  manager,  gen- 

Spring’s  fanciful  pleasantries  gral  advertising;  Charles 

have  been  declined  by  the  Times  Clarke,  supervisor,  classified 
.  advertising  street  sales;  Rich- 

Complaint  Mail  JJJ.J  Trowbridge,  supervisor. 

More  than  1,500  reader  com-  downtown  retail  advertising; 
plaints  come  into  the  depart-  Frank  Page,  manager,  classified 
ment  each  year.  Some  are  from  advertising;  Warren  Heyse,  su- 
mail  order  customers  who  pervisor.  North  Side  retail  ad- 
haven’t  given  an  advertiser  vertising;  William  Klumb,  su- 
enough  time  to  fill  an  order,  pervisor,  autoinotive  advertis- 
Others  object  to  the  contents  of  i^g;  Joe  Batteiger,  supenrisor, 
editorial  ads  placed  by  political  South  Side  retail  advertising, 
and  special  interest  groups.  Urges  Better  Effort 

While  phone  discussions  often  «  j  n  •  u-  _ i,., 

reassure  impatient  purchasers  ,  Clyde  Bedell,  m  l«s  remarks 
and  Partisan  zealots,  J.ther  com-  Milwaukee  advertisers  con- 
plaints  are  followed  through,  advertising  tram- 

sometimes  with  extensive  in- 
vestigations.  If  a  reader’s  gripe  part, 

is  found  to  be  justified,  the  “During  these  years  of  boom 
advertiser  involved  may  be  economy,  it  has  been  much 
warned,  or  restricted  in  his  easier  to  make  profits  wi 
copy,  or  banished  from  the 

columns  of  the  Times.  It  doesn’t  Circulations  of  newspapers  are 
happen  often,  but  it  happens.  “P  .  inordinately.  Each  stores 
The  Times  will  pay  a  reward  individual  advertisii^  linage  is 
of  $100  to  anyone  causing  the  up  tremendously.  Each  s  ore 
arrest  and  conviction  of  a  per-  with  more  and  more  ads 
son  or  firm  obtaining  money  offerings  has  been  reac  ing 
under  false  pretenses  through  niore  and  more  people  wi 
advertising  published  in  its  discretionary 

columns.  There  haven’t  been  i>uying  power.  Stores  Imye  not 
many  occasions  to  pay  the  re-  iiud  to  do  good  advertising 
ward  in  recent  years  —  none  results  under  these  con  1- 
were  paid  in  1955  —  indicating  tions. 

that  advertising  standards  have  “Newspaper  rates  have  gone 
risen  and  that  the  Times  de-  up  less  per  inch  per  thousand 
partment  is  on  the  job.  circulation  than  anything  els* 

“The  Times  itself  is  an  elo-  stores  buy.” 
quent  testimonal  to  the  effec-  He  urged  advertisers  to  put 
tiveness  of  its  advertising  forth  better  efforts  by  follow- 
acceptability  program,”  Mr.  ing  modem  methods  of  serving 
Reding  says.  the  public  in  print. 
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Aiming  at  the  RICH  Southwest? 


Don't  Miss  the  MAGIC  EMPIRE! 


Start  With  Metropolitan  '  ^ 
Tulsa,  Water  Capital  of 
the  Southwest 

Tulsa  .  .  .  Oil  Capital  of  the 
World,  and  Water  City  of  the 
Southwest  ...  is  perched  right 
in  the  center  of  the  billion-dollar 
“V  Magic  Empire.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  people  live  in  Metropolitan 
Tulsa,  sharing  an  effective  buying 
income  of  497  million  dollars.  To 
\  reach  this  rich  market,  place  your 
advertising  in  the  Tulsa  World 
and  the  Tulsa  Tribunal 
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WHY  did 

The  Washington  Star 

publish  a 
136  page  edition 

on  Tuesday,  February  21  f 

George  Washington’s  birthday  (which  fell  on  a  Wednesday  this  year)  is  the  nationally 
famous  Bargain  Day  in  The  Nation’s  Capital. 

Merchants  all  over  the  area  open  their  stores  for  about  five  hours  and  treat  the  public 
to  the  hottest  bargains  of  the  year.  It  is  an  event  that  literally  packs  downtown  Washington 
with  eager  and  excited  buyers. 

So  how  did  merchants  divide  their  advertising  between  The  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  Washington’s  morning  newspaper.^ 

The  Tuesday  Evening  Star  published  136  pages;  the  Tuesday  morning  paper  published 
76  pages.  If  you  feel  it  would  be  proper  to  compare  The  Tuesday  Evening  Star  with  the 
Wednesday  morning  paper,  the  figures  come  out  136  pages  for  The  Star  and  64  pages  for 
the  morning  paper. 

On  the  Tuesday  in  question,  The  Star  ran  65,203  lines  or  70.4%  of  total  department 
store  advertising  for  the  day;  the  morning  paper  ran  15,123  lines  or  16.3%. 

The  figures  show  how  highly  Washington’s  leading  advertisers  value  the  remarkable 
pulling  power  of  The  Star.  They  provide  more  proof  of  a  point  we’ve  made  again  and  again — 
that  it  is  a  family  habit  in  Washington  to  shop  the  ads  at  home  in  The  Washington  Evening 
Star.  That  is  why  The  Star  published  a  136  page  edition  on  Tuesday,  February  21,  versus 
76  pages  for  Washington’s  morning  newspaper. 


The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Aapratanftd  nofienoHy  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormtboa,  Inc.,  420  Laxinglon  Av«.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Dotreit  —  Lot  Ang«l*»  —  San  Frandtco 
Spociof  Florida  r*pr«Matativ«:  Tti*  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Booch,  Florida 
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£  Here’s  the  linage 
leading  newspapers 


MilwaukM  Journal 
49,437,702  LINES 


Chicago  Tribune 
41,573,095  LINES 


Chicago  Tribune 
42,681,608  LINES 


Chicago  Tribune 
47,632,116  LINES 


Milwaukee  Journal 

41,107,266  LINES 


New  York  Times 

35,073,418  LINES 


Washington  Star 
36,796,885  LINES 


Miami  Herald 

34,585,459  LINES 


Washington  Star 
42,494,020  LINES 


New  York  Times 

41,223,199  LINES 


New  York  Times 

39,574,371  LINES 


Baltimore  Sun 
34,504,909  LINES 


New  York  Times 

36,089,736  LINES 


Washington  Star 
40,042,712  LINES 


Washington  Star 
38,854,833  LINES 


Miami  Herald 
35,024,774  LINES 


New  York  Times 

41,721,343  LINES 


Detroit  News 

34,402,949  LINES 


Miami  Herald 
38,081,593  LINES 


Milwaukee  Journal 

34,329,926  LINES 


New  York  News 

34,880,262  LINES 


Miami  Herald 
39,371,257  LINES 


Detroit  News 

36,962,387  LINES 


Washington  Star 

33,085,982  LINES 


Baltimore  Sun 
37,377,338  LINES 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
38,687,083  LINES 


Baltimore  Sun 
36,292,120  LINES 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 

32,778,081  LINES 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 

34,471,282  LINES 


Baltimore  Sun 
38,154,798  LINES 


Miami  Herald 
36,249,618  LINES 


Detroit  News 

37,088,364  LINES 


Dallas  Times  Herald 

32,598,237  LINES 


Baltimore  Sun 
34,379,208  LINES 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
36,894,060  LINES 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
36,019,931  LINES 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
38,133,092  LINES 


New  York  News 

32,492,117  LINES 


Houston  Chronicle 
36,671,355  LINES 


Detroit  News 

34,307,660  LINES 


Houston  Chronicle 
35,945,448  LINES 


Detroit  News 

37,242,380  LINES 


Houston  Chronicle 
32,362,311  LINES 

New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune  B  States 

30,554,090  LINES 

Akron  Beacon-Journal 

29,358,905  LINES 

Minneapolis  Star  B 
Tribune 

29,153,413  LINES 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

29,042,156  LINES 


Houston  Chronicle 
33,650,107  LINES 

New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune  B  States 

33,105,364  LINES 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

31,955,631  LINES 


New  York  News 

35,600,331  LINES 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
34,094,238  LINES 


Houston  Chronicle 
36,804,665  LINES 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
34,900,616  LINES 


Dallas  Times  Herald 

34,325,888  LINES 

New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune  B  States 

34,253,109  LINES 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

32,147,839  LINES 


Dallas  Times  Herald 

33,885,507  LINES 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 

33,940,823  LINES 

New  York  News 

33,639,892  LINES 

Minneapolis  Star  B 
Tribune 
33,215,721  LINES 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

33,000,104  LINES 

New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune  B  States 

32,844,806  LINES 

Atlanta  Journal  B 
Constitution 
31,859,797  LINES 

Newark  News 

30,899,019  LINES 


New  York  News 

33,708,320  LINES 

Minneapolis  Star  B 
Tribune 
33,526,473  LINES 

New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune  B  States 

32,761,168  LINES 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
32,528,996  LINES 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 

32,490,263  LINES 

Atlanta  Journal  B 
Constitution 
31,467,687  LINES 

Indianapolis  Star 
30,484,314  LINES 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 

30,166,558  LINES 

Minneapolis  Star  B 
Tribune 
29,570,293  LINES 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

29,152,431  LINES 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 

31,810,936  LINES 

Minneapolis  Star  B 
Tribune 
31,635,574  LINES 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

31,377,853  LINES 


Dallas  News 

28,698,952  LINES 


(Philadelphia  Bulletin 

28,823,327  LINES 

I  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
I  28,750,875  LINES 


Indianapolis  Star 
27,737,641  LINES 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 
30,376,137  LINES 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  I  Dallas  News 

27,571,869  LINES  |  28,491,002  LINES 

I 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  |  Newark  News 

27,505,374  LINES  •  28,230,452  LINES 


Dallas  News 

30,293,524  LINES 


Dallas  News 

30,282,560  LINES 


Newark  News 

30,425,324  LINES 


Dayton  News 

29,620,490  LINES 


Source;  Media  Records — Total  Advertising  of  Leading  Newspapers  (both  6  &  7  Day) 


!  Milwaukee  Journal 

-1 - 

{  Milwaukee  Journal 

-r 

44,649,859  LINES 

1  45,788,940  LINES 

j  Chicago  Tribune 

1  Chicago  Tribune 

1  43,179,051  LINES 

1  45,466,900  LINES 

_l _ 

_ L 
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record  of  the  nations 


over  the  past  eight  years 


I  MilwaukM  Journal 
I  31,073,874  LINES 

I 

I  Chicago  Tribune 
I  49,995,348  LINES 


Milwaukoo  Journal 
49,370,397  LINES 


Milwaukoo  Journal 
34,454,953  LINES 


From  seventeenth  position  in 
advertising  among  America’s 
newspapers  in  1948  to  first 
place  in  the  nation  for  the 
year  1955.  That’s  the 
“progress  report”  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  which  last 
year  published  59,788,874 
lines  of  advertising  —  a 
gain  of  more  than  11,000,000 
lines  over  the  preceding  year. 
In  Southern  California,  The 
Times  is  first  by  far  in  news 
presentation,  advertfeing  and 
circulation  —  first  by  far  in 
service  to  its  community. 


Chicago  Tribuno 
48,151,079  LINES 


Chicago  Tribuno 
53,484,090  LINES 


Miami  Horald 
43,170,108  LINES 


Miami  Horald 
45,030,139  LINES 


Now  York  Timot 

49.537,354  LINES 


Washington  Star 
43,834,859  LINES 


Now  York  Timot 

44,134,430  LINES 


Miami  Horald 
48,997,554  LINES 


Clovoland  Plain  Doalor 
43.531,448  LINES 


Washington  Star 
43.943.439  LINES 


Clovoland  Plain  Doalor 
44,434,413  LINES 


Now  York  Timos 

43,130,934  LINES 


Clovoland  Plain  Doalor 
41,011,437  LINES 


Washington  Star 

44,083.505  LINES 


Houston  Chronicio 
43,479,319  LINES 


Dotroit  Nows 
41,484,487  LINES 


Dotroit  Nows 

38,999.434  LIN6S 


Houston  Chronicio 
38,833,178  LINES 


Bohimoro  Sun 
39,031,059  LINES 


Baltimoro  Sun 
41,384,137  LINES 


Houston  Chronicio 
38,304,508  LINES 


Baltimoro  Sun 
38.444.381  LINES 


Dotroit  Nows 

40.783,403  LINES 


Philodolphia  Inquiror 
38,345,110  LINES 


Philodolphia  Inquiror 
39,344,347  LINES 

Minnoapolis  Star  & 
Tribuno 
39,049,137  LINES 

Now  Orloans  Timos 
Picayuno  A  Statos 
38,737,940  LINES 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
38,578,947  LINES 

Dallas  Timos  Horald 
38.377,889  LINES 


Philodolphia  Inquiror 
37,095,083  LINES 

Now  Orloans  Timos 
Picayuno  A  Statos 
35,380.081  LINES 

Minnoapolis  Star  A 
Tribuno 
34,988,814  LINES 

Akron  Boocon  Journal 

34,744,774  LINES 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
34,493.353  LINES 


Akron  Boocon  Journal 

34,380,143  LINES 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

35,343,599  LINES 

Minnoapolis  Star  A 
Tribuno 

34,993,454  LINES 

Now  Orloans  Timos 
Picayuno  A  Statos 

34,533,310  LINES 

Dallas  Timos  Horald 
33,917,044  LINES 

Now  York  Nows 

33,403,013  LINES 

Atlanta  Journal  A 
Constitution 
33.349,035  LINES 

Cincinnati  Enquiror 
31,348,998  LINES 


Akran  Boacon  Journal 

37,734,030  LINES 

Cincinnati  Enquiror 
37.543,838  LINES 

Washington  Post  A 
Timos  Horald 

37,353,054  LINES 

Now  York  Nows 

34,338,340  LINES 

Atlanta  Journal  A 
Constitution 
35,533,877  LINES 


Now  York  Nows 

33,404,133  LINES 

Dallas  Timos  Horald 
33,935,481  LINES 

Atlanta  Journal  A 
Constitution 
33,437,777  LINES 

Washington  Post  A 
Timos  Horald 
33,503,370  LINES 

Cincinnati  Enquiror 
33,390,753  LINES 


Tolodo  Blado 
31.334,509  LINES 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Isolated  TV  Spots, 
Special  Editions  Hit 


Isolated  spot  TV  announce-  nouncements  once  every  four 
ments,  like  “the  special  editions  weeks,  or  thereabouts,  do  not 
the  newspapers  get  out  every  pay  off.  They  remind  me  of 
once  in  a  while,  do  not  pay  off,”  the  special  editions  the  news- 
Walter  Guild,  president,  Guild,  papers  get  out  every  once  in 
Bascom  &  Bonfigli,  Inc.,  told  a  while,  in  which  advertisers 
a  meeting  this  week  of  the  San  who  never  raise  their  heads 
Francisco  Advertising  Club.  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
Mr.  Guild,  whose  agency  come  out  of  the  woodwork  and 
places  about  80%  of  its  clients’  run  an  ad  to  get  in  on  the  extra 
money  in  TV,  charged  that  “al-  circulation  of  the  special  edition, 
though  TV  offers  the  most  re-  This  kind  of  activity  is  designed 
markable  opportunity  for  sales-  to  be  sold.  It  is  certainly  not 
manship  .  .  .  time  will  show  designed  to  sell.” 
that  some  of  the  TV  commer-  Mr.  Guild  further  noted  that 
cials  now  being  used  are  actu-  over-spending  on  TV  production 
ally  destroying  sales,  rather  “is  intentional,  with  the  intent 
than  building  them.”  idea  of  making  it  a  rich  ad- 

Singling  out  the  “seven  or  vertiser’s  medium.  We  think 
eight  commercials”  seen  on  a  this  is  a  mistake,  and  will  some 
typical  TV  spectacular  show  of  day  be  bitterly  regretted.” 

90  minute-duration  which  offer  n  t _ i 

such  unrelated  items  as  mat-  Basford  Billings 

tresses,  eyelash  darkener,  bath-  Top  $1 1-Million 

room  fixtures,  etc.,  Mr.  Guild  g.  M.  Basford  Co.,  New  York, 

had  the  biggest  year  in  its 
“It  has  been  our  experience  history  in  1955,  Fred  Adams, 
that  these  isolated  spot  an-  president,  reported  last  week. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD  QUINTET  discusses  current  expansion  activHiw 
of  the  agency.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are:  R.  C.  Francis  of  Los  Angelss, 
vicepresident  and  Pacific  Coast  manager;  J.  J.  Hartigan  of  Detroit, 
senior  vicepresident  and  media  director;  T.  Milburn  Johnston,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  San  Francisco  office;  E.  A.  Schirmer,  also  of 
Detroit,  senior  vicepresident;  and  Herbert  O.  Nelson,  newly  elected 
vicepresident,  San  Francisco  office. 


was  that  of  representative  for  Appointments  .  .  . 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News,  ,  , 

died  in  Philadelphia  after  a  •  Violet  W  Clifton  has  b«n 
Inno.  illnos..  appointed  media  director  of  the 

For  many  years  associated  ^ew  York  of^e  of  Brisacher, 
with  the  agency  field  in  Chicago  ee  er  &  Staff, 
and  Philadelphia,  he  was  ex- 

ecutive  vicepresident  of  Roche,  *  Eckhardt  Ltd.,  To- 

Williams  &  Cleary  until  his  re-  ««  media  manager 

tirement  in  1946.  *  Appointment  of  GusUv 

Pneger  as  a  media  group  super- 
visor  with  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
Agency  Earnings  Up  Chicago,  was  announced  this 
Annual  report  of  Albert  week.  For  past  23  years  he 
Frank-Guenther-Law  advertis-  has  been  with  Young  &  Rubi- 
ing  agency  shows  net  income  of  cam,  Inc.,  more  than  half  that 
$210,525  in  1955,  as  compared  time  as  a  media  buyer, 
with  $74,604  in  1954.  Earn-  • 

ings,  per  common  share,  were  „  ^ 

$3.69  for  1955  and  $1.05  for  the  »alt  Joins  PK 
previous  year.  Staff  of  Bakers 

Leo  T.  Batt,  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  publicity  business  since 
1934,  has  joined  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  the  Bakers  of 
America  Program,  promotional 
division  of  the  American  Bak¬ 
ers  Association. 

He  served  with  the  City  News 
Bureau,  Chicago,  was  a  general 
assignment  and  police  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times  and  was  on  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Staff  in  Newark, 
N.  J. 

In  1951  he  joined  the  Lot 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror. 

He  replaces  Robert  Zimmer¬ 
man  who  left  the  Program  staff 
to  head  the  PR  department  of 
Calkins  &  Holden,  Chicago  ad 
agency. 
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rBrmh-% 

Moore  1 
newspapers 


1  locally - 
influenced 
Ohio  , 
i  markets! A 


ALL  business  is  People 
ALL  People  love 
'  LOCAL  News! 


JULIUS  MATHEWS 

SPECIAL  AGENCY,  Inc. 


The  CentMi  Beposltory.  The  ^ 
Mnrion  8Ur.  The  Salem  Newt.  The 
Steubenville  Herald-Star.  The  Portsmouth 
Tlmei,  The  fronton  Tribune.  The 
^  East  Llverfiool  Bevlew.  ^ 


Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new  york,  Detroit, 
BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHERE- 
ever”  National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 


Advertising  Linage  is  the  Final  Measure 
of  a  New^per’s  Sales  Power 

How  do 
general 
advertisers 
rank 

Philadelphia 

newspapers! 

First  in  National  Advertising 
First  in  Retail  Advertising 
First  in  Classified  Advertising 
First  in  TOTAL  Advertising 

Lhsgt  Smrft:  HtdU 


TOTAL  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
1955 


INQUIRER 

5,937,000  lines 


BULLETIN 

5,236,000  lines 

In  1955,  The  Inquirer  published  the  largest  volume  of  general  I 

advertising  ever  carried  by  any  newspaper  in  the  history  of  I 

Philadelphia— 5,937,000  lines  ...  a  gain  of  340,000  lines  over  I 
1954;  a  leadership  of  700,000  lines  over  the  second  newspaper.  I 

1955  marked  the  7th  consecutive  year  that  general  advertisers  I 

have  made  The  Inquirer  their  first  choice  for  sales  in  Delaware  I 
Valley,  U.S.A.  I 


inquirer 

Constnctirely  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


tKchuve  Advrtiting  H^prttentatnet: 

NEW  YORK-ROBERT  T.  DEVIIN,  JR.,  342  Modhon  Av«.,  Murray  HUI  2-5839]l 
CHICAOO— EDWARD  J.  LYNCH.  20  N.  Wockar  Drive,  AiyJover  3-6270)' 
DETROIT— GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Petwbscol  Bldg.,  Woodward  S-7260. 

West  Coast  Rspresentoffyes; 

SAN  FRANCISCO— FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES,  ISS  Montgomory  St.,  Gartlald  1-7946; 
lOS  ANGEUS- FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES,  3460  WHsMro  Boulovard,  Dunkirk  S-3S57. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Five  Reasons  Cited 
Why  Stores  Ignore  TV 


Retailers  are  spending  more 
money  on  newspaper  and  direct 
mail  advertising  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  but  have  “strangely 
failed’*  to  embrace  television. 

This  “apparent  enigma”  is 
discussed  in  current  issue  of 
Journal  of  Retailing,  quarterly 
publication  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Retailing. 
Author  of  the  article,  “Why 
Retailers  Bypass  Television,”  is 
Irving  Settel,  an  instructor  in 
TV  at  Pace  College. 

After  “a  comprehensive  per¬ 
sonal  analysis”  of  question¬ 
naires  completed  by  some'  100 
stores,  and  a  study  of  reports 
on  the  subject  by  educational 
institutions  and  retailing 
groups,  Mr.  Settel  offers  five 
basic  reasons  for  the  enigma: 

1)  Difficulty  of  multiple-item 
advertising  on  TV ;  2)  Unavail¬ 
ability  to  retailers  of  most  de¬ 
sirable  time  periods;  3)  Exces¬ 
sive  planning  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  effective  TV  shows  and 
commercials;  4)  Fact  that  local 


Hagerstown 
Racks  Up 
Continuous 
Sales 
Increases 


Auk.  19K5 
Sept.  1966 
Oct.  1966 
Nov.  1966 
Dec.  1966 
Jan.  1966 
Feb.  1966 


18.9%  over  1964 
22.0%  over  1964 
21.4%  over  1964 
11.2%  over  1964 
18.6%  over  1964 
12.4%  over  1966 
13.6%  over  1966 


These  Sales  ManaKement  Retail 
Sales  Forecasts  are  beinK 
proven  every  nnonth.  Per  capita 
income  now  $1699 — ^hiKber  than 
state  averaKe.  AveraKe  family 
income  $6142 — Cash  farm  in¬ 
come  $12,862,000.  Effective  Buy- 
inK  Income  Washinston  County 
alone  $114,017,000. 

Advertise  now  to  sell  more  in 
our  8  county  market  of  over 
186,000  consumers  (city  A  re¬ 
tail  area).  No  other  medium 
sells  more  effectively  to  your 
distributors,  your  dealers,  your 
consumers.  They  demand  and 
read  us  every  day. 


Herald-Mail 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

National  Uepresonlativa 
■wrico,  Kuipors  A  Mahonay,  Inc. 


shows  produced  by  retailers  can¬ 
not  compete  with  network;  and 
5)  High  cost  of  TV. 

Mr.  Settel  writes  that  the 
consensus  among  retailers  is 
that  “newspaper  advertising 
still  produces  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  customers  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  spent,  and  that  radio  adver¬ 
tising  is  frequently  as  effective 
as  TV,  although  the  cost  is 
much  less.  The  retailer  who  ad¬ 
vertises  on  TV  is  frequently 
confronted  with  program  and 
talent  costs  as  well  as  time 
charges.” 

Dotcntovon  Stores  Get 
Shoppers  in  N,  Y.  State 

Stores  in  city  retail  districts 
in  New  York  State  still  sell 
more  merchandise  than  subur¬ 
ban  shops,  but  in  sales  of  con¬ 
venience  goods,  such  as  food, 
drugs  and  housewares,  subur¬ 
ban  shopping  centers  are  clos¬ 
ing  the  gap.  State  Commerce 
Commissioner  Edward  T.  Dick¬ 
inson  said  this  week  in  releas¬ 
ing  an  analysis  of  retail  trade 
expansion  in  the  state  based  on 
recently  completed  ’54  federal 
Census  of  Business. 

The  analysis  shows  that  al¬ 
though  both  areas  are  gaining 
in  trade  volume  the  city  store 
continues  in  favor  for  items  in 
which  comparison  shopping  is 
an  important  factor. 

Food  stores  continued  to  at¬ 
tract  the  largest  share  of  re¬ 
tail  business  in  the  state,  25.8% 
in  1954.  Second  largest  share 
went  to  the  automotive  group. 

Dealer  Ad  Council 
Formed  by  Chevrolet 

Formation  of  a  Dealer  Ad¬ 


vertising  Council,  patterned 
along  the  lines  of  the  company’s 
pioneering  National  Dealer 
Planning  System,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  W.  E. 
Fish,  general  sales  manager, 
Chevrolet  Motor  Division,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp. 

The  new  council,  which  will 
be  made  up  of  one  dealer  from 
each  of  the  company’s  42  zone 
locations  over  the  nation,  will 
hold  semi-annual  two-day  meet¬ 
ings  in  Detroit  to  discuss  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  with  Chevro¬ 
let  executives. 

Half  the  committee  will  meet 
in  the  spring  and  the  other  half 
in  the  fall.  Procedure  will  be 
for  all  dealers  to  present  ad¬ 
vertising  suggestions  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  their  zone 
dealer  delegates  for  discussion 
at  the  Detroit  meeting^. 

Garden,  Home  Pieces 
Produced  by  Bureau 

Two  retail  promotions  high¬ 
lighting  extra-linage  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  garden  supply  and 
home  improvement  markets  have 
been  made  available  to  retail  ad 
staffs  by  newspapers  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  seven-page  garden  pre¬ 
sentation  notes,  “This  man  John 
J.  Gr^nthumb  will  buy  lawn 
and  garden  supplies  in  ’56 
totaling  $4-billion  .  .  .  over  $83 
per  family  for  you  to  shoot  at.” 

‘  The  one-page  home  improve¬ 
ment  presentation  headlines,  “A 
20%  bigger  sales  opportunity — 

’  $325  per  family.”  A  four-page' 
mimeographed  fact  sheet  that 
points  to  a  20%  linage  gain  for 
^  newspapers,  gives  salesmen  ad¬ 
ditional  help  in  selling  this 
classification. 

Alexandre  To  Open 

Alexandre  of  Oxford  Street, 
'  one  of  Britain’s  leading  men’s 
clothing  houses,  will  open  two 
retail  stores  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  area  within  the  next 
^  month  in  its  first  American 
■  business  venture. 


«AN  ALABAMA 

JOURNALIST  SAYS: 

“W«  are  now  beginning  our  fifth 
year  of  publication  of  Keister  'Sup¬ 
port  the  Church'  series,  and  we  ore 
still  carrying  the  original  single  spon¬ 
sor.  We  think  this  is  a  splendid  record. 
Aside  from  the  pliu  linage  realised 
from  individual  church  copy,  this 
service  has  done  much  to  foster 
closer  relations  between  The  Times 
and  the  churches  of  Huntsville.  We 
have  received  much  favorable  com- 
MR.  R.  M.  BUCHANAN,  ouif  ministers  and  from 

ADV.  MGR.  our  readers.  The  prospects  for  con- 

THE  HUNTS'VILLE  TIMES  tinuing  these  inspiring  messages  on 
HUNTSVILLE,  ALABAMA  t 

annual  basis  ore  excellent.” 

Let  M  send  yon  proofs  and  fnll  information  about  America's  No.  1 
relisions  feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealinK  copy.  Now  mnninx 
ref^arly  in  over  950  newspapers.  Write  Dept.  MU,  Keister  AdvertisinK 
Service,  Strasburs,  VirsiniiL _ 


Heavy  Newspaper 
Support  Sought 

Newspapers  should  be  the 
first  line  of  contact  with  the 
public  retailers  to  tie  in  with 
the  present  electrical  indus¬ 
try’s  campaign,  “Live  Better 
— Electrically,”  Alex  Lewyt, 
president  of  Lewyt  Corpora¬ 
tion,  told  a  meeting  of  his 
sales  executives. 

Mr.  Lewyt  said  that  dis¬ 
tributors  of  LeWyt  vacuum 
cleaners  and  Lewyt  built-in 
wall  air  conditioners  should 
support  their  dealers  in 
newspaper  advertising  im¬ 
mediately,  for  millions  of 
American  families  are  be¬ 
ing  made'  more  and  more 
conscious  of  the  benefits  of 
low-cost  electricity.  He  said 
the  campaign  should  help 
create  a  greater  demand  for 
appliances,  with  retailers 
reaping  profits  “if  they  let 
consumers  know  they  have 
the  electrical  products.” 

Bank's  Teaser  Ads 
Keep  Phones  Busy 

Elkhart,  Ind. 
The  effectiveness  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  for  a  bank  was 
clearly  demonstrated  here  when 
the  First  National  Bank  of 
Elkhart  decided  to  offer  a  $100 
gold  watch  to  the  l,000,000th 
caller  on  the  bank’s  “Time  of 
Day”  telephone  service. 

During  the  first  two  years  of 
this  service,  it  averaged  about 
1,400  calls  per  day.  After  the 
bank  began  publishing  teaser 
ads,  offering  the  watch  to  the 
millionth  caller,  calls  jumped. 

The  first  day  the  calls  jumped 
to  3,000  and  continued  upward 
each  day  until  they  were  aver¬ 
aging  nearly  5,000  daily  for  the 
next  10  days.  Then  a  larger 
ad  was  inserted  in  the  Elkhart 
Truth,  stating  that  during  the 
next  48  hours  the  1,000,000th 
call  would  be  reached. 

The  next  day,  13,113  calls 
were  received  and  the  watch 
was  awarded  a  local  man  who 
made  his  call  to  “pinpoint  his 
timing  so  he  could  pick  up  his 
wife  at  an  Elkhart  church.” 

Jack  Donis,  president  of  the 
bank,  says  he  is  certain  that 
the  amazing  response  to  the 
1,000,000th  caller  campaign  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  his  newspaper  ads. 
He  further  states  that  his  news¬ 
paper  ads  actually  made  money 
for  the  bank  because  evelry  per¬ 
son  who  called  this  service  was 
given  a  telephone  sales  pitch 
regarding  the  hank’s  services. 
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ROCHESTER  8,  NEW  YORK 


SPEED  GRAPHIC  Shots  of  Tanker-Bridge 
Collision  Win  Editors’  Praise  for  DICK  BURBAGE 


Dick  Burbage,  chief  photographer  for  The 
Charleston  Evening  Post  and  The  News 
and  Courier,  has  counted  ten  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Speed  Graphic.  How¬ 
ever,  photography  has  always  been  a 
source  of  interest  in  his  life,  since  the  age 
of  twelve  when  he  first  began  “playing 
around  with  cameras.” 

The  highlight  of  his  career  as  a  news¬ 
paper  photographer  to  date  was  the  re¬ 
markable  sequence  pictures  of  the  tanker- 
bridge  collision  shown  here.  The  editors 
of  his  newspaper  believe  they  are  among 
the  best  pictures  they  have  ever  published. 

Dick  has  this  to  say  about  his  “once  in 
a  lifetime”  experience.  “Many  people  have  said  I  was  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  which  is  true.  1  say  it  is  only  a  part  of  the 
story.  Being  there  with  my  faithful  Speed  Graphic  made  the  pic¬ 
tures  possible.  It  was  actually  the  first  set  of  sequence  pictures 
that  I  have  taken  with  my  Speed  Graphic  and  I  don't  think  a 
movie  camera  could  have  done  much  better.  I  used  4x5  Graphic 
Riteway  Film  Holders  and  my  shots  must  have  been  five  or  six 
seconds  apart.  I’ve  found  the  Speed  Graphic  tops  for  spot  news 
picture-taking  under  all  conditions  from  bogging  through  two 
miles  of  salt  marshes  in  freezing  December  weather  to  reach  two 
downed  Navy  pilots  ...  to  covering  million  dollar  waterfront  fires. 

Speed  Graphics  are  rugged  and  dependable  and  I  have  com¬ 
plete  confidence  in  their  ability  to  deliver  the  type  of  pictures 
demanded  by  the  press.” 


Dick  Burboga, 
ehitf  photographer. 
Charleston  Evening  Post 
and  News  and  Courier 


Graphic  Riteway  Film  Holders,  the  only  holders  with  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  two-year  guarantee,  are  designed  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  the  press.  They  are  made  with  exceptional  accuracy, 
ore  completely  light-tight  and  more  rugged  to  use  than  any 
other  holder. 


Her  prop  churning,  the  tanker  heads 
toward  drawbridge. 


Bascule  twists,  bounces,  after  contact 
with  ship's  bridge. 


Crumbling  span  gouges  funnel;  crew 
scurries  for  safety. 


Wrecked  bascule  falls  as  ship 
passes  through. 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Hi-C  Breaks  8-Month 
Push  in  483  Papers 


Hi-C  Division  of  Minute  Maid 
Corp.  has  launched  an  eight- 
month  drive  in  483  newspapers 
in  272  markets  to  promote  its 
canned,  non-carbonated  fruit 
drinks. 

For  the  March  -  to  -  October 
campaign  (via  J.  R.  Pershall 
Co.,  Chicago),  Hi-C  has  sched¬ 
uled  340  large-space  ads  rang¬ 
ing  from  full  pages  to  1,0W 
lines;  3,200  small  space  ads; 
vertical  half-pages  on  comic 
pages,  and  Sunday  colorgravure 
sections  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Denver.  Vertical,  half -page 
ads  in  two  colors  will  also  be 
used  where  possible. 

Niles  A.  Foster,  Hi-C  general 
manager,  noted  that  the  1956 
campaign  marks  the  seventh 
consecutive  year  in  which  Hi-C 
has  allocated  90%  of  its  total 
advertising  budget  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Explaining  the  company’s 
reasons  for  its  consistent  and 
heavy  use  of  newspapers,  Mr. 


one  will 
get  you  three 

Starting  with 
the  May 
of  Newspaper 
Rates  &  Data, 
and  every 
month 

thereafter,  g 

you'll  get  3  way  ^|r  '  j  I 

eye-traffic  for  a  W  '  I 

your  •  7  ■ 

Service-Ads- 

because-(l)-the 

map  of  your  market, 

and  (2)  statistics  on  your 

market,  will  be  right  where 

they  belong-in  SROS-with 

(3)  your  regular  listing  of  rates 

and  data. 

This  gives  you  a  great  new 
opportunity  do  take  advantage 
of  the  tripled  eye  traffic  with 
ybur  Service  Ads 
in  appropriate 

your  market 
data  and  near 
your  listing. 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 


Foster  said:  “The  Management 
of  Hi-C  believes  newspapers 
are  the  basic  medium  for  all 
food  advertisers.  In  order  to 
get  saturation  coverage  we  must 
spend  the  bulk  of  our  appro¬ 
priation  in  newspapers.” 

C&H  Sugar 
List  Expands 

San  Francisco 

First  releases  of  California 
and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Corporation  copy  appear  this 
month  in  an  expanded  list  of 
300  newspapers.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  (via  Honig-Cooper  Co.)  will 
continue  into  November. 

Other  Campaigns  .  . . 

•  Three  colors  and  black  in¬ 
sertions  have  been  scheduled 
in  all  Oregon  dailies  accepting 
color  by  Dutch  Maid  Food 
Products,  Inc.,  Salem,  Ore.,  to 
introduce  Dutch  Maid  marga¬ 
rine  throughout  Oregon,  south¬ 
ern  Washington  and  northern 
California  (via  Roy  Adams  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.) 

•  Newspaper  and  TV  spot 
advertising  (via  Leo  Burnette 
Co.)  will  be  used  to  introduce 
Fling  anti-perspirant  powder,  a 
new  cosmetic  product  for  feet 
developed  by  Kendall  Co.,  Blue- 
Jay  iSales  Division. 

•  Black  and  white  insertions 
are  scheduled  for  newspapers 
in  selected  markets  throughout 
the  U.S.  plus  four-color  ads  in 
Metro  Group,  Parade  and  Rural 
Gravure  for  Lever  Brothers 
Co.’s  and  Nestle  Co.’s  related 
products  promotion  for  Lever’s 
Spry  shortening  and  Nestle’s 
EverReady  instant  cocoa  and 
Nescafe. 


veiVthiAg  ^ 
BALTIMORE 


Dailies  Honor 
Palm  Beach  Co. 

The  Palm  Beach  Co.  last 
week  was  awarded  a  special 
“certificate  of  achievement” 
from  the  newspapers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  recognition  of  its  out¬ 
standing  skill  in  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  1955, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  as  Palm  Beach’s  Presi¬ 
dent  Elmer  L.  Ward  announced 
a  record  new  campaign  in  more 
than  60  newspapers. 

The  certificate  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Ward  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  by  John  C. 
Ottinger  Jr.,  assistant  director 
of  the  Bureau. 

“Palm  Beach  has  been  an  out¬ 
standing  employer  of  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  in  terms  of  the 
creative  skill  with  which  the 
medium  has  been  used  and  of 
the  employment  of  national 
newspaper  space  to  spark  the 
support  of  retailers,”  Mr.  Ottin¬ 
ger  said. 

“On  behalf  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  America,  we  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  are  deep¬ 
ly  appreciative  of  Palm  Beach’s 
reliance  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  we  feel  is  setting  a 
pattern  for  the  future  progress 
of  the  nation’s  apparel  indus¬ 
try,”  Mr.  Ottinger  continued. 

“The  fact  that,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  Palm  Beach  puts  90% 
of  its  advertising  investment 


Publishers’ 
Anti-Bait  Ad 
Law  Signed 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

An  “anti-bait”  advertising 
measure  was  signed  into  law  in 
Pennsylvania  this  week — the  re¬ 
sult  of  15  months  of  work 
spearheaded  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapers  Publishers’ 
Association.  The  law  strength¬ 
ens  the  penal  code  which  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  advertise 
anything  which  is  untrue,  de¬ 
ceptive  or  misleading. 

Major  effect  of  the  new  law 
will  be  felt,  however,  by  the  so- 
called  “bait”  advertiser.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  whoever  advertises 
or  offers  for  sale  to  the  general 
public  with  intent  not  to  sell 
or  with  intent  not  to  sell  at  the 
price  advertised,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con¬ 
viction  subject  to  a  maximum 
fine  of  $1,000  or  maximum  im¬ 
prisonment  of  six  months  or 
both. 

To  avoid  confusion  in  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  provision,  PNPA 
counsel  insisted  that  exception 
be  made  in  the  cases  of  inno¬ 
cent  mistakes  or  typographical 
errors.  In  the  situation  when 
the  ad  clearly  sets  out  by  quan¬ 
tity  or  number  the  amount  of 
merchandise  for  sale  at  the  ad- 


into  newspapers  is  a  profession  vertised  price  if  the  advertiser 


of  faith  in  the  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  which  we  feel 
will  be  followed  by  many 
other  national  advertisers  in 
the  men’s  apparel  field.” 

• 

BoA  ‘Ice  Cream’ 

Presentation  Issued 

A  new  presentation,  “Make 
Mine  Ice  Cream  All  Year 
‘Round,”  has  just  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  for  use  in  building  local 
dessert  food  linage. 

The  presentation  is  addressed 
to  local  and  regional  ice  cream 
manufacturers.  It  outlines  the  • 

factors  that  have  stimulated  Progress  Edition  Nets 
increased  sales  of  frozen  des-  ^  t  i  »  a  i 

o,3(K)  Inches  of  Ads 


actually  does  have  that  amount 
of  merchandise  for  sale  at  that 
price  —  no  violation  will  be 
charged. 

PNPA  caused  the  bill  to  be 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  May  11,  1955, 
with  bi-partisan  sponsorship. 
Prior  to  that  several  long 
months  of  meetings  and  confer¬ 
ences  with  other  groups  had 
taken  place.  Cooperating  groups 
include  the  Pennsylvania  Retail¬ 
ers  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Optometric  Association,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Automotive  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Associated  Petroleum 
Industries  of  Pennsylvania. 


revolves  A 
around 


sert  products  in  recent  years 
and  shows  how  advertising  in 
the  local  paper  can  help  the 
company  get  its  proportionate 
share  of  business.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  year-’round  po¬ 
tential  for  ice  cream  sales. 

A  feature  of  the  “Ice  Cream” 
book  is  its  “personalized”  na- 


Kalispell,  Mont. 

The  sixth  annual  Progress 
Edition  of  the  Daily  Inter  Lake 
ran  88  pages  and  boasted  6,300 
inches  of  local  advertising,  B.  E. 
Jensen,  advertising  director,  re¬ 
ported  this  week. 

Said  to  be  the  largest  single 


M0RNIN6EVENIN6SIHIDiy 


ture.  The  newspaper  can  fill  in  issue  of  a  newspaper  ever  pub- 
statistics  about  its  own  market  lished  in  Northwest  Montana, 
and  circulation  of  interest  to  the'  Sunday  paper  carried  203 
the  prospective  advertiser  of  ice  individual  display  and  classified 
cream  and  ice  cream  products,  display  ads. 
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The  following  message  from  E.  G.  Grace,  Chairman  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  appears  in  the  company’s 
Annual  Report  to  Employees  for  1 93S,  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  report,  your  request  to  us 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  or  the  nearest  Bethlehem  office,  will  bring  a  copy  to  you  promptly. 


to  the  finished  product— to  serve  properly  the  demand  of 
the  public.  This  is  much  more  costly. 

For  this  reason  we  must  maintain  adequate  earnings  to 
attraa  investors  and  to  have  funds  to  put  back  into  the 
business.  This  requires  the  maintenance  of  sound  financial 
praaices,  realistic  price  and  wage  policies  and  continuing 
progress  on  the  technological  front.  But,  we  must  have  also 
an  enlightened  public  policy  to  assist  us  by  means  of  sound 
government  tax  policies  which  will  encourage  expansion 
and  development. 

We  have  been  presented  with  many  problems  in  our 
endeavor  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  steel  that  occurred 
during  the  last  half  of  1955.  New  problems  will  arise.  But 
the  response  of  our  employees  through  record  production 
last  year  shows  what  can  be  done. 

I  am  confident  that  the  demand  for  steel  will  remain 
strong  throughout  the  year.  Our  shipbuilding  prospeas  are 
improving  significantly.  In  short,  the  immediate  future  is 
clear  and  promising.  But  the  long  range  job,  with  all  it 
implies,  lies  ahead.  Produaion  performance  such  as  we  had 
in  1955  will  immeasurably  ease  our  task. 

The  maintenance  of  steel  as  a  free  industry  in  a  free 
economy  is  vital  to  our  personal  liberties.  The  growth  of 
the  industry  is  essential  to  our  economy  because  steel  is  a 
basic  ingredient.  I  am  sure  Bethlehem  will  do  its  pan. 


To  the  Employees: 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  report  that  our  mutual  efforts  last 
year  resulted  in  the  produaion  and  shipment  of  more  steel 
than  ever  before  in  Bethlehem’s  history. 

The  expansion  and  improvement  of  our  facilities  to  meet 
a  growing  demand  for  steel  products  have  brought  benefits 
to  our  company  and  employees  through  increased  produaion 
and  earnings. 

It  was  a  notable  year,  one  which  showed  that  our  large 
investments  for  growth  have  been  bearing  fruit.  We  cannot 
stop  here. 

The  United  States  is  growing  and  the  steel  industry  must 
keep  pace  with  that  growth.  Our  rising  population  with 
its  steadily  inaeasing  per  capita  consumption  of  steel  aeates 
a  demand  for  goods  using  steel  which  must  be  supplied  by 
private  enterprise. 

Bethlehem’s  response  has  been  to  launch  the  greatest 
expansion  program  in  the  company’s  history.  Within  the 
next  two  years  we  shall  spend  some  $300,000,000  in  adding 
more  than  3,000,000  tons  of  annual  ingot  capacity. 

In  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  is  planning  the  addition  of  15,000,000 
tons  of  annual  ingot  capacity  in  the  next  three  years. 

'The  financing  of  such  a  program  is  not  an  easy  task.  In 
the  past,  much  of  the  expansion  was  brought  about  by 
improving  or  adding  to  existing  installations.  However, 
additions  to  capacity  in  this  manner  cannot  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely.  In  the  future,  the  industry,  and  Bethlehem,  must 
aeate  entirely  new  capacity— integrated  from  raw  materials 


CHAIRMAN 
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ANA  Meeting 
To  Hear  About 
Newspapers 

A  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive,  a  newspaper  columnist, 
and  an  advertiser  whose  firm 
puts  90%  of  its  budget  into 
newspaper  advertising,  will 
share  the  speakers’  spotlight 
next  week  when  some  300  of 
the  nation’s  top  advertisers  at¬ 
tend  the  47th  Spring  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  March  14-16,  at 
The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Va. 

Arthur  Dimond,  advertising 
manager,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  and 
program  chairman,  said  this 
week  that  major  sessions  will 
be  devoted  to  advertising  man¬ 
agement;  agency  relations;  mer¬ 
chandising;  sales  promotion;  re¬ 
search;  media,  and  that  a  full 
session  will  deal  with  communi¬ 
cations. 

Double  Ad’s  Impact 

“How  To  Double  Your  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  Impact  on  Dis¬ 
tributors  and  Dealers  —  Some 
Ingenious  Merchandising  Ap- 
roaches,”  will  be  discussed  by 
Leroy  F.  Newmyer,  vicepresi- 
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dent  and  advertising  director, 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  and 
Times,  and  chairman,  market¬ 
ing  committee.  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr,  Newmeyer  will  present 
devices  developed  by  newspapers 
for  making  distributors  and 
dealers  actively  aware  of  an 
advertiser’s  program.  Because 
of  newspapers’  strong  self-in¬ 
terest  in  seeking  their  adver¬ 
tisers’  promotional  programs 
register  effectively  with  the 
trade,  the  NAEA  marketing 
committee  culled  out  the  best 
of  these  techniques  for  pre¬ 
sentation  before  the  three-day 
ANA  meeting. 

A  featured  luncheon  speaker 
will  be  Roscoe  Drummond, 
Washington  columnist.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  who  will 
discuss  “This  Election  Year.” 

Elmer  Ward  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident.  Palm  Beach  Co., 
will  present  “The  Planning  Be¬ 
hind  A  Merchandising  The 
Advertising  Program  That  Paid 
Off  in  Dealer  Support  and 
Sales,”  a  detailed  case  history 
of  the  program  for  which  his 
firm  only  last  week  was 
awarded  a  special  “certificate 
of  achievement”  from  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  outstanding  skill 
in  the  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1955. 

Opening  speaker  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  Edwin  W.  Ebel, 
vicepresident,  advertising  and 
consumer  relations.  General 
Foods  Corp.,  and  chairman  of 
the  ANA  board  of  directors.  In 
his  keynote  presentation  he  will 
caution  his  audience  not  to  let 
the  trend  toward  “marketing 
agencies”  blind  them  to  the 
vital  necessity  for  greater 
creativeness  in  advertising  as 
such. 

Other  speakers  included  on  the 
ANA  program  are:  Fairfax  M. 
Cone,  president,  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  who  will  pinpoint  crea¬ 
tivity  as  the  vital  element  in 
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developing  effective  advertis¬ 
ing;  Richard  K.  Van  Nostrand, 
assistant  ad  director,  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.,  who  will  describe 
the  pre-arranged  sequence  of 
steps  which  resulted  in  the 
successful  introduction  of  the 
new  deodorant.  Ban. 

How  to  provide  greater  ad¬ 
vance  assurance  that  a  cam¬ 
paign’s  ads  will  reach  and  score 
on  their  targets  will  be  told 
by  Donald  B.  Armstrong  Jr., 
vicepresident  and  director  of  re¬ 
search,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

A  session  on  communications 
will  hear,  among  other  speakers, 
William  Kelly,  sales  promotion 
manager,  Sinclair  Refining  Co., 
explain  techniques  that  make 
communications  effective  with 
demonstrations  of  the  practical 
uses  of  communications. 

Tells  How 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

and  national  schedules  on  the 
home  front  by  creating  business 
where  it  sometimes  hasn’t 
existed  in  the  past.  Take 
this  Seven-Up  campaign,  for 
instance.  This  was  conceived, 
produced  and  sold  by  our  na¬ 
tional  department  when  all 
other  efforts  to  get  a  Seven-Up 
campaign  in  our  newspapers 
failed. 

“Point  9:  Sales  Letters — We 
emphasize  this  strongly  in 
cases  where  it  is  not  feasible 
for  a  personal  contact  by  our¬ 
selves  or  our  representatives 
and  we  have  gotten  some  busi¬ 
ness  through  them,  too.  Do  our 
reps  write  letters,  too?  You 
bet  they  do  and  good  ones  too; 
filled  with  information  and  sell. 
We  get  a  copy  of  each  such  let¬ 
ter.  We  don’t  want  too  many  let¬ 
ters  and  not  enough  personal 
calls,  when  personal  calls  can  be 
made.  We  have  had  a  3  day 
Sales  Clinic  for  our  advertising 
staffs  recently  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  good  sales  letter  writ¬ 
ing  was  one  of  the  subjects  .  .  . 
You  can  sell  by  letters,  too! 

“Point  10:  Check  every  avail¬ 
able  source  of  planned  advertis¬ 
ing  schedules :  The  Standard  Ad¬ 
vertising  Register,  the  ANPA 
Bulletins,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Bulletins,  Trade  Publica¬ 
tions,  brokers,  retailers.” 


Don  Sias  Retires 

San  Francisco 
Edward  L.  Castleton,  Jr.,  has 
moved  to  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  Inc.,  to  succeed  Don 
Sias,  retired  after  28  years  with 
that  org^anization.  Mr.  Castle¬ 
ton  formerly  was  in  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service’s  sales  mar¬ 
keting  department. 


GM  Antes  Up 
50%  to  Co-op 
Ad  Funds 

Los  Angeles 

General  Motors  is  now  con- 
tributing  50%  to  cooperative 
advertising  funds  for  each  dol¬ 
lar  contributed  by  dealers,  Har¬ 
low  Curtice,  president,  an¬ 
nounced  here.  (E&P,  Feb.  18, 
page  26). 

The  separate  GM  divisions 
will  arrange  to  discuss  the 
spending  of  the  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  fund  with  divisional 
dealer  councils,  he  explained. 
The  action  became  effective 
March  1. 

The  important  contribution  to 
cooperative  advertising  activi¬ 
ties  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  new 
selling  agreement  with  passen¬ 
ger  car  and  truck  dealers  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  closed  circuit 
telecast  which  originated  here 
March  2. 

“Quality  Dealers” 

This  will  enable  every  GM 
dealer  to  “become  truly  a  quali¬ 
ty  dealer,”  Mr.  Curtice  told 
21,000  dealers  throughout  the 
nation. 

Toward  that  goal,  the  GM 
executive  urged  elimination  of 
unethical  advertising,  bootleg¬ 
ging,  and  price  packing. 

Unethical  advertising,  he  de¬ 
clared,  includes  “all  ‘gimmick’ 
and  ‘blitz’  advertising — in  fact, 
any  advertising  that  is  decep¬ 
tive  or  misleading  or  deliber¬ 
ately  confusing.” 

“I  also  deplore  advertising 
that  indulges  in  cut-throat  tac¬ 
tics  and  emphasizes  price  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else,”  he 
stressed.  “I  want  to  say  most 
emphatically  that  I  abhor  all 
advertising  of  this  nature. 

“Greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  selling  the  products 
strictly  on  their  own  merit,” 
declared  Mr.  Curtice. 

Clause  on  Ethics 

Another  clause  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  of  ethics  in 
advertising.  These  are  among 
the  dozen  new  clauses  in  dealer 
agreements  listed  by  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tice  as  important. 

His  telecast  was  preceded 
here  last  week  by  a  press  con¬ 
ference  at  which  the  GM  presi¬ 
dent  stated  the  company  will 
fight  diligently  to  stamp  out 
“deceptive  and  misleading”  au¬ 
to  advertising. 

Mr.  Curtice  also  told  the 
newsmen  that  GM  will  encour¬ 
age  all  its  dealers  to  sell  “merit 
and  value  for  the  product”  and 
not  on  “price  exclusively.” 
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How  many  New  ^rkers 

who  read  The  News  On  VaCatioHS 


In  the  past  year 

190,000  w*nt  outside  of  U.S. 
120,000  w*nt  to  Caneda 
170,000  went  to  Florida 

100,000  went  to  Nassau  &  Suffolk 
90,000  went  to  the  Adirondacks 
240,000  went  to  the  Catskills 
130,000  Hudson  River  Valley 
110,000  other  New  York  State 

140,000  went  to  Pennsylvania 
290,000  went  to  New  Jersey 

190,000  went  to  New  England  States 
150,000  other  Eastern  States 
140,000  other  U.S.  States 

(  The  above  figures  refer  to  4,^80,000 
adult  readers  of  The  Daily  News, 
who  live  in  New  Tork  City  and  suburbs 
Copyright  iQSS  Ityfifews Syndicate  Co.^Inc.) 


The  number  of  News  readers  who  gad  about  on  holidays 
should  bring  a  grateful  gleam  to  the  eyes  of  passenger  agents, 
plane  pilots,  steamship  magnates,  resort  operators,  proprietors 
of  gift  shoppes  and  eating  places,  and  manufacturers  of 
automobiles,  gasoline,  tires  and  seat  covers!  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
News  readers  are  the  most  and  best  customers  in  New  York  for 
almost  everything.  And  if  you  are  ambitious  to  do  more  business 
here.  The  News  is  your  oyster.  Most  economical  medium,  too! 

If  you’d  like  to  know  who  buys  what  and  sp>ends  the  most 
money  in  this  market,  you  should  see  the  survey  W.  R.  Simmons 
&  Associates  Research,  Inc.  made  for  us.  Biggest,  best  conducted, 
most  significant  study  of  newspaper  readers  and  their  customer 
characteristics  ever  made,  anywhere  at  any  time,  by  anybody! 

It  took  10,345  personal  interviews,  and  cost  us  more  than 
$150,000  to  get  the  information.  Ask  your  advertising  agency 
or  any  New  York  News  office  to  show  you 
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How  Norge  Ads  Gained 
Sales,  New  Dealers 


How  an  aggressive,  six-week 
newspaper  campaign  paid-off 
in  a  substantial  sales  gain  and 
hundreds  of  new  dealers  for 
Norge  washers  and  dryers  is 
told  in  the  latest  “Advertising 
Facts”  case  history,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

Norge,  in  the  summer  of 
1955,  found  itself  in  an  unusual 
position.  Although  a  sales 
leader,  Norge  had  considerably 
less  advertising  money  to  spend 
than  several  of  its  giant  com¬ 
petitors.  According  to  the  story, 
“This  hard,  cold  fact  prompted 
two  decisions  the  company  has 
never  regretted.  First,  Norge 
decided  to  concentrate  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  most  important 
markets.  The  markets  where 
G0%  of  all  washers  and  dryers 
are  sold.  Next,  the  company 
voted  to  put  the  bulk  of  its 
budget  into  newspapers.” 

Competitive  Theme 

Norge  and  its  agency,  Arthur 
Grossman  Advertising,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  prepared  big,  bold,  hard¬ 
hitting,  newspaper  ads  of  1,000 
and  1,500  lines.  The  theme  of 
the  ads  was  highly  competitive 
and  based  on  the  Norge  wash¬ 
er’s  unique  rinsing  action. 

On  Oct.  9,  the  first  ad  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  campaign  was 
under  way.  For  six  weeks  ads 
appeared  every  Sunday  and 
Wednesday,  hammering  away 
at  prospects  in  every  major 
market.  The  washer’s  match- 
mate,  Norge’s  new  Hampor-Dor 
dryer,  was  also  featured  in  a 
minimum  of  three  insertions  in 
each  market. 

As  a  result  of  the  campaign, 
plus  unprecedented  dealer  par¬ 
ticipation,  Norge  dominated  the 
newspapers  in  every  major  sin- 
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gle  and  multiple  newspaper 
market  for  six  weeks  and  for 
well  under  a  million  dollars. 

Soon  after  the  campaign 
started,  Norge  had  evidence  that 
it  had  hit  the  jackpot,  the  story 
continues.  “Demand  increased 
so  rapidly  Norge  was  forced  to 
start  shipping  washers  on  an 
allocation  basis.”  A  special  full- 
page  ad  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  the  campaign  spelled  out 
the  story:  “Every  15  Seconds  of 
Every  Shopping  Day  Some 
Lucky  Woman  Becomes  the 
Proud  Owner  of  a  Norge 
Washer  or  Dryer.” 

‘Sold’  Rival  Dealers 

But,  the  Norge  newspaper 
campaign  did  more  than  sell 
consumers.  It  also  sold  dealers 
of  rival  lines.  Before  the  cam¬ 
paign  ended  on  Nov.  16,  several 
hundred  dealers  had  switched  to 
Norge.  Small  wonder  distribu¬ 
tors  went  out  of  their  way  to 
praise  and  support  this  cam¬ 
paign.  As  an  example  of  this 
support,  the  story  relates  the 
reaction  of  Sues,  Young  & 
Brown,  Norge’s  distributor  in 
Los  Angeles.  A  total  of  $125,- 
000  was  spent  by  this  distribu¬ 
tor  to  back  up  Norge’s  cam¬ 
paign  and,  according  to  C.  L. 
Culbert,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales  for  Sues,  Young  & 
Brown,  “newspapers  can  take 
credit  for  a  40%  increase  in 
sales.” 

“At  the  close  of  1955,  Norge 
President  Judson  Sayre  reported 
that  sales  for  the  entire  Norge 
division  had  increased  $51,000,- 
000!  Increased  washer  and  dryer 
sales  contributed  greatly  to  this 
figure  .  .  .  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit,  according  to  Bob 
Runge,  Norge’s  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  goes  to  newspapers.” 

Norge  Tvill  repeat  its  news- 
I  paper  campaign  in  1956. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
has  a  computer  which  digests 
weather  bureau  data  and  in 
eight  minutes  draws  a  wind  cur¬ 
rent  map  of  the  nation.  The 
State  Department  should  have 
a  machine  to  see  how  the  wind 
is  blowing  across  the  Atlantic 


Good  Republicans  are  over¬ 
joyed  by  the  prospect  that  their 
party  will  not  have  to  run  on 
its  record. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


American  W eek ly 
Appoints  Bennett 
Appointment  of  Richard  M. 
Bennett  to  manager  of  the 
Western  offices  of  American 
Weekly  was  announced  this 
week. 

Working  out  of  Chicago  Mr. 
Bennett  will  oversee  sales  opera¬ 
tions  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis  and  Minneapolis.  He  as¬ 
sumes  his  new  post  April  15. 

Mr.  Bennett  will  leave  his 
present  position  as  ad  manager 
of  Kimberly-Clark’s  Cellucotton 
Division  to  take  up  his  new 
duties  at  American  Weekly. 

Dallas  News 
Saves  Sales 
For  Stores 

Dallas 

When  Dallas’  downtown 
merchants  put  on  a  big  shop¬ 
ping  promotion  in  February, 
they  were  blanked  out  by  a 
terrific  blizzard  that  brought 
snow  and  icy  streets. 

The  Dallas  News  came  up 
with  a  plan  to  help  them  re¬ 
cover  their  sales  quotas.  Letters 
signed  by  Smith  Reed,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  called  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  leap 
year  brings  an  extra  day,  a  gol¬ 
den  chance  that  comes  but  once 
in  four  years.  Mr.  Reed  sug¬ 
gested  the  merchants  offer  extra 
bargains  in  ROP  ads  in  the 
News  Wednesday  morning, 
Feb.  29. 

The  News  agreed  to  bring  the 
shoppers  out.  Display  office  ads 
were  run  in  the  News  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
calling  attention  to  bargain  of¬ 
ferings.  On  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  40  television  station  breaks 
and  six  radio  commercials  told 
shoppers  to  look  for  the  extra 
bargains  to  be  offered  on 
Wednesday. 

A  cartoon-style  design  was 
provided  merchants  to  identify 
their  ads  with  this  promotion. 
On  Feb.  29,  a  two-column  box 
was  run  on  page  one  leading 
shoppers  inside  the  paper  for 
the  extra  value  ads. 

The  News  got  12  pages  of 
additional  linage  in  this  issue. 
The  merchants,  blessed  with 
good  weather,  got  extra  volume 
and  were  happy  with  the  results. 


6  Ad  Majors 
In  First  Class 
Ready  for  Jobs 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  first  advertising  gradu¬ 
ates  from  Whitworth  College 
will  enter  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  this  June.  They  will  be 
graduates  from  a  liberal  arts 
college  with  45  academic  hours 
in  advertising  (14  of  these,  on- 
the-job  training)  and  various 
required  courses  in  commercial 
art,  journalism,  and  business. 

Most  of  this  year’s  six  pro¬ 
spective  graduates  began  on- 
the-job  training  last  summer. 
They  received  a  minimum  of 
$1  an  hour  and  for  each  50  to 
60  hours  on  the  job,  were  cre¬ 
dited  with  one  hour  applied  to 
the  14  academic  hours  required 
for  the  major  in  advertising. 

Three  students  were  employed 
in  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  Ashland  (Ore.) 
Daily  Tidings,  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin  and 
Spokane-Review  here. 

Wendell  M.  Tooley,  came  here 
in  January  of  1955  as  professor 
of  advertising.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  in  1950  with  a  master’s 
degree  in  advertising;  worked 
for  the  Brown  Advertising 
Agency  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  while 
attending  school;  then  for  four 
and  one  half  years  was  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Plainmew  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald. 
• 

Lewis  Quits  Dailies 
To  Join  PR  Institute 

John  “Jack”  Hanford  Lewis 
has  resigned  as  a  member  of 
the  retail  advertising  staff  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  to  join 
the  Public  Relations  Institute  as 
an  account  executive. 

In  his  new  post,  Mr.  Lewis 
will  plan  and  execute  advertis¬ 
ing  campaig;ns  for  several  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  public  relations- 
ad  agency. 

Mr.  Lewis  attended  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  William  and  Mary  in 
Norfolk  and  subsequently  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Norfolk  papers. 


BoA  Plans  to  Move 

Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  this  week  sig^ned  a  21- 
year  lease  for  32,750  feet  of 
space  in  the  new  Uris  Brothers 
building  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  485  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York. 


Runs  ‘OHP  Section 

The  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen- 
Times  recently  published  a  56- 
page  Operation  Home  Improve¬ 
ment  tabloid  issue  containing 
48,020  lines  of  paid  advertising. 
Close  to  2C0  local  firms  tied  in. 
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-  TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT:  Falmouth,  Mass, 

I  made  a  wise  Investment 
installing  a  TTS  System"  k{ 

Ml 

-says  George  A.  Hough,  Jr. 

Publisher,  Falmouth  Enterprise  B 


3yinimt4  EntrnniBr 


“Employee  reaction  to  TTS  has 
been  one  of  welcoming  the  TTS 
operation  for  it  has  materially  les¬ 
sened  deadline  pressures  on  them. 

“A  good  example  of  the  important 
contribution  that  TTS  has  made  to 
our  operation  occurred  just  before 
last  Fourth  of  July ...  an  especially 
busy  time  for  us  in  this  resort  town. 
Our  foreman  —  page  make-up  and 
spare-minute  Linotype  operator  was 
suddenly  taken  sick.  Yet,  with  only 
one  operator  we  came  out  nearly  on 
schedule  Friday  noon  with  a  30- 
page,  8  column,  12-em  paper.  Press 
run  6,700. 

“The  next  two  issues  were  28 
pages  each  and  went  to  press  on  time 
still  without  the  services  of  our  fore¬ 
man.  Naturally,  many  hours  of  over¬ 
time  went  into  these  issues.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  impressive  that  three 
trained  men,  one  lumper  and  a 
woman  TTS  Perforator  operator 
got  these  issues  out  on  time. 

“I  am  convinced  we  made  a  wise  in¬ 
vestment  by  automating  with  TTS.” 


“Before  our  Teletypesetter  sys¬ 
tem  was  installed,  we  used  three 
manually  operated  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines.  Keeping  three  operators  here 
in  the  ‘country’  was  a  problem.  Dur¬ 
ing  every  rush  season,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  10-week  summer  vacation 
period,  it  was  a  terrible  strain  to  get 
the  news  into  type  by  manual  oper¬ 
ation.  Overtime  became  a  burden¬ 
some  problem. 

“Now,  we  depend  on  the  TTS  unit 
installed  on  our  new  Comet  Lino¬ 
type  to  set  the  bulk  of  our  straight 
matter.  We  have  accomplished  this 
with  one  perforator  operator  punch¬ 
ing  tape.  It  hasn’t  even  been  a  full¬ 
time,  40-hour  a  week  job  for  her. 

“Last  year  we  published  an  aver¬ 
age  of  24  pages  a  week  using  just 
one  full-time  Linotype  operator.  He 
sets  80%  of  our  advertising  and 
monitors  the  TTS  Operating  Unit. 
Our  foreman  who  makes-up  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  pages  sits  at  a  ma¬ 
chine  only  at  odd  moments  early  in 
the  week. 


The  Falmouth  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  win¬ 
ner  of  the  All-New  England  General  Ex¬ 
cellence  Award  of  The  New  England 
Weekly  Press  Association,  has  been  en¬ 
joying  the  economies  of  a  Teletypesetter 
System  since  February  1954. 


Mrs.  Irene  Lawrence,  chief  perforator  op¬ 
erator  for  the  Falmouth  Enterprise,  con¬ 
verts  copy  into  tape  on  the  TTS  high 
speed  Perforator.  She  finds  that  she  can 
teach  substitute  operators  easily  because 
of  the  Perforator’s  typewriter-like  key¬ 
board.  Surveys  show  that  within  six 
months,  a  good  touch-typist  can  punch 
tape  at  400  or  more  lines  per  hour. 


TTS  Operating  Unit  produces  a  continu¬ 
ous  flow  of  type  automatically,  without 
interfering  with  normal  manual  operation 
of  linecasting  machine. 


For  information  on  how  TTS  con  itKroote  your 
production  writs:  ToletypotoHor  Corp.,  Dopt. 
E-3,  2752  N.  Clyboum  Avo.,  Chicago  14,  III. 


Here  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Hough,  equipment  publisher  George  Hough  says, 

Jr.,  active  publishers  of  the  Falmouth  En-  “I  am  an  enthusiastic  booster  of  TTS  be- 

terprise  since  1929.  Their  son  John,  right,  cause  of  our  experience  using  it . . .  with 

is  the  news  editor.  About  Teletypesetter  TTS,  we  get  type  when  we  want  it.” 
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Once  Sensational,  Then  Dull 

A  Million  Readers  Like 
‘Respectable’  Telegraph 

By  Bethami  Probst 

London  intensive  coverage,  plus  the  fact 
In  100  years,  the  Daily  Tele-  tha<;  it  will  carry  such  “un- 
grapk  has  gone  from  trium-  serious”  stories  as  a  Kta  Hay- 


phant  sensationalism  through 
moribund  dullness  to  successful 
respectability. 

The  respectability  is  vouched 
for  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
reputedly  the  Royal  Family’s 
favorite  paper;  the  success  by 
its  million  circulation. 

Lord  Burnham,  Telegraph 
managing  director  and  gn'sat 
grandson  of  its  founder,  calls 
this  circulation  “an  exceptional 
achievement  in  newspaper  his¬ 
tory.” 

Since  the  circulations  of  com¬ 
parable'  serious  British  news¬ 
papers  are  only  221,972  {the 
Times)  and  156,154  {Mcm- 
cheeter  Guardian) ,  no  one 
would  disagree. 

Prescription  for  Quality 

What  is  the  secret  of  the 
Telegraph’s  unprecedented  com¬ 
bination  of  large  circulation  and 
seriousness  ? 

In  his  “impressionistic 
sketch,”  “Petersborough  Court: 
The  Story  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,”  Lord  Burnham  gives 


worth  divorce,  make  it  a  par¬ 
ticular  favorite  with  American 
newsmen  here. 

Its  price,  at  two  pence  (2^), 
is  competitive  with  the  popu- 
lars’  l%d.  and  2d.  and  below 
the  Guardian’s  3d.  and  the 
Time’s  4d. 

More  news  for  less  money 
may  well  be  the  secret  of  the 
Telegraph’s  success. 

Ix)rd  Burnham  refers  to  an 
intangible  something  in  the 
newspaper  which  has  given  it 
a  special  popularity  measured 
by  other  standards  than  circu¬ 
lation! 

‘Good  Old  D.T.’ 

“There  are  papers  with  larger 
circulations,  and  there  are  pa¬ 
pers  with  greater  revenues. 
There  may  be  papers  that  are 
wiser  and  better  informed  and 
with  greater  influence  .  .  . 
There  is  no  paper  in  this 
country  for  which  its  readers 
had  and  have  a  deeper  affection. 

“Readers  of  other  papers 
may  like  them  or  admire  them, 
but  they  have  not  for  them  the 


this  prescription  for  a  “quality”  feeling  which  makes  them 


newspaper: 

“To  be  comprehensive  with¬ 
out  being  voluminous,  to  be 
serious  without  being  dull,  to 
be  bright  without  being  trivial, 
to  be  instructive  without  being 
irresolute.” 

The  Telegraph  is  probably 
the  most  consistent  newspaper 
supporter  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  When  it  recently  criti¬ 
cized  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  it  was 
enough  to  set  off  world-wide 
speculation  that  the  Prime 
Minister  might  resign. 

Its  make-up  is  not  so  modem 
as  the  Guardian’s,  so  grey  as 
the  'Times’  nor,  of  course,  so 
jazzy  as  the  “populars’.” 

Front-Page  Play 

Like  American  newspapers, 
it  tries  to  get  as  many  stories 
as  possible  on  its  front  and 
other  news  pages.  The  Guard¬ 
ian,  by  contrast,  plays  inten¬ 
sively  the  most  important 
stories  and  specializes  in  per¬ 
sonalized  correspondence.  Times 
correspondents  also  have  great 
latitude.  There  is  no  Times 
front  page,  although  there  is 
an  inside  equivalent. 

The  Telegraph’s  wide  and  less 


speak  of  the  Telegraph  as  ‘the 
good  old  D.T.’ 

“From  the  beginning,  its 
leaders  (editorials)  expressed 
the  thought  of  most  of  its 
readers  better  than  they  could 
express  it  themselves  ...  It 
was  seldom  anything  but  con¬ 
structive  and  did  not  overdo 
the  preaching.” 

He  is  certain  that  a  million 
“is  not  the  ceiling,  it  is  only 
a  landing  on  the  stairway.” 

But  he  cites  two  limiting  fac¬ 
tors  for  a  serious  newspaper: 

1)  Increased  public  education 
has  not  resulted  in  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increased  interest  in 
public  affairs. 

2)  In  class-conscious  Britain, 
“the  effect  of  party  loyalty  on 
circulations  is  sensible.”  Lord 
Burnham  feels  that  “any  news¬ 
paper  which  hopes  to  be  con¬ 
structive”  must  identify  with 
one  political  party  although 
this  denies  the  paper  the  read¬ 
ership  of  the  most  ardent  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  other  party. 

Despite  this,  the  "Telegraph 
circulation  has  marched  for¬ 
ward  steadily  since  it  hit  a 
million  in  March,  1953.  In  early 


1964,  it  was  1,041,612;  during 
the  first  half  of  1966,  it  was 
1,056,278, 

Begun  in  1865  by  Colonel 
Arthur  Sleigh  as  a  weapon  in 
his  vendetta  against  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  the  Telegraph 
was  soon  taken  over  by  its 
printer  in  settlement  of  his  bill. 

The  printer,  J.  M.  Levy,  and 
his  sons  transformed  the  weak¬ 
ling  into  Britain’s  first  penny 
newspaper  when  the  Times  was 
selling  for  seven  pence. 

By  January,  1866,  the  paper’s 
circulation  was  27,000,  more 
than  the  combined  circulation 
of  any  four  of  the  other  Lon¬ 
don  morning  papers  excluding 
the  Times. 

On  its  25th  birthday,  the 
Telegraph  claimed  the  world’s 
largest  circulation,  260,000. 

Like  the  frequently-criticized 
popular  newspapers  of  today, 
the  Telegraph  of  the  late 
1800’s  defended  itself  piously: 
“Public  morality  gains  by  the 
notoriety  given  to  crime.  Pub¬ 
lic  inte'rest  in  gn^at  crime  [is] 
far  deeper  than  the  vulgar  love 
of  startling  incidents.” 

With  all  this,  the  Telegraph 
gave  the  Victorian  public  “news 
in  fuller  measure  than  any  pa¬ 
per  except  the  Times  whose 
circulation  did  not  extend 
widely  below  Olympus.” 

The  Telegraph  went  respect¬ 
able.  When  the  first  half¬ 
penny  paper,  the  Daily  Mail, 
came  on  the  scene  in  1896,  the 
Telegraph  ignored  its  popular 
innovations  and  concentrated  on 
consolidating  its  own  hold  on 
the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

But  as  the  Mail  and  other 
popular  newspapers  went  up, 
the  “solid  and  dull”  Telegraph 
declined  into  an  upholder  of 
the  “pillars  of  Church,  State 
and  Society  .  .  .  purely  con¬ 
servative,”  boringly  so. 

By  1927,  its  circulation  was 
down  to  90,000. 

At  that  point.  Viscount  Burn¬ 
ham,  grandson  of  J.  M.  Levy 
and  the  present  Lord  Bum- 
ham’s  uncle,  decided  to  sell  out, 
although  the  paper  was  still 
making  a  profit.  “In  the  whole 
of  its  history,  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  never  made  a  loss,”  Lord 
Burnham  notes. 

But  the  shares  in  the  paper 
had  been  divided  up  among 
the  numerous  descendants  of 
the  Levy  family.  Except  for 
Viscount  Burnham,  who  had  a 
quarter  interest,  they  cared 
only  for  profit-taking.  Divi¬ 
dends  remained  constant  ir¬ 
respective  of  real  profits.  No 
money  went  for  modernization. 

Under  the  Berry  brothers,  the 
new  owners,  the  Telegraph 
came  back. 


Sir  William  Berry,  later  Lord 
Camrose,  took  over  editorial 
control  and,  eventually,  sole 
control.  Gomer  Berry,  later 
Lord  Kemsley,  attended  to  the 
business  side. 

Sir  William  proceeded  grad¬ 
ually,  making  changes  in  the 
page  size  (it  had  been  three 
inches  longer  than  normal)  and 
typography,  extending  the 
news  service,  increasing  the 
proportion  of  editorial  matter 
to  advertisements,  setting  aside 
two  inviolate  columns  for 
readers’  letters. 

He  spent  some  £1,000,000  on 
new  presses  and  remodeled  and 
enlarged  the  plant — the  paper’s 
sale  healed  a  feud  uivder  which 
the  owners  of  the  building  next 
to  the  Telegraph  had  vowed 
that  their  land  would  never  go 
to  any  member  of  Lord  Bum- 
ham’s  family. 

Having  done  all  this  in  three 
years.  Sir  William  cut  the  price 
back  to  a  penny.  Circulation 
doubled  immediately  to  200,000. 
From  then  on,  the  rise  in  cir¬ 
culation  was  uninterrupted  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  artificial  changes 
brought  by  wartime  rationing. 

In  1936,  eight  years  after  the 
Berrys  took  over,  circulation 
was  400,000;  in  1939,  750,000. 
The  million  mark  was  reached 
in  1947.  It  held  for  three 


months  until  paper  restrictions 
were  reimposed.  The  million 
mark  was  reached  again,  and 
held,  in  1953. 

Lord  Camrose’s  son,  Sey¬ 
mour,  the  present  Lord  Cam- 
rose,  is  now  chairman  and  his 
brother,  Michael,  is  editor-in- 
chief. 

Only  Six  Editors 

Now  entering  its  101st  year, 
the  Telegraph  has  had  only 
six  editors,  including  one  who 
refused  to  use  the  telephone 
until  the  day  he  retired  in  1923. 

The  Telegraph  printed  the 
memoirs  of  two  World  War  1 
prime  ministers,  as  well  as  Sir 
Winston  Churchill’s  World  Wsr 
II  history  and  ex-President 
Harry  Truman’s  “Year  of  De¬ 
cisions.”  Kipling  contributed  to 
it.  It  co-financed,  with  the  New 
York  Herald,  Henry  Morton 
Stanley’s  second  expedition  to 
Africa  (this  is  the  Stanley  who 
“met”  Livingstone). 

Its  “Letters  to  the  Editor" 
column  became  so  influential, 
as  it  still  is,  that,  according  to 
Lord  Burnham,  the  Times  at 
one  time  gently  hinted  to  some 
of  their  letter  writers  that  if 
they  wrote  to  other  papers  they 
could  not  rely  on  the  continued 
hospitality  of  the  columns  of 
the  Times.” 

Greater  indirect  praise  than 
this  hath  no  other  British  pa¬ 


per  received. 
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Adventure  in  Magnificence 


You  must  know  that  a  fine  motorcar 
means  different  things  to  different 
people. 

To  some,  it  means  merely  the  outward 
symbol  of  worldly  success. 

To  others,  it  means  a  host  of  inner  sat¬ 
isfactions  that  spring  from  possession 
of  the  worthiest  car  the  world  affords. 

And  to  such  as  these,  Roadmaster  is 
coming  into  ever-growing  preference. 

The  reason  is  obvious. 

Roadmaster,  you  see,  is  unique  among 
fine  cars.  It  is  the  finest  of  Buicks. 


This  gives  Roadmaster  an  advantage 
which  other  fine  cars  simply  cannot 
approach.  For  this  master  car  begins 
with  all  the  advances  that  have  swept 
Buick  automobiles  to  soaring  success 
—then  moves  on  to  a  magnificence  all 
its  own. 

Thus,  you  find  here  the  Buick  ride  of 
all-coil  springing  stepped  up  to  the 
supreme  level  of  suavity,  smoothness 
and  solid  steadiness. 

You  find  the  precision  sharpness  of 
Buick  handling  brought  to  a  new  peak 
of  responsiveness,  of  surety,  of 
powered  steering  ease  and  safety 
and  control. 

You  find  the  sweep-ahead  grace 
of  Buick  styling  raised  to 
magnificent  new  elegance 
both  inside  and  out— with 


exterior  distinctions  reserved  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Roadmaster,  and  with 
opulent  interiors  custom  appointed  to 
your  order. 

And  you  find  road  command  here  as 
you  do  in  no  other  car  in  the  world. 

For  only  in  Roadmaster,  among  all 
fine  cars,  can  you  have  the  velvet  might 
of  Buick’s  highest-powered  V8  engine 
—plus  the  spectacular  smoothness  and 
switch-pitch  action  of  Buick’s  advanced 
new  Variable  Pitch  Dynaflow. 

As  we  have  said  before,  in  honest  be¬ 
lief— for  the  man  who  prizes  true  merit 
above  mere  ostentation,  Roadmaster 
leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

If  you  want  to  prove  that  to  your  own 
satisfaction,  see  your  Buick  dealer  for 
a  Roadmaster  sampling— soon. 

BUICK  Divi$ion  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Roadums^ 


Whan  battar  automobllaa  ara  built  Buick  will  build  tham 
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CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 


Appliance  Dealers  Need 
Want  Ad  Co-op  Funds 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Appliance  dealers  must  mer¬ 
chandise  trade-ins.  The  future 
of  the  appliance  business  be¬ 
longs  to  the  dealer  who  mer¬ 
chandises  the  ‘used’  along  with 
the  ‘new,’  ’’  is  what  George 
Johnston  of  Johnston’s,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  told  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Appliance 
Radio-TV  Dealer’s  Association. 
This  theme  has  been  uttered 
by  merchandising  experts  in 
other  fields  time  and  again. 
N.A.D.A.,  for  example,  has  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  auto  dealers  to 
merchandise  their  used  cars  ef¬ 
fectively  to  show  up  on  the 
profit  side  of  the  ledger. 

In  an  effort  to  discover  how 
many  appliance  dealers  were 
heeding  the  advice  of  their 
manufacturers  and  their  trade 
associations,  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  recently  undertook 
a  study  to  see  how  much  “trade- 
in’’  merchandise  is  advertised 
in  New  York  City. 


I -way  street 
0  more  sales 


le  May 

aper  Rates  1 


Starting  with  the  May 
issue  of  Newspaper  Rates  1 
&  Data,  and  every  month 


thereafter,  you'll  get  3-way 
eye-traffic  for  your 
Service-Ads  — because—  i 

(1 )  — the  map  of  your  M 

market,  and  (2)  statistics 
on  your  market,  will 
be  right  where^^^^^ 
they  belong 
—  inSRDS  — with 
(3)  your  regular  listing  ^ 

of  rates  and  data.  ' 

This  gives  you  a  great  new 
opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tripled  eye- 
traffic  with  your  Service-Ads 
in  appropriate  positions  near 
your  market  data  and  near  j 
k  your  listing.  M 


Standard  Rate  & 
Data  Service,  Inc. 


The  classified  columns  of  all 
New  York  City  newspapers 
yielded  but  a  smattering  of 
appliance  advertising.  The  little 
that  does  appear  is  concentrated 
in  the  “air  conditioning”  clas¬ 
sification  with  most  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  limited  to  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

Retail  display  advertising  of 
either  new  or  used  appliances 
is  similarly  disappointing.  Of 
the  819  household  appliance 
stores  in  the  5  boroughs,  only 
95  used  any  display  advertising 
in  any  of  the  New  York  City 
newspapers  in  1954,  the  latest 
year  for  which  Media  Records 
yearly  report  is  available.  They 
used  1,709,433  lines  in  the  seven 
New  York  newspapers  but 
1,110,470  lines,  or  65%,  were 
from  nine  of  the  larger  ad¬ 
vertisers.  It  is  obvious  that 
comparatively  few  appliance 
dealers  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  cooperative  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  that  most  appliance 
manufactu'.ers  and  distributors 
make  available  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising. 

To  determine  how  New  York’s 
appliance  dealers  handled  the 
sale  of  their  trade-ins,  the 
Tribune  sent  them  a  question¬ 
naire  to  which  approximately 
20%  responded. 

Tfie  Quettiont: 

1.  Dc  von  accept  trade-ins  when  you 
sell  new  merchandise  7 

2.  If  your  answer  to  the  above  ques¬ 
tion  is  “yes,”  do  you  sell  these 
trade-ins  direct  to  the  consumer? 

8.  Do  you  find  your  present  method 
of  handling;  trade-ins  profitable? 

4  Do  yon  feel  that  if  yon  uad  a 
ready  market  for  your  trade-ins 
yon  could  sell  more  new  appliances? 
6.  What  methods  are  you  currently 
usinc  to  dispose  of  your  trade-ins? 


Answers  to  question  5  were 
diverse,  ranging  from  “display¬ 
ing  in  windows”  to  “direct 
mail,”  for  which  factory  allow¬ 
ances  are  frequently  made.  Few 
listed  classified  advertising — 
despite  the  fact  that  factories 
and  distributors  have  urged 
dealers  to  use  it.  We  have  be¬ 
fore  us  a  booklet,  colorfully 
printed  by  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  appliances, 
suggesting  effective  classified 
advertising  techniques  for  deal¬ 
ers. 

Source  of  Irritation 

In  view  of  the  spectacularly 
affirmative  answer  to  question 
4,  it  would  seem  logical  that 
appliance  manufacturers  should 
extend  their  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  agreements  to  include 
classified  advertising. 

That  classified  has  generally 
not  received  factory  cooperative 
allowances  has  been  a  source  of 
irritation  among  dealers.  It  is 
a  medium  that  can  be  used  to 
advantage  regardless  of  how 
small  or  poorly  located  the 
dealer’s  store  is.  Dealers  know 
that  want  ads  provide  an  estab¬ 
lished  market  place  in  which 
they  can  dispose  of  used  equip¬ 
ment.  The  dealer  who  can  read¬ 
ily  dispose  of  trade-ins  is  in 
a  better  position  to  offer  favor¬ 
able  allowances  on  new  equip¬ 
ment;  he  does  not  have  his 
money  tied  up  in  used  inventory 
and  can  thus  handle  more  new 
equipment.  No  doubt  a  little 
tangible  encouragement  by  way 
of  cooperative  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  would  see  many  appli¬ 
ance  dealers  using  classified. 
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Weekly  Goes  Daily 

Kennett,  Mo. 

Plans  to  put  the  67-year-old- 
Dunklin  Democrat  on  a  Mon- 
day-Friday  schedule  beginning 
April  2  have  been  announced 
by  Jack  F.  Stapleton  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  paper  has  been  semi- 
weekly  since  1925. 

• 

Reverts  to  Weekly 

Morristown,  Tenn. 

After  trying  to  be  a  morning 
daily  for  10  years,  the  Morris¬ 
town  Sun  has  reverted  to  its 
original  weekly  publication 
schedule.  It  will  be  purely  local 
in  news  content. 


CAM  Wins  Prize 
As  Columnist 

Spokane,  Wash. 
An  outdoor  column  written 
by  a  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  placed  first  in  recent  four- 
state  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Theta  Sigma  Phi  alumnae 
chapter  at  Spokane. 

Stan  Fagerstrom,  Longviev 
(Wash.)  Daily  News  classified 
manager,  won  the  top  award 
for  his  10-year-old  “Nibbles 
and  Bites”  column.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  newsroom. 

Other  winners  in  newspaper 
categories  were: 

News  Story — Bill  Boni  Spo¬ 
kane  Spokesman-Review. 

Feature  Story  —  Dorothy 
Rochon  Powers,  Spokesman- 
Review. 

Weeklies — News  Story — Mrs. 
Anthony  J.  Quast,  Silver  State 
Post;  Feature — Bruce  A.  Wil¬ 
son,  Ritzville  Journal-Times 
Feature  Series  —  Ted  Van 
Arsdol,  Columbia  Basin  Newt. 

Editorials — David  L.  Kirk, 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 

Public  Service — Gene  Klare, 
Idaho  State  Journal. 

General  Columns — Don  Lynch, 
Argus  -  Observer,  (Ontario, 
Ore.). 

• 

Handley  Marks 
50th  Year  on  Paper 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 
A  half  century  with  the  Port 
Huron  Times  Herald  and  its 
being  observed 
by  Martin  J. 
Handley,  local 
advertising 
manag^er,  who 
began  as  a  t3np« 
setter,  moved 
to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department, 
and,  as  a  side 
line,  uon  a 
prize  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Now  72  and 
still  “going  strong”  with  more 
than  40  accounts  to  service,  Mr. 
Handley  tried  his  hand  at  writ¬ 
ing  when  he  made  a  Holy  If  ear 
trip  to  Rome  in  1950.  He  told 
of  his  travels  in  a  “Dear  Boss” 
series  that  won  him  a  plaque 
from  the  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents.  The  series  was 
later  published  in  book  form. 

He  has  served  in  his  present 
position  since  1940.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Port  Huron 
Typographical  Union  and  the 
Michigan  Daily  Advertising 
Managers  association. 


Handley 
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DELTA  brings  the  warmth 

of  Southern  hospitality  to 

NEW  YORK  j 

and  WASHINGTON ...  M 


via  the  new  North-South  Throughway 
from  New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Ft.  Worth  and  Atlanta 


Whether  you’re  on  the  world’s  fastest,  finest  airliner — a  deluxe 
Golden  Crown  DC-7  to  New  Orleans — or  heading  for  Dallas 
on  a  DC-6  Daycoach — Delta  hospitality  makes  it  the  kind  of 
flight  you  want  to  remember. 

It  gives  added  flavor  to  your  Plantation  Breakfast .  .  . 
makes  your  broiled-to-order  Filet  Mignon  more  tempting.  It 
gives  a  glow  of  friendliness  to  each  thoughtful  act  of  your 
stewardess.  All  because  Delta  people  believe  in  hospitality, 
offer  it  from  the  heart.  This  kind  of  service  led  two  million 
people  to  fly  Delta  last  year  for  a  total  of  a  Billion  passenger 
miles.  Next  time  you  fly  North  or  South,  you-all  call  Delta! 


Delta  Routes 
•  Interchange  Services 


General  Offices:  Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Coming  in  April: 
service  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Charlotte 
and  Houston. 


Freedom 
Awards  Given 
To  Newsmen 

Many  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  were  given  1955  Na¬ 
tional  Awards  of  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  on  Washington’s  Birthday. 

The  Freedom  Leadership 
Medal,  the  top  award,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  David  Lawrence, 
columnist  and  editor  of  U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report,  “for  his 
continuing  courageous  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  facts  of  the  world 
Communist  conspiracy  through 
editorials  and  special  articles.” 

Second  Place  Awards  went 
to  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
for  its  youth  program  and  to 
Lauren  K.  Soth  for  his  editorial 
campaingn  in  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune 
culminating  in  the  invitation  of 
a  group  of  Russian  farmers  to 
visit  the  U.  S. 

Honor  Medal  Awards  went  to  the 
Ambler  (Pa.)  Gazette  for  its  Freedom 
Edition ;  to  Bob  Gonsidine,  INS  col¬ 
umnist.  for  his  "Newspaperman’s 
Prayer” ;  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
tor  its  24th  Annual  Forum. 

Cartoons — Top  Award,  Hy  Rosen, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Timee-Union;  Second 
Place  Awards,  Edmond  W.  Berry,  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Newe  Sr  Sentinel; 
Jerry  Costello,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Newe:  James  J.  Dobbins, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post;  Here  Ficklen, 
Dallas  CTex.)  Morning  News;  Edmund 
W,  Gale,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Lou  Grant,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune;  Les  Immel,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star;  Edward  D.  Kuekes, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer;  Jack 
Lambert,  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post; 
Res  Mannins,  McNauaht  Syndicate ; 
Eldon  Fletcher,  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Journal;  W.  B.  Robinson,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News;  Bruce  Russell,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times;  William  San- 
deaon.  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinet;  Bruce  Shanks,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  News;  Vaughn  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Chicago  (III.)  Daily  News; 
Sheldon  Starkman,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express;  Leo  E. 
'Thiele,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror- 
News;  Bert  Whitman,  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record. 

Honor  Medal  Awards  for  Cartoons 
went  to  Clarence  Allen,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune;  Don  Dowling,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  Karl  Hubenthal,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner;  Roy  Jus¬ 


tus,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star;  Tom 
Little,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean; 
John  P.  Maloney,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald-Express;  Shawn  McCutcheon, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review; 
Elmer  R.  Messner,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union;  Frank  Miller,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register;  John  Milton 
Morris,  Associated  Press  Newsfeatures ; 
John  Shevchik,  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.) 
News-Tribune;  L.  D.  Warren,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer;  C.  G.  Wer¬ 
ner,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star;  Frank 
Williams,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press; 
Ralph  Yoes,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

Top  Award  for  Editorials  was  given 
James  D.  Cornell,  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Daily  Camera,  and  Second  Place  Awards 
went  to  Bruce  Biossat,  NEA  Service; 
William  Henry  Chamberlin,  Wall 
Street  Journal;  Robert  L.  Chase,  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News; 
Frank  H.  Crane,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star;  Robert  (jummings,  Cannelton 
(Ind.)  News;  Ellie  Hopkins,  Longview 
(Tex.)  Daily  News;  David  L.  Kirk, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle; 
John  S.  Knight,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News;  Walter  Locke,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal;  Angelo  Patri,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  L.  L.  Reading, 
Lansdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  News; 

Jose  Rodriguez,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner;  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser, 
International  News  Service;  L.  A. 
Tolle,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Woods,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch. 

Honor  Medal  Awards  for  Editorials 

went  to  Henry  L.  Brinton,  West 

Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News; 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  Les  Goates,  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News  and  Tele¬ 
gram;  John  Temple  Graves,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald;  Arthur  Grif¬ 
fith,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  John  W. 
Grimes,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star; 
Pierce  Harris,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal; 
Wayne  Jordan,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  George  W.  Kelly,  Johnson 
City  (Tenn.)  Press-ChroniAe;  Colvin 
T.  Leonard,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Rec¬ 
ord;  Charles  B.  McCabe,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror;  Herbert  R.  Miller,  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel;  Bradley 
L.  Morison,  Minneapolis  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Orville  Revelle,  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Sunday  News;  William  J. 
Robertson,  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 
News;  (leorge  E.  ^kolsky.  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

"The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  won  an  Honor  Medal  Award 
for  its  motion  picture.  "Miracle  at 
Your  Front  Door,"  showing  how  a 
free  press  works  to  keep  Americans 
the  best  informed  people  in  the  world. 
• 

Hill  Scholar 

Lawrence,  Kas. 
Kenton  R.  Thomas,  junior  in 
the  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism  and  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  has  been  selected  by 
the  faculty  as  recipient  for 
1956  of  the  annual  $300  Alfred 
G.  Hill  Scholarship  in  Journal¬ 
ism. 
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g  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  Cockney  Flavor 

The  use  of  an  before  woids  beginning  with  h  (an  hotel, 
an  historic  event)  is  now  an  undoubted  affectation,  in  this 
country,  at  least. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  use  an  before  unac¬ 
cented  h’s,  but  apparently  no  one  could  decide  which  ones 
were  unaccented.  In  1909,  crochety  Ambrose  Bierce  wrote, 
“The  contrary  usage  in  this  country  comes  of  too  strongly 
stressing  our  aspirates.” 

Too  bad,  old  boy,  it’s  all  over  now;  our  aspirates  have 
aspired  and  are  beyond  aspersion. 

Rare  exceptions  remain:  an  hour  and  an  heir,  where 
the  h-sound  is  not  merely  unstressed,  but  nonexistent. 
There  will  always  be  some  Uriah  Heeps  around  saying 
“an  ’umble,”  however. 

Expressions  like  an  habitual  tend  to  indicate  to  the 
American  reader  that  the  h  is  not  to  be  sounded.  Instead 
of  achieving  the  elegance  aimed  at,  they  impart  a  kind  of 
Cockney  flavor.  One  halmost  hexpects  to  find  the  missing 
h’s  prefixed  to  the  words  that  start  with  vowels. 


A  related  pecularity  is  the  use  of  an  before  words  be¬ 
ginning  with  u-sounds,  as  for  example  an  utopia,  an 
eulogy.  These  words  in  fact  begin  with  a  consonant- 
sound,  namely,  yoo,  even  if  vowels  produce  it,  and  call  for 
a  as  their  article.  It  is  hard  to  pronounce  an  eulogy, 
and,  by  the  same  token,  faintly  irksome  to  read  it  (at 
least  to  us  lip-readers). 

Webster’s  New  International  speaks  of  expressions  like 
on  union  as  often  employed  by  British  writers.  But  as 
far  back  as  1926,  Fowler,  that  British  oracle  on  usage, 
advised  against  this  locution,  and  at  the  same  time  called 
on  humble  “now  meaningless  &  undesirable.” 


Quirks  and  Quibbles 

James  T.  de  Kay  of  New  York  City  writes  me: 

“It  is'  a  sad  fact  that  even  the  best  of  us  may  be  hoist 
by  our  own  petard;  especially  is  it  sad  when  an  expert 
in  English  usage  falls  on  his  face.” 

I  break  in  at  this  point  to  deny  that  I  am  an  expert. 
I  am  more  along  the  lines  of  a  looker-up — a  looker-up, 
shall  I  say,  of  unconsidered  trifles?  Mr.  de  Kay  is  him¬ 
self  of  a  scholarly  bent,  however,  as  evidenced  by  his 
writing  hoist  instead  of  hoisted,  as  the  impure  so  often  do. 

“I  refer,”  Mr.  de  Kay  continues,  “to  your  column  in  the 
Jan.  14  E&P.  Specifically,  the  phrase  standard  operating 
procedure.  Ain’t  no  such  phrase.  The  Army  term  SOP 
refers  to  standing  operating  procedures  .  .  .  I’m  afraid 
that  standard  has  crept  into  our  language  permanently, 
thanks  to  some  sloppy  civilians  who  really  didn’t  care. 
But  I  shall  fight  on  for  a  Pure  Lang^uage.” 

Well,  I  looked  this  trifle  up,  and  the  disgusting  thing 
about  Mr.  de  Kay’s  letter  is  that  he  is  right,  as  shown 
by  the  Army  Field  Manual,  although  Allen’s  Dictionary  of 
Abbreviations  and  Symbols  gives  standard  operating 
procedure. 

But  even  if  Mr.  de  Kay  were  wrong,  I  still  would  have 
deserved  chastisement  for  having  used  military  gibberish 
in  the  first  place. 
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They’re  cooling  off  a  hot  potato  in  New  England 


Hot  potato,  indeed!  Atomic  energy's  a  sizzler  if  there 
ever  was  one  .  .  .  this  is  the  year  for  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  take  over  .  .  .  and  New  England’s  way  out 
front  of  every  region  in  the  country. 

As  suppliers  of  components  and  radioactive  materials, 
they’ve  been  preeminent  since  ’46.  Of  1,338  firms  do¬ 
ing  business  in  nucleonics,  one  out  of  seven  are  N£- 
located.  Together,  they  put  out  434  of  the  628  prod¬ 
ucts  used  in  atomic  energy.  And  that’s  only  half  the 
story  .  .  . 

Up  in  Cambridge,  Arthur  D.  Little’s  sinking  $15  mil¬ 
lion  in  our  first  private  atomic  reactor  ...  in  Rowe, 
Mass.,  eleven  utilities  have  chipped  in  for  a  new 
$33.4  million  colossus  .  .  .  two  more  reactors  are  in 
the  works  in  Connecticut  .  .  .  Rhode  Island  has  a 
pair  on  the  drawing  board  .  .  .  MIT’s  setting  up  a 
$5  million  job  and  taking  over  the  role  of  basic 
U.  S.  research  center. 

Pratt  and  Whitney’s  already  head  over  heels  in  avia¬ 
tion  atomic  research  in  Massachusetts  ...  in  the 
same  State,  Quincy’s  Fore  River  Yard  is  designing 
a  nuclear  power  plant  for  surface  vessels  .  .  .  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics  built  the  first  atom  sub,  is  now  con¬ 
structing  the  second  and  third  in  Connecticut  .  .  . 
with  number  four  already  three  months  on  the  keel 
blocks  up  in  New  Hampshire. 

What’s  it  all  mean  to  you  and  your  sales  program? 
Just  this!  It’s  an  example  of  the  one-upsmanship  ap¬ 
parent  throughout  this  thriving  area  .  .  .  it’s  typical 
of  all  New  England  business  and  industry  .  .  .  it’s 
resulting  in  more  earnings,  savings,  and  buying  power 
per  capita  than  any  other  U.  S.  region.  Here,  then,  is  a 
market  to  get  your  teeth  in.  Come  take  a  big  bite  .  .  . 
sell  it  with  these  New  England  Newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  ieaders: 


MAINE— Banter  Daily  News  (M). 
VERMONT— Barrt  Tiets  (E),  Bennint. 
ten  Banner  (E),  Burliniten  Frw  Press 
(M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS— Besten  Globe  (MAE). 
Besten  Glebe  (S),  Brecbton  Entersriee  A 
Times  (E).  Fall  Rhrer  Herald  News  (E). 
Fitdiburt  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News 
(E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence 
Eaile-Tribune  (MAE).  Lynn  Item  (E). 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E).  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eaple  (E),  Taunton  Gazette 


(E).  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E).  Wor¬ 
cester  Telepram  and  Eveninp  Gazette 
(MAE),  Worcester  Sunday  Teiepram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor- 
Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M, 
EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND  — West  Warwick  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence 
Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journai  (M). 
Providence  Journal  (S).  Woonsocket  Call 
(E). 


CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E). 
Bridfeport  Post  (S),  Bridpeport  Post- 
Telepram  (MAE).  Bristol  Press  (E). 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  l^urant  (S). 
Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  (MAE).  New  Britain  Herald  (E). 
New  Haven  Repister  (EAS),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Torrinpton 
Repister  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  A 
American  (MAE),  Waterbury  Republican 
(MAS). 
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The  F-lOO  SUPER  SABRE  streaks  through  the  sky  at  more  than  13  miles  a 
minute.  The  world’s  first  plane  able  to  fight  beyond  the  speed  of  sound, 
the  F-lOO  also  holds  the  world’s  first  official  supersonic  speed  record  of 
822.135  MPH.  Hundreds  of  these  fighters,  designed  and  built  by  North 
American,  are  now  in  active  service  with  our  Air  Force.  A  key  builder  of 
military  aircraft.  North  American  has  even  faster,  more  effective  aircraft  in 
continuous  development  for  our  defense.  This  work  is  dispersed  through¬ 
out  North  American  plants  in  Los  Angeles  and  Fresno,  California ...  and 
Columbus,  Ohio,  home  of  the  FJ-series  FURY  Navy  Fighters. 
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than  any  other  company 


THE  WORLD 


15 


LONG  RANGE  MISSILES 

TOMORROW 


In  addition  to  the  continuous  development  of  supersonic,  piloted  aircraft, 
North  American  is  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  research  and  development 
on  our  nation's  long-range  missile  programs.  We  cannot  picture  or  explain 
our  progress  on  the  SM-64  NAVAHO  Intercontinental  Guided  Missile  be¬ 
cause  of  security  restrictions.  We  can  say  it  will  fly  at  speeds  far  beyond 
what  we  call  supersonic,  be  guided  and  flown  by  an  automatic  navigator 
and  pilot,  driven  by  a  high-thrust  rocket  engine.  The  NAVAHO  is  a  major 
addition  to  this  country’s  long-range  striking  power  and  aerial  defense. 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Downey,  Fresno,  Calif.;  and  Columbus.  Ohio. 


AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC.^ 
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j  Mister 
;  “Daily 
;  Demand” 

•  •  •  Your 
Newspaper 

Like  a  dragnet,  it  encompasses 
all,  encyclopedic  in  fact,  pano¬ 
ramic  of  life,  world-wide,  na¬ 
tion-wide,  state-wide.  And,  also 
important,  it’s  local-wise  about 
sales  for  you.  Your  News¬ 
paper,  a  new  product  every 
day,  so  strong  in  editorial  im¬ 
pact,  56,000,000  are  demanded 
and  paid  for  at  newsstands 
every  day. 

That  is  a  demand  performance 
higgler  than  the  fondest  hopes 
of  any  show  local  or  national. 
Is  there  a  distributor — is  there 
a  wholesaler — is  there  a  dealer 
who  doesn’t  join  this  daily  de¬ 
mand? 

Are  retail  sales  personnel,  han¬ 
dling  your  product,  immune  to 
this  daily  demand? 

Are  any  of  your  prospective 
customers  immune  to  it,  at  any 
time? 

Obviously  then,  everybody’s 
“Daily  Demand’’  is  your  best 
salesman  and  best  self-mer¬ 
chandiser,  where  sales  are 
made. 

Your  Newspaper — a  sales  tool 
already  built  at  no  expense  to 
you — use  it  wisely — use  it  often 
and  the  profits  of  a  big  busi¬ 
ness  are  yours. 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 
serves  marketing  men  wherever 
they  are. 

Selling  Sales  Is 

Our  Business 
Buying  Sales  Is 

Your  Business 

BVRKE  • 
KUIPERS 
k  MAHOKEY 

INC. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Dallas. 
Kansas  City,  Okla.  City, 

San  Francisco 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


John  H.  Jackson,  editor  of 
the  Clyde  (Ohio)  Enterprise — 
president  of  Northwestern  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association. 

*  *  « 

Orin  Lehman,  publisher  of 
the  Saugerties  (N.Y.)  Daily 
t^ost  and  a  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Greene  and  Ul¬ 
ster  counties — appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governor’s  com¬ 
mittee  on  “Employ  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped.’’ 

«  *  « 

A.  F.  Mercier,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Le 
Soleil  and  L’Evenement  Jour¬ 
nal,  Quebec  City  P.  Q. — first 
recipient  of  the  City  of  Quebec 
Order  of  Municipal  Merit. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  S.  Duffield,  who  has 
resigned  as  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer —  now  with  Federated 
Department  Stores,  Inc.  as  a 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  a 
community  and  public  relations 
program. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Jack  H.  Nolan,  formerly 
with  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News  and  Louisiana  newspa- 
papers — named  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Jackson 
State  Times.  He  succeeds  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Hester,  now  with  the 
Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel  and 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Donovan  G.  Milne,  former 

accountant  for  the  Windsor 

(Ont.)  Star — now  office  man¬ 
ager  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Owen  Buzbee,  former 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pampa  (Tek.)  News  and 
more  recently  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri — joined  the 
retail  ad  staff  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

«  «  ♦ 

Nick  Cifuni,  formerly  with 
the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Advertiser 
— named  ad  manager  of  the 
Lancaster  Suburban  Times. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  A.  Marcus,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Penn  Township  (Pa.)  Progress 
I  — appointed  advertising  man- 
j  ager  of  the  Westinghouse  Val- 
1  ley  News,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 

!  *  * 

i  Fred  G.  Ramsey  Jr.,  former¬ 


Executive  Spotlight 

EVARTS  A.  GRAHAM,  acting  city  editor  since  early  in  193S— 
appointed  city  editor  of  the  Si.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  He 
formerly  served  the  P-D  as  reporter,  foreign  correspondent,  make* 
up  editor  and  news  editor. 

*  «  * 

ROGER  T.  HILDENBRAND, 
executive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  former  member  of  the 
ANPA  staff — named  general 
manager  of  the  Endicott  (N.Y.) 

Daily  Bulletin.  He  succeeds 
BYRON  E.  FRENCH,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Ottaway  Newspapers- 
Radio,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
daily. 

*  *  * 

CHARLES  H.  MILLER,  business  manager  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  News — appointed  general 
manager  and  advertising  director.  ROY  F.  IX)VELL  succeeds 
him  as  ad  manager. 


French 


Hildenbrand 


•  •  • 

E.  R.  McDowell,  former  general  manager 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette-Tele- 
gram  and  assistant  secretary  of  Freedom  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. — appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Lima  (Ohio)  News,  a  recent  addition  to  the 
Freedom  group.  He  succeeds  WAYNE  W. 
GALVIN,  who  resigned  to  devote  full  time  to 
his  other  newspaper  interests. 

*  *  • 


McDowsll 


JESS  HECK,  a  member  of  the  Miami  (Okla.)  News-Record'i 
editorial  staff  for  seven  years — named  managing  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  MAC  BARTLE'TT,  now  with  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 


•  •  • 


GORDON  W.  BRYANT,  city 

i 

editor  of  the  Watertown  (N.Y.) 

Daily  Times  for  24  years — 

named  to  the  new  position  of 

executive  editor.  FREDERICK 

m 

H.  KIMBALL,  a  member  of  the 

w  i 

news  staff  since  1930,  succeeds 

If 

_ _ 

him  as  city  editor. 

L _ i  y 

Kimball  Bryant 


*  • 


ROBERT  E.  HUSTED,  former  sports  columnist  for  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Herald  and  since  1952  assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer — named  executive  sports  editor  of 
the  Enquirer,  a  new  post  on  the  paper.  He  will  manage  internal 
operations.  LOU  SMITH  continues  as  sports  editor. 
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DER  Leith  is  his  HAS  succes¬ 
sor  at  Los  Angeles. 

*  « 

Donald  W.  McKinnon  — 
joined  the  sales  force  of  the 
classified  advertising  division 
for  the  Spokesman-Review  and 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chro¬ 
nicle. 
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ly  on  the  ad  staff  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal — joined 
the  display  ad  department  of 
the  Knoxville  Newf^-Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Baldwin — joined  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  retail 
advertising  staff  from  Hearst 
Advertising  Service.  Bob  von 
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the  Bend  (Ore.)  Mid-Statesman 
By  Trent  — resigned. 


the  fourth  estate 


Kenneth  Francis,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  journalism 
graduate — now  a  reporter  for 
the  Marshall  (Minn.)  Daily 
Messenger. 


Hector  Heroux,  editorial 
writer  for  Le  Nouvilleste,Tro\s- 
Kivieres,  P.  Q. — retired  after 
almost  50  years  in  newspa(>er 
work. 


Kenneth  B.  Sawyer,  art 
critic  for  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun — won  the  College  Art  As¬ 
sociation  award  for  1955. 


I  I  \  Jill  Betty  Lawlor,  graduate  of 

I  )  I  i  \  I  I  I  University  of  Connecticut — 

school  news  and  general 
I  assigrnments  reporter  of  the 

IPoterfcury  (Conn.)  American, 
succeeding  Robert  Bollman, 
wear  *uch  absurd  hats?"  now  on  the  Sunday  staff  of  the 

Waterbury  Republican. 

script  staffer — joined  the  city  *  a  * 

staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib-  Bennett  Karman,  formerly 
une.  with  the  New  York  Times  — 

•  *  •  now  with  the  United  Press  in 

Newark,  N.  J. 


REGENT — In  further  reco9nition 
of  the  Hearst  family's  long  in¬ 
terest  in  the  educational  work  at 
Berkeley,  Gov.  Knight  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Mrs.  Randolph  Apperson 
Hearst  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California. 
The  wife  of  the  president  of 
Hearst  Publishing  Co.  is  the 
mother  of  four  girls. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Hugh  A.  Mulligan,  staff 
writer  in  the  Associated  Press 
bureaus  in  New  Orleans  and 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  for  the’  past 
four  years — joined  the  AP  staff 
in  New  York  City. 


George  Ferris,  formerly  with 
the  Junction  City  (Kas.)  Union 

— reporter  in  the  Uxbridge  Bu-  Henry  Leader,  since  1943 

reau  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  state  editor  of  the  Albany,  N. 

Call.  Y.  bureau  of  the  Associated 

*  *  *  Press  —  to  join 

Jerry  Magee,  former  sports  the  Gannett  flHHIHH 
editor  of  the  Norman  (Okla.)  News  papers 
Transcript  —  joined  the  sports  Washington  Bu- 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  reau  at  the 
Union.  Jim  Trinkle  of  the  close  of  the  New  llQtSSr 
Union  sports  staff  has  trans-  York  State 
ferred  to  the  telegraph  desk  of  legislative  ses- 
the  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-  sion.  He  for- 
Telegram.  merly  worked 

for  the  Syror- 

Harvey  Katz,  assistant  man-  case  (N.  Y.)  L*ad*r 

aging  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  Herald  and 
(Conn.)  Herald — named  part- 
time  instructor  in  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Bridgeport’s 
Brooks  Emerson,  formerly  College  of  Business  Administra- 
with  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  tion. 

Daily  News — ^joined  the  Gallup  ♦  *  * 

(N.M.)  Independent  as  re-  Frederick  W.  Moen — trans¬ 
porter-photographer.  He  sue-  ferred  from  the  Kansas  City 
ceeds  Harvey  Gray,  now  with  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
the  Artesia  (N.M.)  Daily  Press,  to  succeed  James  E.  Lawson, 

*  «  •  resigned,  as  AP  bureau  man- 

t,  ...  ager  in  Topeka. 

Bert  Whitman,  cartoonist  *  ♦  ♦ 

for  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Rec¬ 
ord-cited  for  efforts  in  behalf  .  I>ohothy  Watson  former  as- 

of  disabled  veterans  by  the  Dis- 

abled  American  Veterans  (Calif.)  Cxtizen-N exos— 


Donald  Gene  Rice — left  the 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribxme  to 
join  the  news  staff  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle. 


Fred  K.  Schuller,  with  the 
Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News 
for  six  years 
and  former 
managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lo¬ 
rain  (Ohio) 

Journal — joined 
the  editorial 
staff  of  the 
St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 


Jesse  W.  Brodey,  former 
staff  writer  on  the  White  Plains 
(N.Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch  and 
former  real  estate  editor  of  the 
.Miami  (Fla.)  News — joined  the 
New  York  News  as  rewrite 
man  on  the  Brooklyn-Queens- 
Nassau  news  section. 


Frank  Borries,  former  farm 
editor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  and  a  reporter  for  six 
years  for  the  Lexington  Leader 
Braven  Dyer,  Lo.s  Angeles  — named  extension  specialist  in 
(Calif.)  Times  —  president  of  press  information  at  the  Uni- 
Golden  Gloves  Writers’  Associa-  versity  of  Kentucky.  He  will 
tion.  (Continued  on  page  44) 


Schuller 


froth  Now  fonol  about  an  Old  frioed — THE  FAMILY  CAK 


THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

es  488  Madison  Aw..  N.  Y.  C. 


CERTIFIED — Dr.  James  E.  Pollard,  left,  director  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity's  School  of  Journalism,  presents  certificates  at  close  of  the 
second  Press  Institute:  Left  to  right — Ralph  B.  Manning,  executive 
city  editor,  Columbus  Citizen;  Don  Hawk,  city  editor,  Elyria  Chron¬ 
icle  Telegram;  Kenneth  F.  Cole,  assistant  CE,  Akron  Beacon  Journal; 
Robert  Fordyce,  news  editor,  Martins  Ferry  Times  Leader;  Prof.  Fred¬ 


erick  W.  Maguire,  Institute  director;  Charles  Glover,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  Dayton  Daily  News;  Charles  Beard,  CE,  Lima  News;  Joseph 
C.  Green,  assistant  CE,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Andrew  Drysdale,  city 
hall  reporter,  Dayton  Journal  Herald;  Gene  Masterson,  CE,  Ashtabule 
Star  Beacon;  and  Gilbert  A.  Chandler,  CE,  Chillicothe  Gazette. 

(Story  on  page  57.) 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


vision  station  KTVH. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


edit  the  Blue  Grass  farm  page 
for  the  Lexington  Herald. 


Paule  S.  Loring,  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  editorial 
and  feature  cartoonist  for  30 
years — named  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the'  En¬ 
couragement  of  Arts,  Manufac¬ 
tures  and  Commerce,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  London,  England. 


Vincent  van  Cleve — for  20 
years  news  editor  of  the  Olney 
(Ill.)  Daily  Mail — ^joined  the 
day  news  staff  of  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle. 


Lawrence  J.  Nunn  —  re¬ 
signed  as  city  editor  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Sun  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
News,  Riviera  Beach,  Fla.  His 
wife,  Rena,  also  a  member  of 
the  Jamestown  Sun  editorial 
stair,  will  join  her  husband  in 
April. 


Fred  C.  Baumberger,  former 
city  editor  and  newscaster  for 
the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily 
Review — joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  as  reporter  for  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  edition.  Lew 
Little — formerly  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  Press,  El  Centro, 
Calif.,  also  is  a  reporter  for  the 
new  edition. 


Barnett  D.  Laschever  — 
named  radio-television  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


Jack  Eisen,  reporter  and 
TV-radio  columnist  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  —  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  news 
staff. 


Richard  Joyce,  University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate — joined  the  Austin  (Minn.) 
Daily  Herald  as  a  reporter. 


Kathleen  Kelly,  women’s 
editor  of  the'  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Evening  Eagle — married  March 
2  to  Gary  Humphries,  former 
Eagle  photogrrapher  now  work¬ 
ing  as  a  cameraman  for  tele- 


Miss  Nancy  Longley,  for¬ 
merly  in  charge  of  promotion 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Book  Review — named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of 
A  merican  Heritage  magazine. 


Whitehead  Signs 
With  Herald  Trib 


The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  announced  this  week  thit 
Don  Whitehead  will  leave  the 
Associated 


Edward  A.  Heins  —  joined 
the  staff  of  the  United  Press 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Robert  Haeger,  former 
United  Press  correspondent  in 
Germany  and  more  recently 
with  Newsweek  magazine  — 
named  associate  editor  of  for¬ 
eign  news  for  Newsweek. 


Ed  Friedenberg,  a  reporter 
on  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal — transferred  to  the  city 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Sentinel. 


Robert  St.  John,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  and  NBC  commentator 
— returned  to  the  U.S.  for  a 
lecture  tour  after  five  years 
abroad. 


Whitehead 


Miss  Mary  Hirschfield,  with 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer  25  years  and  author  of 
a  column  on  Latin  American 
affairs — joined  the  reportorial 
staff  as  a  full-time  writer. 


Dwight  Spear,  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Examiner 
— resigned  to  edit  n  house  organ 
for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  in  Gulfport, 
Miss. 


Helen  Leonard — resigned  as 
society  page  reporter  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American,  to  move  to 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Nick  Hennessee  —  resigned 
from  the  city  staff  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Sentinel  to 
join  the  public  relations  staff 
of  the  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Winston-Salem. 


Edward  O’Connor,  formerly 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the'  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News — now  with  United  Press  vanla 
in  Los  Angeles. 


Robert  Edwin  Sabbato,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  United  Press 
staff  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. — now 
assistant  to  the  State  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  for  Pennsyl- 


Press  to  be  chief 
of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau 
about  June  L 
Mr.  White- 
head,  a  double 
Pulitzer  prize 
winner,  is  r^ 
placing  Walter 
Kerr,  who  has 
been  chief  of 
the  HT  bureau  the  last  14 
months.  Mr.  Kerr  was  offered 
the  post  of  foreign  editor  but 
declined  and  resigned,  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  reported. 

Roscoe  Drummond  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  syndicate  is 
supervising  the  work  of  the 
Washington  staff  until  Mr. 
Whitehead  takes  over.  The  new¬ 
ly  named  bureau  chief  has  been 
with  AP  since  1931.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  war 
correspondent  and  later  served 
in  Honolulu  before  going  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  Kerr  worked  chiefly  in 
the  foreign  field  for  the  Herald 
Tribune.  He  was  foreign  editor 
for  several  years  before  taking 
the  Washin^on  assignment 
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John  R.  Ulrich  Jr.,  copy 
reader  for  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle  —  resig^ned  to 
join  the  U.  S.  Departme'nt  of 
the  Interior,  Portland,  Ore. 


George  Thomas,  former  staff 
reporter  for  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal — named  a  vice- 
president  of  Burson-Marsteller 
Associates,  Inc.,  public  rela¬ 
tions. 


Dividend  Passed 


Los  Angeus 
Directors  of  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications  have  voted 
not  to  pay  the  March  15  divi¬ 
dend  on  Class  A  stock. 
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successful  military  revolt 
against  the  regime  last  month. 
The  publisher  and  more  than 
30  of  his  staff  were  arrested 
after  La  Prensa  published  a 
proclamation  by  the  rebel  gen¬ 
eral.  Staff  members  were  soon 
released. 

The  New  York  Time^  Inter¬ 
national  Edition  for  Latin 
America  is  printed  in  the  plant 
of  La  Prensa. 


49-MILUON  SEAT  MILES 
...all  in  a  day’s  work 


2  Bogota  Dailies 

Two  dailies  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Bogota  were  recog¬ 
nized  this  week  by  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  as 
interim  substitutes  of  member 
newspapers  shut  down  by  the 


To  date,  37  of  the  world's  leading  airlines  have 
selected  Turbo  Compounds.  Curtiss-Wright’s 
advanced  work  in  the  science  of  turbine 
power  recovery — adding  20%  to  engine  per¬ 
formance — has  produced  an  economical, 
thoroughly  dependable  powerplant  that  will 
be  a  major  factor  in  world  transportation 
for  years  to  come.  When  present  airline 
re-equipment  programs  are  completed,  over 
100,000,000  seat  miles  per  day  will  be  flown 
by  Turbo  Compound  powered  transports. 


More  than  49-million  luxurious  seat  miles 
per  day — all  over  the  globe — are  at  your 
service  on  the  world’s  leading  airlines,  in 
Douglas  DC-7s  and  Lockheed  Super  Con¬ 
stellations  powered  by  the  Curtiss-Wright 
Turbo  Compound®  engine. 

Bringing  fares  within  reach  of  everyone 
with  proht  to  the  airlines,  introducing  air 
vacations  to  millions,  and  increasing  speed 
and  range — the  Turbo  Compound  profoundly 
affects  the  lives  of  ail  of  us. 


Colombian  Government. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  president 
of  the  lAPA  and  publisher  of 


the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
announced  that  the  morning 
daily  Intermedia  and  the  even 
>tg  daily  El  Independiente  will 
be  included  in  the  lAPA  mem¬ 
bership  until  such  time  as  El 
Tiempo  and  El  Espeetador 
dlowed  to 


are 

re-appear. 

Intermedio  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Enrique  Santos, 
brother  of  the  proprietor  of  )31 
Tiempo,  Eduardo  Santos.  El 
Independiente,  which  is  printed 
»t  the  plant  of  El  Espeetador, 
employing  most  of  this  news¬ 
paper’s  personnel,  is  headed  by 
former  President  Alberto  Lle- 
rw  Camargo.  ELECTRONICS  • 

editor  sc  publisher  for  March  10,  1956 


SI, 100  Shared 

^^"Sr^i^EastReichHasRigtatoRun  »  m  A  i 

.._  In  iexas  Awards 

"  ftJ.  ^  Austin,  Tex. 

Austin’s  Headliner  Club, 

"  ’’^Xl'A'i  celebrating  its  first  anniver- 

isT,“  sary,  recognized  outstanding 

:  .  achievements  by  men  and 

women  of  the  Texas  Press  in 
~  ’  cash  awards  totaling  $1,100. 

T"-’  ^"*'”’1“'-  '"  Mrs.  Terry  MacLeod,  Galves- 

ton  News,  won  $300  with  her 
I-  ,  '  exclusive  story  of  a  confessed 

slayer’s  admission  of  a  triple 

«•  _ --  murder. 

William  H.  Gardner,  Houston 

I  ,  '  J'-  Post,  and  Loraine  Barnes,  Atw- 

^  ^  ..  Awerujon  -  Stofcsmaw,  re- 

’/  ■"  ^r- ceived  $150  each.  The  former 

BEST  IN  VIEW  amlng  Cla.s  E  copyrighted 

(over  75,00  circulation)  newipa-  ^tory  on  Bascon  Giles,  former 
per$  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  commissioner  of  the  General 
Association  is  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Land  Office.  Miss  Barnes  wrote 
Journal,  say  typography  judges,  a  feature  on  an  81-year-old  re- 
MUwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  cluse. 
second,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pio¬ 
neer  Press;  third,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel;  honorable 
mention,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  and  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 

Star. 

Data  given  by  22  of  25  win¬ 
ners  showed  that  two  of  the 
top  newspapers  were  printed 
on  presses  more  than  40  years 


Chicago 

Awards  for  typography  were 
presented  to  25  newspapers  at 
the'  winter  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association 
here  last  week. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  graphic  arts  dep.art- 
ment  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  sponsors  the  con¬ 
test  for  Inland,  presented  the' 
awards.  In  all,  218  newspapers 
were  entered  in  the  five  classes 
of  competition.  The  winners: 

Class  a  (flat-bed  presses) : 

First,  Neenah-Menasha  Twin 
City  News  Record;  second.  In¬ 
ternational  Falls  (Minn.) 

Journal;  third,  Pontiac,  (Ill.) 

Leader;  honorable  mention. 

Portage  (Wis.)  Register  and 
Farmington  (N.  Mex.)  Times. 

Class  b  (under  10,000  on 
rotary  presses)  :  First,  Marin¬ 
ette  Eagle-Star;  second,  Boul¬ 
der  (Colo.)  Camera;  third, 

Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Her¬ 
ald;  honorable  mention,  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat  and  Faribault 
(Minn.)  News.  Promotion  Man*s 

Class  c  (10,000  to  25,000)  Effort  Appreciated 
First,  Rochester  Post-Bulletin ; 
second,  Eau  Clair  (Wis.) 

Leader;  third.  New  Castle 
(Ind.)  Courier-Times;  honor¬ 
able  mention,  Michigan  City 
(Ind.)  News-Dispatch  and  La- 
Salle-Peru  (Ill.)  News-Tribune. 

Class  d  (25,000  to  75,000) 

First,  Canton  (Ohio)  Reposi¬ 
tory;  second,  Appleton  CWis.) 

Post-Crescent;  third,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot;  honor¬ 
able  mention,  Paducah,  (Ky.) 

Sun-Democrat  and  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald. 

Class  e  (over  75,000)  First, 


EVERY  KNOCK  with  this  i.. 
scribed  gaval  it  intended  to  b« 
a  boost  for  H.  Z.  (Heini«| 
Mitchell,  a  founder  of  Nortk- 
west  Daily  Press  Association.  Prs- 
sentation  it  made  by  John  Ait- 
ley,  left,  who  hat  bought  tk* 
Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer  from 
Mr.  Mitchell. 


Northwest  Group 
Elects  Black 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

James  A.  Black  of  the  Fargo 
~  IS  elected 

Northwest 


A  series  on  the  Texas  prison 
system,  written  by  Tom  Martin 
and  Jim  Mathis  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  also  rated  a  $300  award 
Horace  Tucker,  Houston  Press, 
won  $100  prize  for  photog-  (N.D.)  Forum 
raphy — a  picture  the  frozen,  president  of  t 
anxious  faces  of  11  Rice  Insti-  Daily  Press  Ass 
tute  and  Louisiana  University  organization’s  a 
football  players  as  they  watched  here  Feb.  24-25. 
the  Dight  of  the  pigskin  in  the  Elected  vice] 
Ia.st,  fateful  22  seconds  that  Clifford  G.  Ferr 
determined  the  outcome  of  the  (Wis.)  News.  i 
game.  mussen,  Austin 

The  Abilene  Reporter-News  aid,  was  renami 
netted  the  $100  award  meri-  Frank  P.  Lesl 
torious  community.  Bob  Cooke,  John  Leslie  Pap 
farm  editor,  and  Duane  Howell,  apolis,  said  mor 
Farm  writer,  wrote  the  series.  on  the  way  in 


the  “Man  of  the  Month’’  for  IVT-r^-  A 
January,  1956.  It  was  re-  J^CW  AyCF  Glip 
cognition  from  the  Chamber  t  a  •a*  “W 

of  Commerce  for  “his  coordi-  lH  t^OIUpCtltlOll  point 

nation  of  plans  and  a  great  „  «40  * 

amount  of  personal  effort  ap-  Philadelphia 

plied  to  committee  meetings  Publishers  of  all  English-  going 
and  calls  necessary  to  make  language  daily  newspapers  in  gjjoui 
Elkhart’s  Christmas  promo-  the  continental  United  States,  ^ 
tion  a  real  success.”  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  been 

_  invited  to  enter  their  papers  in 

. . the  26th  Annual  Newspaper 

;  Contest  for  the  Ayer  Cup  and 
■  '  j  other  awards.  Last  year  868 

^  ^  newspapers  entered  the  con-  ^ 

test,  which  is  sponsored  by  N. 

..  Wm  MKm.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

The  week  of  March  5  has 
been  selected  as  the  period  from 
the  contest  day  will  be 
chosen  by  after  the 

the  Nev’  York  Her- 
aid  Tribune  retired  the  Ayer  icing 

Cup  by  winning  it  for  the  third  advis 
time.  This  year  a  new  Ayer  Cup  An 
I  .  .  _.  ...  is  being  placed  in  competition,  sente 
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Let's  measure  your  market  in 
Pennsylvania's  No.  3  ‘‘‘^City 


The  14  cities  in  this  ad  signature  control  trading  areas  holding  a  sixth  of 
the  State’s  people,  payrolls,  and  purchasing  power.  Each  one  is  a  key  center 
or  important  secondary  market.  Can  you  name  two  better  reasons  to  unlimber 
that  old  yardstick  and  see  what’s  in  store  for  your  product?  Particularly  when 
the  customers  make  it  a  cinch  to  sell  it  .  .  .  almost  half  the  families  here  (a 
quarter-million  readers)  do  their  shopping  straight  from  the  pages  of  these 
local  dailies.  Nothing  gets  you  closer  to  the  point  of  purchase  than  a  solid 
schedule  in  these  hometown  newspapers  ...  to  sell  Pennsylvania’s  No.  3  “City.” 


Sell  Pennsylvanians  No.  3  "Cityn*  with  these  newspapers: 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBLNE  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBLRG  PUBUC 

OPINION  (E)  *  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  *  CONNELLSVILLE 

COURIER  (E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS- 

DISPATCH  (E)  ♦  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  *  NEW  CASTLE 
NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW 
(M)  *  WARREN  TIME8-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER 

REPORTER  (MAE)  *  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN-GAZETTE  (MAE)  * 
YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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PROMOTION 


Miami  Herald  Sparks 
Reading  in  High  School 


tcoMEN*8  Section  ‘You’  ve  Got 

On  Leap  Year  Day  ^  , 

Houston,  Tex.  I  Morpv  I  V 
The  Houston  Chronicle  de- 
voted  its  entire  wometi’s  section  O  •  1 

to  men  on  Leap  Year  Day.  09.VS  IIIIOV 
The  engagements  of  men,  *' 

with  pictures  of  prospective  Boston  Mass 

bridegrooms,  were  published  on  ^  . 

society  pages  Newsroom  bache-  promotion 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  HeroW  has 
undertaken  a  project  to  stimu¬ 
late  reading — specifically,  news¬ 
paper  reading. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Dade 
County  board  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  Herald  is  distributing 
a  30-page  booklet  in  the  schools 
which  tells  students  “How  to 
get  the  most  out  of  your  news¬ 
paper.” 

“The  schools  have  accepted  the 
booklet  as  an  official  text  book,” 
Promotion  Manager  Les  Barn¬ 
hill  reports.  “They  are  also 
using  it  as  the  basis  of  a  course 
in  newspaper  reading.  The 
course  runs  for  two  weeks  in 
high  schools.  We  provide  copies 
of  the  Miami  Herald  for  the 
students  to  use  with  the'  booklet 
during  the  course.” 

The  booklet  gets  its  title  and 
draws  some  of  its  organization 
and  ideas  from  a  similar  but 
somewhat  more  ambitious  book- 


over  300  users 


FAMOUS  BRAND 
MAT  SERVICE 

here’s  how  to  get 
10,000  lines  of 
extra  advertising 


Beat  last  year  for  May 
and  June!  Sell  thousands 
of  extra  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  with  prc-written  gift 
pages  for  Mother’s  Day, 
Father’s  Day,  June 
Brides,  and  Graduation! 
Mats,  copy,  heading's,  lay¬ 
outs  —  everything  —  in¬ 
cluded!  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices  today. 


HARRY  VOLK  JR.  ART  STUDIO 

TIO  Graphic  Arts  Bldg. 
Pleasantville,  New  Jersey 


let  prepared  several  years  ago 
by  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

Oddly  enough,  the  New  York 
Times  also  uses  a  booklet  pret¬ 
ty  much  along  these'  same  lines 
— and  carrying  ihe  same  title. 

The  booklet  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  is  on 
Reading.  This  '-overs  speed  of 
reading,  skimming,  organization 
of  the  newspaper’s  content, 
reading,  with  a  plan. 

The  section  on  Learning,  which 
ties  the  newspaper  directly  into 
the  student’s  school  problems, 
covers  economics  and  business, 
grammar  and  style,  govern¬ 
ment,  the  arts. 

The  third  section  concerns 
Evaluating.  This  covers  the 
newspaper’s  job,  its  stress  on 
information,  its  interpretation, 
service,  entertainment  features, 
and  its  philosophy. 

Many  newspapers  over  the 
country  engage  in  this  project 
of  stimulating  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  in  one  way  or  another  in 
their  school  programs.  But  it 
ought  to  be'  a  must — unless  we 
are  to  sit  by  and  watch  reading 
become  a  fading  and  secondary 
if  not  an  altogether  lost  art. 

Why  Promote  Losses? 

At  the  risk  of  being  a  bore 
on  the  subject,  we  must  again 
berate  promotion  that  empha¬ 
sizes  not  so  much  one  news¬ 
paper’s  gains  as  another’s  loss¬ 
es.  It  seems  to  us  the  net  effect 
is  to  leave  in  readers’  and  in 
advertisers’  minds  the  impres- 


lors  aired  their  opinions  on 
women  proposing  and  commen¬ 
ted  on  food,  fashions  and  other 
topics  usually  reserved  to 
Women’s  Editor  Marge  Pax- 
son’s  staff. 

The  wo  in  women  was  even 
x’ed  out  on  the  section’s  flag. 

sion  that  the  newspaper  is  a 
losing  medium. 

This  kind  of  competitive  pro¬ 
motion  cannot  help  but  hurt 
the  newspaper  medium.  It’s  the 
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manager  of  the  Boston  Post. 

“Audiences 
are  like  a  school 
of  fish,”  he  con- 
tends.  “They 
never  feed  in 
one  place  at  the 
same  time.  If 
you  don’t  go 
with  them, 
you’ll  be  left  all 
alone.  No  news- 
Finley  paper  has  lost 
its  audience,  but 


kind  of  promotion  that  many  some  of  the  newspapers  have 
newspapers  probably  would  not  forgotten  to  shift  gears  in  their 
accept  from  one  of  their  local  thinking  regarding  television.” 
merchants.  Mr.  Finley,  formerly  with  a 


merchants.  Mr.  Finley,  formerly  with  a 

radio  network  in  Hollywood  and 
in  the  Bag  before  that  a  Los  Angeles 

Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  Times  reporter,  was  brought  to 
out  with  a  fine  new  market  Boston  by  John  Fox  to  breathe 
data  booklet  promoting  itself  s  new  life  into  the  Post. 
“Iowa’s  No.  2  Market.”  Mr.  Finley,  who  uses  a 

Hackensack  (N.J.)  Bergen  showman’s  approach  to  news- 
Evening  Record  pulls  an  olu  but  paper  promotion,  came  up  with 
always  effective  gag  in  a  flier  a  recorded  heart  beat  commer- 
promoting  its  spring  home  re-  cial  for  the  Post,  tying  in  with 
view  as  “the  hottest  real  estate  intense  interest  in  hearts 
section  of  the  year.”  Its  flier  engendered  by  President  Eisen- 
is  charred  all  around  the  edges  hower’s  illness.  The  live  heart 
as  though  just  plucked  from  a  recorded  at  a  Boston 


hot  fire. 

Weekend,  Canadian  supple- 


clinic. 

The  spot,  used  in  a  continu- 


ment,  shows  itself  “a  powerful  ous  campaign,  has  dramatic  im- 
force  for  action  through  its  pact.  First  come  the  recorded 
3,900,000  readers”  in  a  leaflet  heart  beats,  then:  “You  get  the 
reporting  the  capture  of  two  of  heartbeat  of  the  news  when  you 
Canada’s  five  most  wanted  raad  the  Boston  Post.” 


criminals.  Weekend  had  printed 
their  pictures,  and  within  a 


The  Post  has  its  own  radio 
station,  WCOP,  and  is  negotiat- 


week,  readers  had  turned  them  ing  for  a  television  station, 
in.  Working  on  the  you’ve-got- 

•  to-marry-TV  formula,  Mr.  Fin- 

Metro  Prepared  Ad  Ja*;  K/sSi 

Wins  Honor  Medal  Post,  aimed  at  the  home  audi- 


Metro  Prepared  Ad  'IL'^ppleJat 

Wins  Honor  Medal  Post,  aimed  at  the  home  audi- 

A  full-page  institutional  ad  ence.  “That’s  where  the  audi- 
which  appeared  in  the  Phoenix-  ence  is,”  he  says,  “in  the 
ville  (Pa.)  Daily  Republican,  home.  They  can  easily  forget 
Nov.  23,  1955,  was  awarded  the  aii  about  newspapers,  if  the 
George  Washington  Honor  newspaper  doesn’t  do  some- 


Medal  in  the  advertising  cate¬ 
gory  during  the  Seventh  Annual 


thing  about  telling  them.” 

He  uses  television  and  radio 


Awards  of  Freedoms  Founda-  spots  on  stations  throughout 
tion.  New  England  to  sell  newspa- 

Source  of  the  copy  for  the  Pers.  buys  spots  for  cash  and 
ad,  which  bore  the  logotype  of  trade  deals,  makes  recipro- 
the  Phoenix  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  cal  deals  with  Hollywood  stMS- 
was  Metro  Associated  Services,  Be  uses  jingles  and  recorded 


Inc.,  New  York.  Copy  was  as¬ 
sembled  by  Walter  J.  Robinson, 


gimmicks  and  changes  continui¬ 
ty  to  alert  the  TV  viewers  if  « 


of  the  Daily  Republican’s  ad  hig  story  is  breaking, 
staff,  who  handles  the  Indus-  “The  aim  is  always  to  de¬ 
trial  firm’s  advertising  with  the  velop  familiarity  with  the 


newspaper. 


newspaper,”  he  points  out. 
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the  illiaiiri  Herald 


level  of  the  platform  to  be  used  hides  on  the  grounds  and  for  Commie  Journalists’ 
by  “Big  Bertha”  cameramen  17,771  spectators  inside  in  the  i  j 

directly  in  front  of  the  rostrum  main  hall  are  listed  in  a  Con-  Congress  Uelayetl 
has  b^n  referred  to  the  build-  vention  booklet.  There  also  are  The  conference  of  the  Com¬ 
ing  architect.  18  meeting  rooms,  four  res-  munist-dominated  International 

Photo  processing  activities  taurants,  four  bars,  various  Organization  of  Journalists 
will  be  conducted  by  the  wire  food  stalls.  (lOJ)  scheduled  for  Feb.  27- 

picture  organizations  in  a  large  •  March  5  in  Montevideo,  (E&P, 

area  just  off  a  runway  to  the  Feb.  11)  has  been  postponed  un- 

main  floor.  In  a  drawing  for  ^Indecent’  Charges  til  April  19. 

this  photo  space,  UP  News-  Petition  LibeloUS  Since  the  announcement  of 

pictures  drew  the  spot  nearest  the  lOJ  meeting,  the  anti-Com- 

the  arena  floor.  INP  came  out  Cleveland  njynjgt  press  of  Latin  America 

with  the  furthest  spot  and  AP  A  jury  here,  at  the  direction  has  been  exposing  the  real  na- 
Wirephoto  landed  in  the  mid-  of  Common  Pleas  Judge  B.  D.  ture  of  the  Communist  front, 
die.  Nicola,  returned  a  libel  verdict  One  of  the  major  opponents  to 

Directors  of  the  Cow  Palace  of  $50,000  in  favor  of  a  woman  the  Montevideo  conference  is 
have  heard  that  the  Republican  who  sued  the  Cleveland  Call  &  the  moderate-conservative  daily 
Party  plans  to  ask  representa-  Poet,  Negro  newspaper.  El  Mercurio  of  Santiago,  Chile, 

tives  of  press  and  other  media  Judge  Nicola  ruled  that  pub-  It  asked  this  pertinent  question 
to  leave  wives  and  secretaries  lication  of  the  allegations  in  a  of  the  lOJ :  “What  policy  line 
at  home  next  August.  Only  divorce  petition  violated  the  re-  could  an  organization  follow 
8,770  of  12,000  rooms  deemed  vised  libel  code,  which  holds  when  directed  by  a  board  the 
essential  have  been  made  avail-  that  “indecent  or  blasphemous”  majority  of  whose  members  are 
able  to  the  convention  commit-  charges,  even  though  contained  representatives  of  countries 
tee,  it  was  explained.  in  a  court-recorded  document,  where  labor  and  press  freedom 

Accommodations  for  4,000  ve-  are  libelous.  are  non-existent?” 


Press  Needs 
More  Seats 
In  Cow  Palace 


STRIKE  IT  RICH  IN 


■the  nation's  fastest-growing  major  market! 


•  $56,000,000  being  invested  in  21  new  shopping  centers! 


Hit  pay  dirt  with  lliL  IrllnlTlI  nLlif^ 

—  it's  the  2  to  1  choice  of  retoii  merchants! 


The  Miami  Herald  ALONE 


delivers  the  entire 
Gold  Coast  market. 


CIRCULATION 


Inland  List 
Shows  30c  for 
6-Day  Daily 


A  survey  among  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  members  re¬ 
veals  that  30c  remains  most 
common  rate  for  six-day  dailies, 
with  a  trend  to  35c  for  five- 
day-Sunday  papers  and  to  40c 
and  45c  among  seven-day  pa¬ 
pers. 

Inland’s  circulation  rate  study 
shows  “lots  of  variety  and  no 
clear  majority,”  but  current 
rates  appear  to  have  changed 
little  since  the  1954  survey, 
which  was  marked  by  a  72% 
jump  in  the  number  of  six- 
weekday  newspapers  getting 
35c.  There  has  been  some  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  trend  toward 
35c  for  carrier  delivery  outside 
the  city  among  six-day  papers 
with  a  30c  price  for  city  carrier 
delivery.  Following  are  high¬ 
lights  of  the  Inland  report: 

“Among  five-day  publications 
25c  is  the  most  popular  weekly 
rate  for  caiTier  delivery  both 
in  the  city  and  outside,  with 
the  carrier  keeping  from  5c  to 
10c  in  the  city  and  5c  to  16c 
outside. 

“Among  seven-day  publica¬ 
tions  the  trend  is  toward  40c 
and  45c  weekly  for  city  carrier 
delivery.  The  number  getting 
40c  has  increased  from  38% 
to  45%.  The  number  getting 
45c  has  increased  from  19% 
to  24%. 

Sunday  Trend  to  15c 

“The  number  of  5c  Sunday 
papers  has  dropped  20%  since 
March  1954;  10c  Sunday  papers 

HOUSE  ORGAN 
AND  MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS 

Are  you  planning  on  chang¬ 
ing  fo  offset-lithography? 

We  have  press  time  and  pa¬ 
per  supply  sufficient  for  a 
few  more  weekly  or  monthly 
publications,  black  and  white 
or  color,  on  two  web-fed 
Webendorfers. 

Also  ten  units  of  Goss 
Duplexes. 

Complete  latest  and  fast¬ 
est  stitching,  trimming  and 
mailing  equipment. 

MIDWEST  PRINTING  CO. 

2037  University  Ave.,  S.E. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Franklin  1-7951 


are  still  most  numerous  but 
have  dropped  16%  while  15c 
Sunday  papers  have  increased 
from  one  in  10  in  1954  to  one 
in  four,  an  increase  of  about 
150%. 

“tSingle  copy  prices  of  5c  for 
weekday  papers  are  still  most 
common,  but  the  number  of 
5c  papers  has  dropped  10% 
since  the  1954  survey,  and  6c 
papers  are  also  fewer.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  7c  papers  has  increased 
56%.  No  prices  higher  than 
7c  were  reported.  However  at 
least  one  publisher  charges  10c 
for  his  Saturday  paper.  Two  of 
these  10c  Saturday  papers  were 
reported  in  1954. 

“Almost  any  sum  over  $4 
that  you  have  in  your  pocket 
will  get  you  a  one  year  mail 
subscription  (in  county)  to 
somebody’s  newspaper.  Among 
six-weekday  publications,  the 
rates  range  from  $4  to  $20,  but 
$7,  $8,  $9  and  $10  are  the 
most  common  rates. 

“In  county”  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  five-day  publications 
run  from  $5  to  $10  a  year.  For 
five  -  day  -  and  -  Sunday  publica¬ 
tions  the  rates  run  from  $5  to 
$15.60  (30c  a  week).  For  seven- 
day  publications  they  range 
from  $5  to  $22.90  (44c  a  week). 

“Motor  route  rates  vary  any¬ 
where  from  $7  to  $28.60  (55c 
a  week).  But  the  most  popular 
rate  for  six-weekday  newspa¬ 
pers  is  $15.60  (30c  a  week).  For 
five-day-and-Sunday  newspapers 
it  is  $18.20  (36c  a  week)  by  a 
slight  edge,  and  for  seven-day 
papers  $23.40  (45c  a  week).” 


TWO  MISSOURIANS  hold  aft«r-$«(sion  confab  at  Inland  maatixf; 
Ben  F.  Weir,  Nevada  Mail  and  M.  W.  Stauffer,  Maryville  Forum. 


40- Year  Veterans 

Portland,  Ore. 

Fred  H.  McNeil,  executive 
news  editor,  and  Leo  Dorfman, 
circulation  worker,  received 
40-year  pins  for  four  decades 
of  continuous  service  to  the 
Oregon  Journal  at  the  annual 
“10-year-club”  dinner.  A  total 
of  67  others  received  service 


Workshop  Parley 
For  Controllers 

A  wide  cross-section  of  news¬ 
paper  and  accounting  problems 
are  scheduled  for  discussion  at 
the  National  Spring  Conference 
of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers.  The  gathering  will  take 
place  April  29  to  May  1,  in  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  Orleans. 

Panel  discussions  and  work¬ 
shops  will  dominate  the  agenda, 
according  to  Gerald  S.  Pasquier, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times-Jour- 
nal,  and  John  B.  Olson,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  who 
are  co-chairmen  in  charge  of 
the  program. 

J.  Luckett  Yawn  Jr.,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item,  is  arrange¬ 
ments  chairman  for  the  event, 
assisted  by  Jack  H.  LaGarde, 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune; 
William  H.  Shearman,  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  American  Press, 
and  Jack  R.  Taylor,  Monroe 
(La.)  News  Star  arid  World. 
In  addition  to  the  co-chairmen, 
those  on  the  program  commit¬ 
tee  include  Jack  B.  Caskey, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press  Scimitar,  and 
Russell  L.  Speights,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean. 


II  you  havo  tntornafional  businau 
intarasH  aitoclafad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advartising  or  commareial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


IS  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  1330, 
IT rite  for  sample  copy. 


Newspaper  Sale 
In  Library  Studied 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
The  Cleveland  Public  Library 
is  considering  allowing  the 
three  daily  newspapers  to  sell 
their  papers  in  the  lobby  of  the 
main  library  downtown. 

Permission  for  such  sales  was 
proposed  to  the  library  board 
of  trustees  by  Lockwood  Thomp¬ 
son,  attorney  and  a  trustee. 

“Newspapers  are  sold  from 
a  stand  in  all  of  the  other  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  in  Cleveland,”  said 
Mr.  Thompson.  “Why  not  at  our 
library?  I’d  like  to  see  the  news¬ 
papers  take  a  try  at  this.” 


Los  Angeles  Times  | 
Add  2  Zone  Sections 

Los  Angeles,  r«iif 

Two  new  weekly  sections  de- 
voted  to  community  news  and 
advertising  are  now  publif'ied 
with  the'  Sunday  Los  Angela 
Times. 

Each  will  be  distributed  only 
to  subscribers  and  street-sale 
purchasers  in  specific  areas; 
each  will  have  its  own  staff  of 
news  men,  photographers  and 
advertising  men,  and  will  oper¬ 
ate  out  of  its  own  local  office. 

The  new  sections  will  be 
known  as  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Section  and  the  Glendale- 
Verdugo  Hills  Section.  Their 
operations  will  parallel  those  of 
three  other  “zone”  sections 
which  have  been  published  by 
the  Times  for  some  time  —  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Section, 
Southern  Communities  Section 
and  Orange  County  Section. 

Special  advertising  rate'  cards 
are  being  prepared  and  a  com¬ 
bination  rate  for  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  will  also  be  offered. 


Girriers  Maintain 
Good  School  Grades 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Carrier-salesmen  of  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  make 
good  grades  in  school,  too,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Don  Cameron,  circu¬ 
lation  director.  The  annual 
school  check  for  carriers  lu*^ 
year  showed  that  36%  ni»de 
above-average  or  superior 
grades,  an  increase  of  8%  iu 
that  category.  Over  93%  of  the 
carriers  were  regular  in  at¬ 
tendance  and  many  of  them 
had  perfect  attendance  records. 

Each  year,  four  carrier-sales¬ 
men  in  the  News-Sentinel  circu¬ 
lation  area  are  awarded  $250 
college  scholarships.  Most  of 
the  boys  complete  their  college 
educations. 
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Parade  Employs  Christopher  Award 
„  ,  o  1  For  Pyle  Editorial 

Public  Speaker  Houston,  Tex. 

Parade’s  president,  Arthur  Harold  G.  Pyle,  associate  edi- 
“Red”  Motley,  has  an  old  tor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
speech-making  team-mate  back  has  received  a  Christopher 

with  him.  _  award  for  his  editorial  on 

Christmas,  which  emphasized 
the  true  meaning  of  the  day  to 
Christians  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Pyle  has  received  a 
bronze  plaque  engraved  with 
the  motto,  “Better  to  light  one 
candle  than  to  curse  the  dark¬ 
ness”. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Pyle  wrote, 
— -  .  Christmas  is  a  day  for 

and  will  be  Foueh*  os  to  come  closer  to 

available  to  dis-  God;  to  realize,  to  the  degree 


with  him. 

Glenn  Fouche, 
president  of 
Stayform  Com- 
pany  for  22 
years,  has 
joined  Parade 
as  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  He  will  be 
an  advisor  to 
the  publication 
and  will  be 
available  to  dis¬ 


tributing  newspapers  and  ad-  Qm.  infinite  minds  can  do  so. 


vertisers  for  addresses  to  busi 
ness  conferences  and  sales  meet¬ 
ings. 


the  love  He  bears  us;  to  resolve 
in  the  future  to  love  Him  bet¬ 
ter  in  return  and  to  show  that 


“Red”  Motley  and  Glenn  jjy  obeying  His  command- 

Fouche  first  joined  forces  when  nients”. 

Mr.  Fouche  was  one  of  a  ten-  *  ^ 

man  team  headed  by  Mr.  Motley 

to  tour  the  British  Isles  for  Becker  in  Honolulu, 

EC  A  tfllking  to  ^British  busi-  wt  &  ¥t  c 

nessmen  on  “How  We  in  Amer-  Waugh  Comes  to  U.S. 

ica  Sell.”  Following  the  recent  Appointment  of  Jim  Becker, 
sale  of  his  Stayform  stock  to  a  member  of  the  Associated 
major  employes  of  that  com-  Press  Tokyo  staff,  as  chief  of 
pany,  Mr.  Fouche  became  avail-  bureau  at  Honolulu  was  an- 
able  for  a  business  association  nounced  this  week  by  Frank  J. 
with  Mr.  Motley.  Starzel,  general  manager.  Mr. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  Becker  succeeds  William  J. 
affairs  of  the  National  Associa-  Waugh,  who  is  returning  to  the 
tion  of  Direct  Selling  Com-  United  States  for  a  new  assign- 
panies,  having  served  two  terms  ment  in  the  domestic  service, 
as  president.  For  the  past  10  Mr.  Becker,  35,  is  a  native 
years  he  has  been  active  in  of  Bismarck,  N.  D,  He  worked 
the  National  Sales  Executives  on  California  newspapers  before 
Club.  entering  the  Army,  where  he 

•  was  with  Stars  arid  Stripes  in 

Herex  Adds  5  J?]"*:  joined  the  AP  in 

x  fj*.  •  1  c.  ix  York  City. 

lo  lulltorial  Staff  Mr.  Waugh,  chief  of  bureau 

Los  Angeles  at  Honolulu  since  1952,  worked 
The  Herald  and  Express  has  on  Ae  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times- 
added  five  men  to  its  editorial  Delta  and  the  Fresno  Bee,  then 

staff  in  anticipation  of  its  joined  AP  in  March,  1942. 

mechanical  merger  with  the  • 

Examiner  about  April  1.  ^  j  m*  a  j 

New  staffers  are  Howard  omt  Mrs.  Adams 

Wentworth,  formerly  of  the  To  Publish  U.  S.  Lady 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and  ^ 

Times  Herald;  Richard  Odessky,  Washington 

formerly  of  City  News  Service;  Controlling  stock  in  17.  S. 
and  Ford  Cleere,  former  editor  the  monthly  magazine 

of  the  weekly  East  Valley  service  wives  and  service 

Times,  all  reporters;  and  women,  has  been  acquired  by 
Georg;e  Lacks,  from  the  Los  John  B.  Adams,  public  rela- 
Angeles  Mirror-News;  and  Paul  consultant.  His  wife,  Mrs. 

Pangburn,  commercial  photog-  Alvadee  Adams,  is  the  newly- 
rapher  in  the  photo  department,  named  editor.  Both  have  had 

•  extensive  newspaper  experi- 

Ranhofer  Retires  ence. 

wiiiiuier  neiires  Adams  was  associated 

Louis  Ranhofer,  noted  for  his  with  the  Hearst  newspapers, 

special  knowledge  of  press  Associated  Press  and  CBS  here 

problems,  retired  from  Western  and  abroad.  In  1941  Mrs.  Ad- 
Union  service  this  week.  In  his  ams  (Alvadee  Hutton)  received 
55  years  he  had  performed  a  Pulitzer  Traveling  Scholar- 
•uany  notable  achievements  in  ship  from  Columbia  Unive'rsi- 
moving  news  stories  under  un-  ty  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
usual  or  difficult  circumstances,  nalism. 
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Damon  Runyon  Fund 


entire  income  from  contribu¬ 
tions. 


Press  Promotes  Work 
In  Cancer  Research 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Newspapers  and  newspaper¬ 
men  play  starring  roles  in  the 
current  and  continuing  drama 
of  cancer  research  memorializ¬ 
ing  a  newspaperman — Damon 
Runyon. 

The  Damon  Runyon  Memorial 
Fund  for  Cancer  Research,  Inc., 
founded  by  Damon’s  Pythias- 
like  friend  and  fellow  newspa¬ 
perman,  Walter  Winchell,  near¬ 
ly  10  years  ago,  has  received 
$11,000,000  in  contributions. 

In  less  than  a  decade,  $9,733,- 
179  has  been  allocated  in  629 
grants  and  337  fellowships  in 
206  institutions  in  48  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  16 
foreign  countries. 


Founded  In  1946 


The  famous  reporter  and 
short  story  writer  died  Dec.  10, 
1946.  Mr.  Winchell,  through  his 
newspaper  column  and  radio 
broadcasts,  five  days  later  be¬ 
gan  raising  an  impromptu  fund 
for  a  “living  monument,”  little 
realizing  that  the  movement 
would  grow  to  its  present  inter¬ 
national  proportions.  Mr.  Win¬ 
chell  thus  became  founder  and 
treasurer  of  the  Damon  Runyon 
Memorial  Fund  For  Cancer  Re¬ 
search,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Winchell, 
present  officers  are  Dan  Parker, 
sports  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  president; 
Leo  Lindy,  restaurateur  friend 
of  Mr.  Runyon,  vicepresident; 
Arthur  Godfrey,  television  star, 
secretary. 

The  Funds’  offices  at  399^2 
Madison  Avenue  and  its  far- 
flung  work  are  managed  by 
John  H.  Teeter,  executive  di¬ 
rector.  A  graduate  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1922,  Mr.  Teeter  was  both  a 
student  and  teacher  under  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush  and  later  be¬ 
came  technical  aid  to  Dr.  Bush, 
when  the  latter  directed  the 
wartime  scientific  agency,  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development. 


Director  Teeter 
Mr.  Teeter  was  an  invest¬ 
ment  advisory  partner  of  one 
of  Wall  Street’s  oldest  firms 
from  1926  to  1940.  Before  join¬ 
ing  Mr.  Winchell  in  1947,  he 
served  as  technical  aide  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate  Majority  Policy 
Committee.  He  also  served  as 
research  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cancer  Society  before  as¬ 


suming  his  Damon  Runyon 
Fund  tasks. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Teeter 
also  became  secretary  to  the 
Walter  Winchell  Foundation, 
Inc.,  which  finances  the  Damon 
Runyon  Fund,  and  to  The  Brav¬ 
est  &  Finest,  Inc.,  a  fund  to 
assist  widows  and  orphans  of 
New  York  City  policemen  and 
firemen  killed  in  line  of  duty. 

He  currently  is  special  con¬ 
sultant,  without  pay,  on  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  medical  and 
health  legislation,  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Newspapers  are  given  much 
credit  by  Mr.  Teeter  for  the 
phenomenal  success  of  the  Can¬ 
cer  Fund. 

“It  wasn’t  until  we  could  talk 
about  cancer  candidly  in  news¬ 
papers  and  on  the  air  that  the 
problem  could  be  brought  to 
the  people  properly,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “A  decade  ago,  you 
could  scarcely  use  the  word  but 
now  the  press  has  made  people 
used  to  it  and  they  understand 
the  disease  is  not  a  death 
sentence. 

Press  Helps 

“Through  the  press,  it  was 
possible  to  expand  cancer  re¬ 
search  from  $500,000  in  1945 
to  $25,000,000  today,”  he  added. 
“The  press  is  needed  to  reach 
the  people  of  the  48  states  and 
16  foreign  countries  in  which 
we  sponsor  research.” 

Not  content  with  carrying 
the  message,  many  newspapers 
have  made  individual  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  Damon  Runyon 
Fund.  The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald-Express  raised  $25,000 
for  the  Fund  in  a  subscription 
campaign.  The  Newark  (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger  has  undertaken  a 
similar  drive.  The  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  sacrificed  $350 
daily  in  advertising  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  withstood  a  libel  suit 
in  connection  with  its  expose 
of  a  phony  cancer  cure  institu¬ 
tion. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Winchell 
and  Mr.  Teeter  successfully 
withstood  damage  suits  total¬ 
ling  $20,000,000  in  such  cases 
last  year. 

The  organization  feels  it 
should  make  no  attempt  at  in¬ 
vestment  or  endowment  but 
should  currently  expend  in 
grants  for  cancer  research  its 


Control  Is  Sought 

“There  is  no  investment — and 
I  speak  as  a  former  investment 
man — greater  than  the  cause 
and  control  of  cancer,”  asserted 
Mr.  Teeter  with  warm  convic¬ 
tion.  “Let  me  emphasize  that 
what  we  seek  is  control  of  the 
disease.  Once  it  is  controlled, 
the  prohibitive  economic  costs 
of  cancer  can  be  brought  into 
manageable  proportions.” 

He  said  more  than  200,000 
persons  die  from  cancer  each 
year  and  600,000  others  suffer 
from  the  disease.  The  average 
terminal  case  requires  100  days 
of  hospitalization  at  not  less 
than  $15  a  day,  or  $300,000,000 
for  those  who  die  each  year. 

“Obviously,  no  organization, 
how’ever  strong,  can  in  fairness 
to  all  pay  costs  of  patient 
care,”  explained  Mr.  Teeter. 
“We  do  not  maintain  or  support 
any  clinical  activities.  We  do 
grant  fellowships  to  maintain 
research  manpower  and  sup¬ 
port  a  limited  number  of  cancer 
research  beds  where  research 
leads  are  examined  at  the  pa¬ 
tient  level. 

“An  informed  public  is  an 
alert  public,”  he  added.  “Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  any 
prodding  which  will  further  the 
application  of  preventive  medi¬ 
cine,  whether  in  the  clinic  or 
the  doctor’s  office,  will  reduce 
the  overall  economic  cost  of 
disease.  We  hope,  in  controlling 
cancer,  to  reduce  human  suf¬ 
fering  and  make  the  economic 
cost  bearable.” 


are  paid  through  the  Walter 
Winchell  Foundation,  to  whid 
Mr.  Winchell  personally  hai 
contributed  $350,000.” 


316  Bequests 

The  Damon  Runyon  Fund 
was  notified  this  week  that  h 
is  a  beneficiary  in  the  estate  of 
the  late  Albert  B.  Lafferty, 
Spokane,  Wash.  This  is  the 
316th  such  bequest  made  to  the 
Fund. 


Another  income  source  is 
through  purchase  of  orchestn 
seats  to  Broadway  hit  shows, 
resold  for  the  purchase  price 
plus  a  contribution,  which  is 
tax  deductible.  This  source 
alone  has  produced  $750,000  in 
contributions  since  the  first 
show  thus  sold,  “South  Pacific." 
The  Fund  offers  seats  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  27  plays  and  musicals. 

Research  grants  for  the  last 
month,  announced  by  President 
Parker  Feb.  27  were  for  $98,700 
to  institutions  in  New  York, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sweden. 


Monthly  Grants 

Income  each  month  is  added 
to  the  balance  on  hand.  The 
board  of  directors  meets  with 
seven  outstanding  cancer  spe¬ 
cialists  find  makes  grants  of 
the  amount  available  to  those 
requests  that  present  the  great¬ 
est  degree  of  appeal  to  the 
specialists.  Requests  always  are 
four  times  greater  in  number 
than  the  number  that  can  be 
granted. 

“We  are  unique  in  that  we 
spend  all  we  take  in  and  we  are 
unique  in  that  we  meet  monthly 
and  make  grants,”  said  Mr. 
Teeter.  “Physicians  and  scient¬ 
ists  review  the  programs  and 
make  recommendations,  serving 
without  pay.  Other  such  funds 
only  make  annual  payments. 
We,  in  effect,  are  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  in  the  cancer  research 
business. 

“We  are  the  only  organization 
that  never  deducts  from  con¬ 
tributions  for  expenses,”  he 
added.  “All  our  expenses — we 
operate  on  less  than  5%  of 
contributions  but  even  this  is 
not  taken  out  of  the  Fund — 


“We  believe  the  three  lines 
on  which  to  attack  cancer  are 
1)  improve  surgery,  2)  improve 
radiation,  3)  develop  inhibitors 
which  by  chemical  attack  will 
slow  or  stop  the  rate  of  cancer 
growth,”  said  Mr.  Teeter.  “In 
the  last  field  is  the  greatest 
progress  being  made.” 

Damon  Runyon,  voiceless  b^ 
cause  of  an  operation  on  his 
throat,  once  scribbled  a  note 
to  Walter  Winchell:  “You  can 
keep  the  things  of  bronze  and 
stone.  Give  me  one  man  to 
remember  me  once  a  year.” 
His  newspaper  friends  and  the 
public  are  fulfilling  his  wish 
millionfold. 


Daily  Sponsors 
High  School  Band 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  organization  of  an  80- 
piece  band  composed  of  high 
school  musicians  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Nashville  Term*- 
sean  in  cooperation  with  local 
school  boards. 

The  newly  formed  outfit  will 
play  at  the  Tennessee  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  convention, 
March  22-24,  in  Chattanooga. 

The  Tennessean  is  offering 
one  $300  music  scholarship  and 
one  $200  music  scholarship  to 
the  two  top  senior  musicians  in 
the  band. 

Members  are  being  measured 
for  white  dress  sweaters  to  he 
furnished  by  the  Tennessean, 
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log  Machine 
Reduces  Mill 


Growth  Area 
Dailies  Widen 


Costs  'Greatly'  Paper  Search 


San  Jose,  Calif. 

“This  year  we  are  buying 
newsprint  everywhere.”  reports 
Joseph  B.  Bidder,  publisher  of 
the  Son  Jose  Mercury-News. 

His  statement  underscores  a 
condition  that  has  developed  in 
California’s  growth  areas. 
Faced  with  increased  demands 
based  on  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  growth  beyond  all  ex¬ 
pectations,  newspapers  have  for 
months  searched  the  globe  for 
additional  supplies. 

Today  that  search  has 
reached  formidable  economic 
barriers  beyond  which  there  is 


Montreal 

“Very  great  savings”  in  mov¬ 
ing  pulpwood  from  forest  to 
mill  are  effected  with  a  newly- 
developed  logging  machine,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  R. 

M.  Fowler,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
lociation. 

Five  of  the  new  machines  are 
already  working  in  the  woods: 
two  in  Western  Ontario  on  the 
operations  of  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company  and  three  in  Quebec 
on  the  limits  of  Canadian  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  and 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Hills. 

The  logger  has  already 
proved  its  worth  in  the  woods, 
said  Mr.  Fowler.  The  new  ma¬ 
chine,  the  first  specially  in¬ 
vented  for  its  purpose,  is  18 
feet  long  and  nine  feet  high.  It 
moves  easily  on  four  six-foot 
tires  over  any  kind  of  terrain, 
through  streams  and  over 
stumps,  carrying  one  and  a 
half  cords  of  pulpwood,  about 
three  and  a  half  tons,  which  it 
picks  up,  loads,  and  dumps  me¬ 
chanically. 

In  the  past,  pulpwood  has 
been  moved  in  the  woods  on 
horse  or  tractor-drawn  sleighs 
over  snow-roads.  The  wood  is 
loaded  and  unloaded  manually. 

• 

Baie  Comeau  Unit 
To  Make  Aluminum 

Chicago 

The  Quebec  North  Shore  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  subsidiary  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.,  manufacturing  news¬ 
print  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  New  York  News,  has  joined 
with  the  British  Aluminium 
Company,  Ltd.,  London,  to  build 
an  aluminum  ingot  mill  in  Baie 
Comeau,  Quebec. 

Interests  of  the  British  Al¬ 
uminium  Company  and  the  pa¬ 
per  company,  which  owns  a 
subsidiary  power  company  on 
the  Manicouagan  River,  have 
been  related  to  form  the  new 
Canadian  British  Aluminium 
Company,  Ltd.,  to  produce  al¬ 
uminum  at  Baie  Comeau. 

Plans  call  for  construction  of 
an  ingot  mill  at  Baie  Comeau 
at  a  cost  of  $130  million,  with 
additional  money  to  get  spent 
on  hydro-electric  power  ex¬ 
pansion.  First  furnace  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  mill  is  scheduled  for 
the  fall  of  1957,  with  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  first  two  stages  of 
the  project  by  1959. 
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no  economic  return.  Mr.  Bidder, 
for  example,  recently  rejected 
an  offer  for  some  European 
newsprint.  The  price  was  more 
than  $190  a  ton. 

In  addition  to  the  price  hur¬ 
dle,  the  quality  caused  con¬ 
cern.  Publishers  who  used  this 
particular  newsprint  advised 
that  web  breaks  were  to  be 
expected  at  five  times  the  rate 
customary  in  the  use  of  paper 
made  in  North  America. 

Some  Austrian  newsprint 
formerly  available  at  $183.50 
to  $187  dockside  is  now  above 
the  $190  mark  with  one  report 
of  an  offering  at  $215.  Austrian 
tonnage  was  obtained  around 
$185  by  a  few  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  publishers  last  Fall. 

Newsprint  consumption  of 
the  San  Jose  dailies  was  6,373 
tons  for  all  of  1952,  Mr.  Bid¬ 
der  reports.  It  was  in  August 


of  that  year  that  the  Bidder 
Publications,  Inc.,  through 
Northwest  Publications,  Inc., 
acquired  these  newspapers. 

Newsprint  usage  in  1965  was 
9,017  tons.  For  this  year,  Mr. 
Bidder  expects  requirements 
20%  above  1955. 


ITU  Buys  Plant 
Of  Closed  Paper 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

International  Typographical 
Union  has  bought  the  building 
and  equipment  of  the  Hamilton 
Daily  News,  which  stopped  pub¬ 
lishing  Feb.  28  after  17  months. 
The  ITU  owned  the  paper  and 
property  formerly,  selling  it  to 
Andrew  Peller  in  1954.  The 
ITU  published  the  paper  as  a 
tri-weekly  and  weekly.  The 
union  has  not  announced  any 
plans  for  publishing  the  paper. 
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Readers  Say 

{Continued  from  page  2) 

Anyone  who  lived  during  the 
days  of  prohibition  knows  liquor 
could  be  had  by  anyone  desiring 
same.  It  was  never  advertised. 

By  the  same  reasoning  let’s  be 
mindful  of  our  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  to  this  whopping  crop  of 
precious  kids  which  is  follow¬ 
ing  war’s  end  and  whose  very 
nature  is  to  mimic  adults.  In 
this  case  I  want  no  advertising 
depicting  its  use  by  anyone. 

To  do  less  is  in  my  opinion,  OVER  30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  by  United  Pr«M  mariH  a  carlificata, 

playing  into  the  hands  of  our  pratantad  by  Sam  Paw,  right,  of  UP's  Southwatt  Division  staff  to  Dan 

enemy.  Burrows,  aditor  of  tha  Albuquarqua  (N.  M.)  Tribuna.  Tha  Tribuna  has 

Finally,  might  I  suggest  a  had  UP  sinca  its  first  issua  April  5,  1923. 

scripture  passage  which  night  - - 

have  been  more  appropriate  This  conclusion  is  incorrect  widely  accepted  model  for  the 
than  the  one  used,  as,  “choose  on  two  counts.  First,  all  policies  entire  legal  profession  for  a 

you  this  day  whom  you  will  of  the  American  Bar  Associa-  half  century, 

serve”.  tion  are  determined  by  the  Incidentally,  at  ♦he  present 

E.  M.  Jennings  House  of  Delegates  of  the  As-  time  the  American  Bar  Associa- 


Alhambra,  Calif. 


sociation.  In  the  House  of  Dele-  tion  is  engaged  in  a  member- 


.  ’  ~  ~  gates  are  230  members  repre-  ship  campaign  to  increase  its 

senting  all  of  the  state  bar  as-  membership  by  50,000.  The 

P.S.  I  happen  to  work  for  a  sociations,  most  local  bar  as-  present  membership  is  now  in 

newspaper  which  refuses  liquor  sociations  having  over  800  mem-  excess  of  80,000  and  not  the 

business  and  which  last  year  ^^d  17  rther  national  53,000  mentioned  in  your  edi- 

led  the  entire  nation  in  volume  jg^al  organizations.  Delegates  torial. 

of  business  by  more  than  5,-  jjj  House  thus  represent  Don  Hyndman 

300,000  agate  lines.  Character  £00,000  of  the  law-  Director  of  Public  Relations, 

wrought  of  moral  fortitude  ygj.g  judges  of  the  country,  American  Bar  Association, 
seems  rather  rewarding.  __  gvgj.  oo  -er  cent.  Second,  the  Til 


If  Mr.  Coen  wants  to  lookfa 
the  conditions  that  make  it 
tough  for  a  small  town  nevs- 
paper  to  operate,  he  might  lod 
right  down  past  the  tip  of  hij 
nose  at  what  goes  on  in  Ner 
York.  Those  things  spttnj 
around,  you  know. 

Paul  S.  Cousut, 
Assistant  General  Manager, 
Alton  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegnfk. 

Practical  Course 

To  THE  Editor:  Our  Pricti. 
cal  Journalism  students  fonsd 
your  Finish  school  story  (Feb. 
25)  particularly  interesting,  Ik. 
cause  our  methods  in  the  School 
of  Graphic  Arts  are  almost 
identical.  We  find  that  editors 
like  our  students  because  the; 
keep  on  doing  what  they  have 
been  doing  here. 

E.  U.  SCHRABB, 
Ryerson  Institute 
of  Technology, 

Toronto,  Ont. 


seems  rainer  rewaruing.  g^gj.  33  pg^  ggj,^  Second,  the  Chicago,  Ill. 

j  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  n 

Inoael  Canons  applying  to  lawyers,  and  the  Pattern 

To  THE  Editor:  In  its  issue  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  ap-  To  the  Editor:  Cooke  Coen 
of  Feb.  11,  Editor  &  Publisher  plying  to  judges,  have'  been  gave  a  thoughtful  presentation 
says  editorially,  in  speaking  of  adopted  by  many  state  and  local  of  the  newsprint  price  question, 
the'  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  bar  associations  and  courts  as  with  a  strong  hint  that  pub- 
American  Bar  Association,  that  a  pattern  for  local  codes  of  Ushers  hadn’t  looked  into  the 
“the  canons  do  not  represent  ethics  and  rules  of  court.  The  record  very  deeply  when  they 
the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  state  and  local  bar  associations,  got  indignant  over  the  raise, 
the  lawyers.”  The  reason  given  and  of  course  the  courts  are  eh-  (E  &  P,  Feb.  25,  page  12.) 
for  that  conclusion  is  that  the  tirely  independent  of  the  Ameri-  This  bit  of  setting  the  re¬ 
membership  of  the  American  can  Bar  Association.  It  is  ac-  cord  straight  won’t  knock  the 
Bar  Association  itself  does  not  curate  to  say  that  the  canons  props  -out  from  under  Mr. 
embrace  a  majority  of  the  law-  promulgated  by  the  American  Coen’s  article,  but  it  may  be 


yers  in  the  United  States. 


law-  promulgated  by  the  American  Coen’s  article,  but  it  may  be 
Bar  Association  have  been  the  interesting  to  him  to  note  that 

it’s  unlikely  any  chaos  will  ariM 
in  the  newspaper  industry  even 
■ikiirn  Ilf  ARM  dailies  did  fol- 

.ISHER  WORN  0UT|  AFTER  low  the  Alton  Telegraph’s  re¬ 
cent  $8  a  week  raise  pattern. 

ISE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES  At  the  start  of  the  year  the 

ITU  sympathized  with  our  ap- 
UR  DESK?  I  prehensions  about  the  conditions 

*  in  the  year  ahead  and  agreed 

.  -  ^  renew  its  contract  in  Febru- 

;nbe  now  and  have  a  copy  of  m-y  at  no  increase  in  scale.  By 

lonte  each  week?  It  will  pay  August  it  was  apparent  we 

- could  stand  an  increase  and  we 

I  $6.50  U.  S.  &  Canada,  aU  other  IT’ 

■  .  the  raise  would  be  about  $4  a 

eountne.  $10.00.  10  That 

I  Please  enclose  cheek  seems  to  be  the  predominant 

I  1  pattern  in  ANPA  scale  figures. 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORK  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 

Then  why  not  subscribe  now  tmd  have  a  copy  of 
E&P  sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay 

you  to  have  a  - 

*^Fresh**  copy  de*  $6.50  U.  S.  &  Canada,  all  othe 
livered  to  your  countrie*  $10.00. 

home  where  re-  Please  enclose  cheek 

laxation  and  E&P 

easy-chair  read-  Name  . 

ing  go  hand-in-  Addreiw  . 

hand.  a*.*.. 


Il^ame  . j  For  your  information,  we  now 

I  are  settling  a  new  one-year  con- 

I  Addrem  . |  tract  at  $2  a  week  increase',  in 

I  I  an  area  dominated  by  St.  Louis- 

I  . Zone. .  .State. .. .  |  established  conditions  which  are 

!  I  much  tougher  than  that. 


irship  IS  now  in  p 

lOO  and  not  the  ® 

led  in  your  edi-  To  the  Editor:  In  the  matter 
of  the  “battle  pages”  suggested 
Don  Hyndman  by  Democratic  Chairman  Butler 
iblic  Relations,  as  an  offset  to  a  biased  press, 
Association,  it  would  seem  that  such  an 
opening  could  only  lead  to 
criticism  and  attack.  I  should 
like  to  suggest,  however,  that 
TOR:  Cooke  Coen  such  editors  as  may  be  moved 
itful  presentation  by  the  plea  could  open  such  a 
nt  price  question,  section  within  this  restriction: 
r  hint  that  pub-  Let  there'  be  only  the  presenta- 
looked  into  the  tion  of  the  party  program  and 
eeply  when  they  argument  for  its  support  with 
over  the  raise.  critical  attack  of  the  other 
25,  page  12.)  party’s  viewpoint  barred  en- 
setting  the  re-  tirely.  Think  the  parties  would 
won’t  knock  the  have  enough  to  keep  such  pages 
rom  under  Mr.  through  a  long  cam- 

,  but  it  may  be  Pa'gn?  The  rest  of  it  is  sheer 
him  to  note  that  worth  any  con- 

ly  chaos  will  arise  ^^ered  regard, 
per  industry  even  Note:  Every  time  a  viewpoint 
0  dailies  did  fol-  is  expressed  in  the  administra- 
i  Telegraph’s  re-  tion  or  the  Congress,  how  many 
:  raise  pattern.  politicians  (most  of  them  hard- 
t  of  the  year  the  ly  statesmen)  leap  to  their  feet 
zed  with  our  ap-  in  critical  array,  yet  offer 
tout  the  conditions  nothing  constructive  of  their 
ihead  and  agreed  own?  Yet  how  much  valuable 
ontract  in  Febru-  newspaper  space  do  such  nebn- 
"ease  in  scale.  By  lar  outbursts  command!  Too 
as  apparent  we  nmch,  indeed.  Yet,  again,  one 
1  increase  and  we  supposes  the  bias  of  individual 
ead  over  the  y®ur,  editors  would  make  the  lines 
be  about  $  a  drawn  on  their  battle  pages 
"  ^  look  like  isobars  across  the 

rPA  scale  figures.  Pobtical  map  of  the  nation.  It 
irmation,  we  now  ^ime,  though,  that  some  corn- 
new  one-year  con-  constructive  lines  were 

week  increase',  in  found.  Uncle  Sam  deserves 
lated  by  St.  Louis-  them. 

nditions  which  are  Earl  Shut* 

than  that.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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MAIN  BUILDING  OP  THE  TORONTO  STAR  LTD. 


in  the  land  of  the 
maple  leaf. . . 
another  installation  by 


It  has  been  truly  said  that  this  is  Canada's  Century.  Leading  the  Canadian 
Parade  of  Progress  are  such  newspapers  as  the  Toronto  Star. 

In  preparing  itself  for  the  job  ahead,  the  Star  recently  installed  Cline- 
Westinghouse  electrical  apparatus  to  drive  and  control  more  of  its  modem 
printing  equipment. 

For  progress  in  your  own  pressroom  operations,  specify 
•  CUne-W estingkouse  Electrical  Apparatus. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3405  West  47lh  StrMt,  Chicago  32,  Illinois 
Los  Angolos  17,  California  . . .  Nnw  York  17,  Now  York 
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DRIVES  AND  CONTROLS 
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Boston  Critic  Restored 
To  Shubert  Ticket  List 


Boston,  Mass. 

Elliot  Norton,  drama  critic 
of  the  Boston  Post,  has  been 
restored  to  the  Shubert  Thea¬ 
tres’  free  list,  on  orders  of  J.  J. 
Shubert. 

The  Post  halted  its  page  one 
series  on  the  Shuberte,  which 
embraced  demands  for  Congres¬ 
sional  and  State  investigation 
into  its  charge  that  the  Shubert 
Theatres  had  reduced  their  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  in  the 
Post  in  retaliation  for  unfavor¬ 
able  reviews. 

Mr.  Norton  was  dropped  from 
the  free  list  on  Jan.  30.  The 
Post  began  its  10-day  editorial 
attack  on  the  Shuberts  on  Feb. 
21  with  a  special  editorial,  “No 
Man’s  Collar.”  The  story  was 
carried  in  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines,  but  no 
newspaper  in  Boston  except  the 
Pilot,  Catholic  Archdiocesan 
paper,  mentioned  it. 

Shubert  Replies  to  Mayor 

Mayor  John  B.  Hynes  pro¬ 
tested  the  alleged  infringement 
of  press  freedom  in  a  telegram 
to  J.  J.  Shubert.  He  received 
this  reply  from  the  theatre  op¬ 
erator: 

“The  facts  as  related  by  the 
Post  have  been  grossly  distort¬ 
ed  and  the  conclusions  in  your 
telegram  are  based  on  false 
premises.  There  is  no  reason 
for  your  being  alarmed.  I  have 
never  sought  to  impair  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  If  you  are 
concerned  about  Mr.  Norton,  I 
am  prepared  solely  out  of  my 
esteem  for  you,  to  restore  him 
to  the  free  list.  If  there  are 
any  other  facts  in  the  situation 
which  disturb  you,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  discuss  them  with  you 
on  the  occasion  of  my  next  trip 
to  Boston.” 

M.  J.  Kavanagh,  Boston  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Shubert  in¬ 
terests,  said  that  only  one  com¬ 
plaint  regarding  the  matter  was 
made  to  the  Shuberts  from  a 
local  resident  by  wire,  saying: 
“May  I  add  my  voice  in  protest 
to  the  banning  of  Elliot  Nor¬ 
ton.” 

‘Ban’  Is  Denied 

Mr.  Kavanagh  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter:  “For  your  infor¬ 
mation,  Mr.  Norton  was  not 
BANNED.  The  fuss  with  the 
Post  started  Jan.  30  and  that 
evening,  Mr.  Norton  covered 
‘Someone  Waiting’  at  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Theatre.  On  Feb.  6,  he 
covered  ‘Debut’  at  the  Wilbur 
Theatre  and  on  the  20th  he  cov¬ 
ered  ‘The  Boy  Friend’  at  the 


Shubert  Theatre  and  his  reviews 
appeared  in  the  Post  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mornings.  If  he  were 
BANNED,  as  you  say,  he  would 
not  have  been  admitted  to  the 
theatres. 

“I  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
Shubert  Theatres  for  the  past 
13  years  and  I  assure  you  that 
during  that  time,  I  have  never 
tried  to  influence  the  writings 
of  any  critic  and  that  goes  for 
Mr.  Norton.  Sure,  I  have  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Mr.  Norton  and 
with  some  of  the  other  critics, 
and  we  have  had  our  arguments, 
but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  my 
privilege,  to  agree  or  disagree. 

“After  six  days  of  headlines 
and  front  page  publicity,  the 
only  protest  received  was  your 
telegram.  You  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Norton  has 
been  restored  to  his  free  first 
night  tickets.” 

George  Clarke,  Boston  Daily 
Record  columnist,  who  was 
dropped  from  the  Shubert  free 
list  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton  was,  but  for  a  different 
reason,  has  not  been  restored 
to  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Norton  was  dropped  for 
his  double-barreled  pan  of  “Pon¬ 
der  Heart,”  once  in  a  review 
following  its  opening  and  again 
on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  dropped  for 
his  column  following  opening  of 
“Amazing  Adele,”  saying  the 
show  would  close.  The  musical 
comedy  did  close  after  playing 
two  weeks. 

He  repeated  his  statement, 
made  when  first  dropped  from 
the  free  list,  “I  don’t  give  a 
damn.” 

• 

Dan  Parker  Cited 
Aj^ain  for  Crusade 

Dan  Parker,  sports  editor  of 
the'  New  York  Mirror,  added  to 
his  laurels  this  week  when  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
gave  him  a  Page  One  Award 
for  crusading  journalism.  His 
series  exposing  the  boxing 
rackets  previously  won  a  cita¬ 
tion  in  the  Heywood  Broun 
Awards  competition. 

Other  Page  One  citations 
went  to:  Murray  Kempton, 
New  York  Post  reporter,  for 
covei’age  of  the  Till  Case; 
Joseph  Martin  and  Kermit 
Jaediker  of  the  Daily  News,  for 
Death  House  series;  Fred  Pack¬ 
er,  Mirror  political  cartoonist; 
John  Pierotti,  Post  sports  illus¬ 
trator;  and  Charles  Hoff,  News 
photographer. 


Mrs.  Farrington, 

Randall  Gould  Cited 

Madison,  Wis. 
University  of  Wisconsin  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  citations  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  achievement  in  jour¬ 
nalism  were'  presented  to  four 
former  UW  students  March  2. 

The  citations  went  to: 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Farrington, 
delegate  to  Congress  from 
Hawaii,  who  also  is  on  the 
board  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  and  Hilo  Tribune-Her¬ 
ald,  “for  her  activities  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  distinguished  work  on 
behalf  of  young  people  in 
Hawaii,  for  stimulating  wom¬ 
en’s  interest  in  national  af¬ 
fairs,  and  for  dedicated  devo¬ 
tion  in  carrying  out  her  late 
husband’s  tasks  as  Hawaiian 
delegate  to  Congress.” 

Randall  Gould,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  “for  serving  the  cause  of 
free  journalism  in  the  Orient 
from  1923  to  1949,  for  refusing 
to  compromise  journalistic  prin¬ 
ciples  when  the  Communists 
took  over  China  in  1949,  and 
because  he  represents  the  best 
traditions  of  American  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  member  of  the  Denver 
Post  staff.” 

John  Stacy  Thompson,  retired 
president  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  for  pioneering  work 
in  technical  publishing. 

Owen  L.  Scott,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  U.  S.  News  and  World 
Report,  “for  his  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  intei-pi’etive  re¬ 
porting.” 

• 

Brophy  Doing  Book 
On  Plane  Explosion 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

A  Newsday  reporter,  Arnold 
Brophy,  .has  been  signed  by 
Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  publishers, 
to  write  a  book  about  the 
United  Air  Lines  plane  that  ex¬ 
ploded  near  Denver  on  last 
Nov.  1,  killing  44  persons.  A 
24-year-old  Denver  man,  John 
Gilbert  Graham,  has  been 
charged  with  slaying  his  mother 
by  dynamiting  the  plane. 

Tentatively  titled  “FLIGHT 
629,”  the  book  will  trace  the 
circumstances  that  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  passengers  who 
were  on  the  plane  to  Seattle 
when  a  hand-made'  time  bomb 
ripped  apart  the  giant  airliner. 

1  Mr.  Brophy  has  been  traveling 
,  to  all  sections  of  the  U.S.  inter- 

•  viewing  relatives,  business  as¬ 
sociates  and  friends  of  the  39 

;  passengers  and  five  crew  mem- 

•  bers. 

Mr.  Brophy  is  the  author  of 
;  “The  Air  Force,”  which  is 
■  slated  for  April  publication  by 
:  Gilbert  Press,  a  subsidiary  of 
Messner. 


Legislators 
Chide  Press 
For  Criticism 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  and  Capitol  Hill  report- 
ers  in  particular  were  casti¬ 
gated  by  political  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  State  Senate 
in  a  “we-hate-the-press”  session 
March  1. 

The  1955  legislature,  going 
into  its  15th  month  of  record- 
long  session  marked  by  bicker¬ 
ing  because  of  a  Democratic 
House  and  a  Republican  Senate, 
has  often  been  highly  critical 
of  newspaper  reports. 

In  a  session  devoted  entirely 
to  criticism  of  newspapers,  the 
only  individual  to  get  what 
might  be  regarded  as  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  praise  was  Theodore  A. 
Serrill,  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

The  Republican  leader.  Sen¬ 
ator  Rowland  B.  Mahany,  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Serrill  as  a  lobby¬ 
ist  for  newspaper  interests,  “a 
powerful  one  and  a  good  one.” 

Senator  Mahany  attacked  a 
story  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  written  by  Frank  M. 
Matthews,  veteran  state  house 
reporter,  to  the  effect  that 
lobbyists  had  free  run  of  tax 
conferences. 

Every  tax  program  drawn  up 
in  the  long  legislative  session 
has  been  attacked  by  news¬ 
papers  in  editorials  and  car¬ 
toons,  the  Senator  asserted. 

“Don’t  vote  for  it,  they  say. 
When  we  vote  a  plan  down 
then  they  say  there  is  chaos 
at  Harrisburg.  If  there  is  any 
chaos,  it  is  in  the  newspapers," 
Sen.  Mahany  added. 

The  Democratic  leader.  Sena¬ 
tor  John  H.  Dent,  served  notice 
on  reporters  that  he  is  tired 
of  being  “gum-shoed”  around 
the  Capitol. 

He  declared  that  politicians 
must  get  re-elected,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  press  gallery  he 
said  “I’d  like  to  see  how  long 
you  guys  would  hold  your  jobs 
if  your  readers  had  to  vote 
to  keep  you  on  the  payroll.” 
• 

Education  Board 
Welcomes  Reporters 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Tennessee  State  Board 
of  Education  has  voted  to  open 
its  meetings  to  repoiters. 

The  Nashville  Tennessee 
had  conducted  a  campaign  for 
years  urging  that  the  meetings 
be  opened  to  the  press. 
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Public  Censor 
Admits  Press 
Caused  Ouster 

Columbus,  Ohio 

“Newspapers  themselves  have 
the  most  effective  weapon  to 
fight  the  censorship  and  secrecy 
which  threatens  press  freedom 
and  the  public’s  right  to  know — 
if  they  will  only  use  it.” 

This  was  the  challenge 
thrown  to  representatives  of 
10  of  Ohio’s  leading  dailies  at 
the  Second  Press  Seminar,  Feb. 
13  to  17,  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Journalism. 

Dr.  James  E.  Pollard,  head 
of  the  OSU  school  declared; 

“I  am  talking  about  the  pa¬ 
pers’  power  to  bring  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  an  aroused  public 
opinion  upon  those  who,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  try  to  hide 
public  business  from  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Specifically,  he  cited  the  case 
of  a  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  offi¬ 
cial  who,  despite  newsmen’s 
pleas,  conducted  official  busi¬ 
ness  in  secret  meetings. 

“The  Martins  Ferry  Times- 
Leader  made  this  official’s  cen¬ 
sorship  a  dominant  issue  in 
the  next  campaign,”  Dr.  Pollard 
related.  “The  official’s  opponent 
adopted  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  public’s  right  to 
know  as  one  of  the  main  planks 
in  his  campaign  platform. 

‘The  incumbent  was  beaten 
for  re-election  and  he  ‘credited’ 
the  Times-Leader  for  his  de¬ 
feat  through  the  newspaper’s 
campaign  against  his  censor¬ 
ship.  He  also  told  the  newspa¬ 
per,  after  his  defeat,  that  if  he 
had  it  to  do  over  again  he 
would  never  again  conduct  pub¬ 
lic  business  in  secret. 

“If  the  newspapers  will  make 
an  issue  of  their  right  to  get 
the  news  and  their  right  to 
publish  it,  they  will  win.  If 
they  do  not,  if  they  just  grum¬ 
ble  privately  and  try  to  avoid 
a  headon  fight,  they  will  lose.” 

In  another  seminar  session, 
newspapers  were  spanked  by  a 
noted  historian  and  educator. 
Dr.  Foster  Rhea  Dulles,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  history  department 
of  Ohio  State  University. 

Dr.  Dulles  charged  (as  a 
newspaper  reader,  he  said)  that 
tM  many  newspapers  are  cut¬ 
ting  down  or  cutting  out  news 
stories  of  real  national  signifi¬ 
cance  to  make  room  for  “fluffy 
features  that  are  an  insult  to 
their  readers’  intelligence.” 

Dr.  Dulles  said  he  has  no 
objection  to  good  local  features 
and  frothy  art.  He  said  he,  as 


a  former  newspaperman  (in¬ 
cluding  foreigrn  correspondence 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  Paris,  the  Christian^ 
Science  Monitor  in  China,  edi-i 
torial  writer  for  the  old  New' 
York  Evening  Post)  knows  the 
value  of  a  good  human  interest! 
feature.  | 

“But  to  take  up  a  great  part! 
of  Page  One  for  picture  and  | 
article  on  some  inane  child,  >4| 
dog,  cat  or  sob  story  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  really  significant  data 
on  a  story  breaking  in  Wash-! 
ington,  New  York,  Paris  or!— 
Timbuktu  is  a  palpable  neglect! 
of  the  newspaper’s  duty  to  itsj 
readers.” 

Dr.  Dulles  said  today’s  news¬ 
papers  can  and  should  build  inj 
their  readers  an  interest  in  na-' 
tional  and  world  affairs  “be- 1 
cause  we  no  longer  live  in  a! 
world  wherein  a  dog  fight  in  thej 
next  block  is  more  important! 
than  a  war  in  Europe.” 

•  ! 

Shawnee  Reporter 
Loses  Civil  Action 

Shawnee,  Okla. 

A  district  court  jury  last! 
month  threw  out  a  $30,000  civil 
suit  brought  by  Jim  Bradshaw, 
Shawnee  News-Star  reporter, 
against  Sheriff  Jim  Harrington. 
The  case  grew  out  of  an  incident 
last  May  when,  the  reporter 
claimed,  the  sheriff  beat  him 
and  subjected  him  to  arrest. 

Prior  to  trial  of  the  civil 
action  the  sheriff  had  been 
cleared  of  a  criminal  charge 
of  aggravated  assault.  Defense 
attorney  pictured  the  whole  af¬ 
fair  as  an  attempt  by  the 
newspaper  to  “ruin  the  sheriff.” 
The  reporter  denied  he  had 
been  sent  to  the  sheriff’s  office 
“to  pick  a  fuss.” 

• 

Tax  on  Newsmen? 

Washington 
Whether  correspondents  of 
out-of-town  newspapers  will  be 
required  to  pay  a  new  District 
of  Columbia  tax  on  the  right 
to  do  business  here  depends  on 
whether  newspapermen  are 
“professional  persons.”  The  bill, 
pending  before  committees  of 
both  Houses,  prescribes  a  $25 
annual  business  tax.  Lawyers, 
physicians,  dentists,  architects! 
and  a  few  other  occupations 
are  listed  but  there  also  is  a 
catch-all  clause  under  which 
newsmen  may  pay. 

• 

Coaches  Golf  Team 

Los  Angeles 
Stan  Wood,  gfolf  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News, 
has  been  appointed  coach  of 
the  University  of  Southern!, 
California  golf  team.  ' 


(  Advertisement ) 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Do-lt-Wfiose-Self? 

Monk  McCarthy’s  almost  as  good  at 
publicity  stunts  as  he  is  at  servicing 
and  repairing  cars— which  is  pretty 
darned  good. 

His  latest  gimmick  is  a  hand* 
bill  titled:  ‘*DO-lT-YOURSELFERSl 
Why  Not  Grease  Your  Own  Car?** 

Then  he  follows  with  two  para¬ 
graphs  about  all  the  greases  you’ll 
need — the  full  set  of  wrenches,  spray 
gun,  grease  gun,  four  jacks— the  abil¬ 
ity  to  work  flat  on  your  back  with  a 
face  full  of  goo.  And  at  the  very  end 
there’s  this  line:  “Or,  if  that’s  too 
much  trouble,  we’ll  do  the  job  for  75^.” 

From  where  I  sit,  Vll  have  to  admit 
Monk’s  schemes  attract  attention.  They 
often  seem  farfetch&l  to  me,  hut  he 
and  I  always  had  different  opinions 
on  how  to  run  a  business — just  as  we 
have  different  opinions  about  whafs 
the  best  beverage.  He  likes  hot  tea— I 
prefer  a  glass  of  beer — which  doesn’t 
keep  us  from  having  a  smooth-run- 
nin^’  friendship. 
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Remember,  no  other  high  speed  machines  are  equipped  with  the 
exclusive  Intertype  Visilite  magazines  in  which  the  matrices 
travel  faster.  You  can  see  the  matrices  in  the  magazines.  With 
them  you  get  “at-a-glance”  check  of  all  matrices  at  all  times. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  FURMAN  STREET,  RROOKLYN  1,  NEW  YORK 

Chicago.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angelas,  Naw  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada: 

Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 

Set  in  Imperial  and  Vogue  families 


Keep  a  Step  Ahead 
With  laferfjfpe 


Intertype  and  Visilite  are  registered  trademarks 


IN  HIGH  SPEED  TYPESEHING 


AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SHIFT  THAT  COUNTS 


Cyclic  speed  has  little  relation  to  actual  machine  production.  It’s 
the  total  number  of  actual  slugs  produced  per  shift  that  counts. 

Machine  reliability  is  the  major  factor  in  getting  top  production. 
That’s  why  hundreds  of  newspapers  are  using  Intertype  Hi- 
Speed  machines,  for  they  have  been  proved  as  fast  as  any  and 
more  reliable. 


A  SHARPER,  cleaner  face  on 
mats  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ora.) 
Herald  and  News  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  an  overlay  of  house¬ 
hold  aluminum  foil  wrap  on  the 
masthead  and  banner  type.  Joy 
Ustick,  stereo  foreman,  is  seen 
demonstrating  his  little  trick.  In 
the  business  for  38  years  he  re¬ 
membered  when  lead  foil  from 
cigarette  packs  and  engravers' 
films  was  used  to  make  overlays 
on  wooden  block  type  to  make 
sharp  impressions  in  wet  mats. 


Newspaper  of  Tomorrow: 
Color,  Offset,  Less  Bulk 

By  Alvah  II.  Chapman  Jr. 

General  Manager,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 


50-Year-Old  Daily 
To  Get  New  Plant 

Lyons,  Kas. 

The  Lyons  Daily  News,  now 
in  its  fiftieth  year,  will  move 
into  a  new  plant  early  in  1957, 
Horace  Jones,  editor,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  modern  one-story  struc¬ 
ture  with  a  half-basement  for 
paper  storage  will  be  built  and 
owned  by  Mr.  Jones  personally 
for  rental  to  the  Lyons  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  of  which  he 
is  part  owner. 

The  plant  will  be  located 
about  a  block  west  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  present  quarters  facing 
the  town  square. 


Larger  Type 

Longview,  Wash. 

The  Longview  Daily  News  has 
shifted  from  7%  point  body 
type  on  an  8  point  slug  to  8 
point  body  type  on  an  8% 
point  slug.  At  the  same  time 
column  width  was  reduced  from 
12  to  11 ems. 

• 

Lauffer  Promoted 

Philadelphia 
Carl  E.  Lauffer,  assistant 
manager  of  Parade’s  Philadel¬ 
phia  printing  plant,  has  been 
appointed  plant  manager.  Jack 
Graf  is  new  plant  superintend¬ 
ent. 


2-Way  Radio  Aids 
Ad  Dispatch  System 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  Times  is  using  two-way 
radio  between  the  advertising 
dispatch  department  and  dis¬ 
patch  messengers,  operating  a 
pool  of  leased  cars,  to  increase 
efficiency  in  delivering  and 
picking  up  copy  and  proofs. 
The  system  helps  to  maintain 
an  even  flow  of  work  in  the 
composing  room. 


EASY  WINNER  in  Great  Britein'i 
equivalent  of  the  Ayer  Award 
for  newspaper  design  was  the 
Sunday  Times  of  London.  Judges 
said  this  front  page  makeup  was 
a  standout  for  typographical 
good  manners. 


“The  Newspaper  of  Tomor¬ 
row”  has  long  been  a  subject 
close  to  my  heart. 

The  editorial  department  of 
this  newspaper-of-tomorrow  is 
manned  by  a  corps  of  highly 
trained  specialists  in  the  fields 
of  political  science,  government, 
business  administration,  medi¬ 
cine,  economics  and  law.  These 
highly  competent  and  highly 
paid  journalists  are  assisted  in 
their  creative  endeavors  by 
every  known  technical  device. 

The  advertising  sales  staff 
consists  of  a  force  thoroughly 
experienced  in  the  problems  of 
jet  age  merchandising  —  and 
each  sales  call  is  preceded  by 
statistical  and  market  research 
in  order  that  the  advertising 
campaign  can  produce  bountiful 
and  measured  results. 

90%  of  Ads  in  Color 

The  copy  service  department, 
which  backs  up  this  salesman, 
has  every  facility  to  prepare 
artistic  copy  with  a  maximum 
of  sales  appeal  built  into  every 
line  of  the  ad.  90%  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  newspaper-of- 
tomorrow  will  be  in  full  color; 
thereby  giving  smaller  sales 
space  a  greater  sales  punch. 

The  great  bulk  of  tray’s  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  reduced  because  of 
the  newer  editing  techniques, 
the  more  effective  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  through  better  copy 
presentation,  and  —  finally  — 
through  the  intensive  use  of 
process  color. 

Rare,  indeed,  is  the  ad  which 
appears  in  this  newspaper-of- 
tomorrow  in  black  and  white. 

The  composing  room  of  this 
future  newspaper  looks  not  un¬ 
like  the  drafting  room  of  a 
large  architectural  firm.  In  one 
comer  of  a  small  number  of 
quiet,  tape-operated,  high  speed 
film  composing  machines  pour 
out  galley  after  galley  of  com¬ 
position  in  the  form  of  film  or 
photographic  paper. 

Film  strips  of  advertising  and 
news  copy  are  quickly  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  light  table  and 
turned  in  to  the  plate  making 
department. 


Page  Film 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  is  cur¬ 
rently  working  on  a  film  print¬ 
ing  plate — where  the  pasteup 
material  of  news  and  ads  is 
quickly  photographed  and  the 
entire  page  in  film  is  strapped 
on  the  press  for  printing. 

My  guess  on  presses  for  the 
future  is  offset.  Beautiful  color 
work  on  newsprint  using  web 
fed  offset  presses  has  been  done 
in  several  places  around  this 
world.  In  Melbourne,  Australia, 
and  at  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology,  web  fed  offset 
presses  are  producing  beautiful 
color  work  on  newsprint. 

This  has  been  an  interesting 
dream — but  that  vision  is  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  smoke  and  the 
sputtering  and  the  clanging  of 
wom-out  19th  century  tech¬ 
niques  on  today’s  newspapers  in 
1956  America. 

Need  for  Research 

The  average  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  spends  more  to  transport 
himself  and  his  business  associ¬ 
ates  to  New  York  City  for  the 
AN  PA  Convention  than  he 
spends  for  research  into  basic 
means  of  improving  his  product. 

What  right  have  we  to  expect 
progress  in  an  industry  where 
publishers  are  today  paying 
thousands  of  printers  a  day’s 
wage  this  morning  to  sit  at  a 
machine  to  set  type  which  will 
never  be  used  in  the  production 
of  that  paper?  What  right 
have  we  in  this  industry  to  ex¬ 
pect  progress  when  publishers 
will  contract  away,  in  advance, 
their  right  to  use  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  new  processes  of  pro¬ 
duction?  What  right  have  we 
to  expect  progress  in  this  indus¬ 
try  when  publishers  will  agree 
in  written  contracts  with  unions 
that  “during  the  life  of  this 
contract  no  new  processes  will 
be  introduced”? 

You  know  these  things  are 
true — and  I  know  they  are  true, 
and  we  are  kidding  ourselves  if 
we  don’t  think  the  American 
public  knows  that  these’  things 
are  true. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

How  to  Avoid 
Plant  Errors; 
Hire  Expert 

Chicago 

A  panel  at  the  recent  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  meet¬ 
ings  here  dealt  with  ways  to 
avoid  mistakes  in  building  new 
or  remodeling  old  neAvapaper 
plants. 

John  Notman,  Clinton  (Iowa) 
Herald,  headed  the  panel,  which 
included  William  F.  White, 
Winona  (Minn.)  News,  repre¬ 
senting  a  paper  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing;  Robert  W.  Dickerson, 
Cleveland  architect  who  has  de¬ 
signed  numerous  newspaper 
plants;  and  Arthur  R.  Brown, 
chief  newspaper  engineer  of 
Morton  L.  Pereira  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  Chicago. 

Speaking  from  experience 
gained  during  a  remodeling  of 
the  Clinton  Herald  building,  Mr. 
Notman  said,  “There’s  no  way 
of  avoiding  mistakes,  but  you 
can  minimize  them.  If  I  were 
doing  it  over  again,  I  would 
employ  a  firm  of  newspaper 
specialists  in  the  engineering 
field.” 

Mr.  White  said,  that  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  new  building,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  should  try  to  predict  the 
amount  of  space  that  is  going  to 
be  needed  for  immediate  expan¬ 
sion  and  allow  for  easy  ways 
of  making  further  expansions 
in  the  future.  He  is  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  having  the  plant  away 
from  the  congested  downtown 
area  and  building  on  a  horizon¬ 
tal  basis. 

Mr.  Dickerson  told  of  various 
kinds  of  floors  most  suitable'  for 
composing  room,  stereotype, 


BUILDING  A  NEWSPAPER  BUILDING  is  the  topic  before  this  panel 
at  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  meeting:  Left  to  right — Robert  W. 
Dickerson,  architect;  William  F.  White,  Winona  (Minn.)  News;  and 
Stewart  F.  Riley,  Bedford  (Ind.)  Times-Mail. 


press  and  engraving  depart¬ 
ments,  telling  the  advantages 
of  different  types.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  publishers  con¬ 
templating  photo  composition 
should  keep  in  mind  that  neces¬ 
sity  of  larger  engraving  de¬ 
partments  in  comparison  with 
stereotyping.  He  said  a  com- 
paratively-new  type  of  meshed 
concrete  flooring  is  now  being 
used  in  engraving  departments 
that  is  expected  to  better  meet 
the  needs  of  this  operation. 

Mr.  Brown  said  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  come  up  with  an  abso¬ 
lute  yardstick  for  engineering 
costs  on  a  square  foot  basis. 
“It  all  depends  on  local  condi¬ 
tions,”  he  added. 


$400,000  Building 

Coronado,  Calif. 

What  to  do  when  planning  a 
new  plant  came  in  for  consider¬ 
ation  during  sessions  of  the 
Califomia  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  here  recently. 

The  main  question  is  how  big 
a  plant  should  be,  suggested 
Eugene  C.  Bishop,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Peninsula  Newspapers  In¬ 
corporated.  The  best  solution 
is  to  have  extra  space  available, 
he  advised. 

Additions  on  adjacent  land 


AVOIDING  MISTAKES  in  newspaper  plant  construction  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Inland  group,  which  included  (left)  Arthur  Brown,  chief 
newspaper  engineer  of  Morton  L.  Pereira  and  Associates,  and 
(right)  John  Notman,  co-publisher  of  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald. 


are  to  be  preferred  to  new 
plants,  if  there  is  space,  de¬ 
clared  Deane  Funk,  assistant  to 
the  general  manager,  Santa 
Monica  Outlook. 

Time-Consuming  Task 

“A  new  building  will  take  all 
of  your  time  for  two  years,” 
Mr.  Funk  said  in  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  Outlook. 

“Talk  costs  from  the  first 
meeting  with  the  architect  you 
have  selected,”  Mr.  Funk  also 
suggested.  “At  Santa  Monica 
the  costs  worked  out  to  $12  to 
$13  a  square  foot.” 

Studies  of  location  should  be¬ 
gin  well  in  advance.  The  finan¬ 
cing  plan  should  be  considered 
from  the  start.  The  Outlook 
considered  a  lease-purchase  plan 
but  decided  on  ownership.  A 
high  depreciation  rate  was  de¬ 
cided  upon.  The  building  de¬ 
preciation  is  33  1/3  years. 

The  $400,000  building  has 
35,000  square  feet  of  space  in 
two  stories  and  a  two-thirds 
basement. 

Recompiendations  included 
visits  to  other  plants  of  similar 
size  and  immediate  conferences 
to  obtain  the  ideas  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads. 

Press  Size  Vital 

The  press  size  determines  the 
building  needed  and  that  deci¬ 
sion  must  come  early.  Working 
with  a  skilled  press  erector  will 
help,  for  he  can  help  save  on 
the  building  layout,  Mr.  Funk 
said. 

Measure  everything  —  and 
that  means  every  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture.  Then  double  check,  he 
urged. 


Gothic  Classified 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

The  Hudson  Dispatch  intro¬ 
duced  its  new  12,  18  and  24 
point  Gothic  light  face  classi¬ 
fied  type  Jan.  2.  A  new  9-col¬ 
umn  format  was  also  instituted. 


July  Fourth 
Sendoff  for 
New  Building 

Hutchinson,  Kh, 

The  Hutchinson  News-Her^ 
will  celebrate  its  85th  anniver¬ 
sary  July  4  and  construetiM 
will  start  on  a  $500,000  nevi- 
paper  plant. 

Symbolic  of  85  years  «( 
growth  is  the  fact  that  the  em¬ 
ployes’  lunch  room  in  the  net 
building  will  be  approximately 
the  same  size  as  the  entire 
building  which  first  housed  the 
News. 

The  News-Herald  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  six-unit  Hoe  prea, 
capable  of  printing  96  pages, 
which  is  double  the  capacity  of 
the  present  press. 

With  this  new  equipment  the 
Times-Herald  also  will  be  able 
to  offer  color  printing  to  its 
advertisers. 

Site  of  the  new  plant  is  three 
blocks  west  of  Main,  and  has  t 
423-foot  frontage  and  is  165 
feet  deep. 

The  building  itself  will  con¬ 
tain  33,578  square  feet  on  one 
floor.  It  will  be  206  feet  long 
and  163  feet  deep. 

Plans  call  for  a  drive-in  fa¬ 
cility  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building  where  customers  may 
buy  a  paper  or  leave  copy  for 
an  advertisement  without  get¬ 
ting  out  of  their  cars. 


More  Equipment 

Des  MOINtS 

Among  mechanical  improv^ 
ments  planned  for  the  Register 
and  Tribune  are  the  addition  of 
six  new  machines  for  setting 
editorial  material;  a  new  five- 
pocket  stuffer  for  the  Sunday 
Register;  two  additional  units 
and  balloon  formers  on  the 
press  to  make  possible  one-run 
production  of  four-section  news¬ 
papers  and  improve  color  print¬ 
ing  accommodations,  and  a  new 
pony  casting  box,  for  color 
work. 

• 

6  More  Mixers 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  has  installed  six  more 
Linotype  mixers  in  its  all-Lino- 
type  composing  room.  Addition 
of  two  Model  36  Rangemaster 
Mixers  and  four  Model  29  Blue 
Streak  Mixers  give  the  Observ¬ 
er’s  composing  room  25  Lino¬ 
types.  One  of  the  new  Range- 
masters  sets  news  headlines  ei- 
clusively. 
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You  get 

ETCTRA  advantages 
with  Imperial 
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San  Jose,  Calif.  ^ 

Narrower  page  sizes  were 
adopted  here  without  a  single  .... 

“slip”  showing  during  the  tran- 

sition  process,  reports  the  San  '  J 

Jo$e  Mercury-News. 

Jerry  Bolman,  mechanical 

superintendent,  evolved  a  simple  END  OF  THE  RUN — V*rn  Can 

method  that  prevented  excessive  42i/2-'"eh  nawsprint  a 

margins  in  meeting  a  switch  P*P*^  rama.nmg  whan 

from  62  V4  to  60-inch  width  toengraving,  a  second  camera 
newsprint  rolls.  was  placed  in  operation.  A 

For  the  shift-over  period,  Vandercook  proof  press  with 
Mr.  Bolman  used  mats  utilizing  color  attachment  has  been 
3/8th  inch  shrinkage  instead  of  added. 

the  normal  5/8th  inch  shrink-  in  the  composing  I'oom,  equip¬ 
age.  This  meant  a  virtually  ment  is  being  realigned.  A 
unchanged  press  plate  size.  fourth  No.  36  Model  Linotype 
The  program  was  developed  has  been  added.  New  turtles 
through  the  careful  assistance  have  been  obtained, 
of  Ray  Schroeder,  stereo  fore-  , 

man,  and  Vem  Carmichael, 
press  foreman.  Hamilton  Daily 

The  press  was  sheeted  to  pro-  Qfg|0r5  Now  PrOSS 
vide  for  the  maximum  use  of 

full  rolls  after  a  careful  news-  Hamilton,  Ohio 

print  inventory.  The  last  full  Mrs.  Homer  Card  Gramm, 


when  we 

shouhlerresponsibiKtY 


Lighter  Makeup 
Design  Effected 


Imperial  wonts  to  “take  charge”  of 
your  type  metal  .  .  .  our  43  years  of 
printing  metai  specialisation  enables 
us  to  put  a  better  alloyed  metal  in 
your  piant,  and  service  it  frequently 
and  regularly  by  trained  service  men 
working  under  a  deflnite  service  plan. 
With  imperiai  shouldering  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  your  metal  operations  are 
on  a  sound  business  basis  with  lower 
costs.  You  can  now  plan  ahead — 
meet  rising  costs.  These  “extra  ad¬ 
vantages”  await  plants  that  switch 
to  imperial. 


^conom^. 


Aeeurats  equlpacnt  it  siitoliittli 
estentUl  to  produce  (ood  work  .  .  . 
work  you  can  be  proud  of.  One  of 
tbe  fuUty  offenders  can  be  faulty 
Chases.  It  is  cenulne  econamy  to 
make  certain  they  do  not  cause  waste 
of  lockup  tlm^— that  they  are  not 
warped  .  .  .  that  screws  and  screw 
slots  are  not  worn. 

All  of  these  are  money-wasters. 
Orer  the  period  of  a  year,  they  can 
pile  up  an  n(ly  lost. 

If  you  hare  Chase  trooUes,  by  all 
means  consult  os.  Our  product  is 
arallable  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 


TYPE  METAL  CO 


CHICAGO  50 


NEW  YORK  7 


THE 


room,  adding  or  relocating  press  and  stereotype  equipment,  be  sure 
to  get  assistance  from  the  Goss  Company. 


Goss’  large  Engineering  Department  is  staffed  with  veterans  who 
have  solved  pressroom  problems  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  roto- 
gravure  plants  for  many  years.  They  advise  publishers,  cooperate 
with  architects  and  engineers,  check  with  builders,  and  help  produc¬ 
tion  managers  and  press  superintendents  plan  installations  to  get 
the  maximum  flexibility  and  output — and  to  get  it  most  efficiently. 


Press  arrangement,  foundations,  plate  and  paper  roll  handling,  con¬ 
veyor  installation,  special  accessories— all  these  and  related  details 
are  worked  out  smoothly  to  give  you  the  best  use  of  equipment. 

This  is  another  p/ur-value  that  the  printing  industry  gets  from  Goss. 


PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
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World's  largest  manufacturer  of  newspaper,  magazine  and  rotogravure  presses 


Saginaw,  Mich. 

Around  April  1  the  Saginaw 
News  intends  to  switch  over  e^- 

dusively  to  no-pak  mats,  to  sue-  planned  for  •  fwo-acr.  *»•  it  thi 
cessful  have  been  experiments  Daily  Tribuno,  •tfablithod  jutf  a  yaa 
this  past  year.  fhraa  waakly  nawtpapart  t 

Harold  T.  Slaght,  manager  of 

Ingenious  Foreman 

“Our  work  has  been  carried  bj  ■  ■ 

on  over  a  year.  It  was  on  Aug.  KC3Qy  lO  KvlirC 
2, 1955,  that  we  printed  a  paper 

entirely  from  castings  from  the  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Wood  Flong  no-pak  mats.  Since  When  a  bad  storm  in  1915 
that  time  we  have  issued  many  knocked  out  the  Mansfield  power 
complete  papers  from  these  house,  Carl  Hautz  kept  the 
mats  and  on  each  occasion  our  Mansfield  (Ohio)  Journal  run¬ 
printing  has  shown  a  definite  ning  as  usual.  He  improvised 
improvement.  a  setup  whereby  two  motor- 

“We  have  found  that  there  cycles  supplied  power  to  the 
is  a  saving  of  some  25  to  33%  linecasting  machines.  The  mo- 
of  time  in  the  molding  process  torcycles  were  operated  about 
over  the  old  type  mats  and  we'  50  m.  p.h.  The  keyboard  oper- 
are  also  spared  the  cost  of  pack-  ator  could  keep  going  only 
ing  material,  cork  mats  and  about  20  minutes  at  this  speed, 
blankets.  The  saving  in  time  then  take  a  rest  period, 
and  money  much  more  than  off-  Another  unforgettable'  inci- 
sets  the  increased  cost  of  the  dent  in  Mr.  Hautz’s  long  ca- 
no-pak  mats.  I'cer  was  his  placing  the  black 

“To  achieve  success  in  their  border  around  the  cut  of  Presi- 
use,  there  must  prevail  complete  dent  McKinley  Sept.  14,  1901. 
cooperation  and  precision  in  the  Now  Mr.  Hautz  is  hanging 
composing  room  and  in  the  up  his  apron  and  laying  down 
stereotype  and  press  depart-  his  make-up  rule  after  a  career 
ments.  Our  type  must  be'  of  that  has  spanned  57  years.  He 
exact  uniform  height  or  .918.  retires  April  1  as  foreman  of 
Our  stereotype  molding  ma-  Ihe  Sandusky  Register-Star- 
chine  must  be  adjusted  exactly  News  with  which  he  has  been 
1"  from  the  bed  of  the  machine  associated  for  the  past  30  years, 
to  the  roller.  He  was  off  duty  only  one  day 

“In  place  of  the  blankets  and  and  since  1913  he  never  lost  a 
cork  formerly  used  we  have  day’s  pay. 
substituted  .065"  masonite  Mr.  Hautz  started  in  the  busi- 
boards.  The  men  in  our  press  ness  in  1899  on  the  old  Mans- 
room  have  had  to  set  the  im-  field^Shield  and  Banner.  He 


Gabriel  Valley 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  Seattle  Type  Change 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star  SEATTLE,  Wash, 

has  installed  two  new  bundlers.  The  Seattle  Daily  Times  has 
Harry  Hugo,  mail  room  superin-  adopted  9-point  Imperial  on  a 
tendent,  said  the  machine'  was  10-point  slug,  replacing  an  8- 
timed  at  22  bundles  per  minute,  point  type  used  previously. 
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$2  Million 
Press  Project; 

16  New  Units 

Los  Angeles 
Installation  of  16  new  Hoe 
press  units,  eight  with  color 
decks,  and  three  folders  is  un¬ 
der  way  in  the  Times-Mirror 
Company  pressroom.  When 
completed,  the  project  will  rep¬ 
resent  an  investment  of  nearly 
$2,000,000,  according  to  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  Glen  R.  Hutchin¬ 
son. 

The  new  presses  will  increase 
capacity  by  128  pages  on 
straight  runs,  256  pages  on  col¬ 
lect  runs.  The  first  eight  units 
are  to  be  in  operation  this 
month  and  the  rest  in  May. 

Installation  is  being  handled 
by  Times-Mirror  machinists  and 
electricians.  The  presses  are' 
equipped  with  Cline  reels,  ten¬ 
sions  and  automatic  pasters, 
and  •with  General  Electric  elec¬ 
tronic  drives.  Rated  speed  is 
60,000  papers  an  hour. 

When  the  new  equipment  is 
installed,  the  Times  -  Mirror 
pressroom  will  have  a  total  of 
80  black-and-white  units  with 

17  folders,  in  addition  to  the  26- 
cylinder  color  press. 

• 

Honored  on  Retirement 

Boston 

Edward  Smith,  retiring  after 
52  years  service  in  the  mailing 
room  of  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Traveler,  was  honored  by 
officials  and  fellow  workers  at 
the  plant  recently.  He  had  been 
mail  room  foreman  for  over  40 
years  and  mailroom  superin¬ 
tendent  for  three  years. 

Iiilow  ' 
Record  Gothic 
Extra  Condensed 

This  newest  Record  Gothic  is  fine 
for  directories,  pubiications,  smail 
ads,  rubber  stamps,  etc.  Made  in 
12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36  and  48  point. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Ciybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


LISTOMATIC  CAMERA  developed  by  Kodak,  for  uie  in  conjunction 
with  Justowriter,  received  close  attention  at  New  York  publishers' 
meeting  at  Rochester  recently.  The  machine  automatically  photographs 
information  on  file  cards  in  columns  of  predetermined  length  at 
the  rate  of  230  cards  per  minute  on  continuous  400-foot  roll  of 
film.  Its  possible  application  to  handling  classified  ads  is  explained 
by  Robert  Thalin,  left,  of  Commercial  Controls  Corp.  to  Richard 
Wendt,  New  York  Times;  C.  M.  Flint  and  Reginald  Tranter  of 
Charles  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Linn,  Boone  Named 

Earl  Linn  has  been  named 
Southeastern  District  sales 
Manager  and  Olin  Boone  East¬ 
ern  District  sales  manager  in 
an  expansion  of  J.  M.  Huber 
Corporation’s  Ink  Division  oper¬ 
ations.  Mr.  Linn  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  the  new  Huber, 
Ga.,  plant,  while  Mr.  Boone’s  of- 
Ifices  will  be  at  Hillside,  N.  J. 


Caplinger  Moves  Up 

Wichita,  Kas. 

Ernest  L.  Caplinger  has  been 
appointed  composing  room  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle.  Formerly  night  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman,  he  moves  into 
position  created  to  ease  the 
work  load  carried  by  Glenn 
Cummins,  now  general  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent. 


N.  Y.  Conference 
Elects  Daley 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Bernard  Daley,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Glen  Falls 
Post  Co.  newspapers,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Capital  District  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  Jan.  28-29. 

Other  officers  elected  were 
Granville  Hutchison,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Troy  Record 
Newspapers,  vicepresident; 
Harry  Shaughnessy,  press  room 
superintendent,  Williams  Preu, 
and  Earl  Nolta,  head  machinist, 
Schenectady  Gazette,  trustees. 

The  150  participants  discussed 
mechanical  problems  with  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers.  Arthur  Irving,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Glen  Falls  newspapers, 
was  principal  speaker  at  the 
conference  luncheon.  Floyd 
Laurenty,  Schenectady  Union 
Star,  conference  director,  said 
that  a  proposal  to  expand  the 
conference  to  state-wide  cov- 
erag;e  was  referred  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  meeting  to  be  held 
Aug.  13  in  Saratoga  Springs. 

• 

Aeeidentless 
56~Wks.  Scored 

Los  Angeles 
A  total  of  652,110  accident¬ 
less  manpower  hours  of  work 
has  been  chalked  up  here  in  56 
consecutive  weeks  by  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Times-Mir¬ 
ror  Company  in  publishing  both 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Mirror-News. 

William  P.  Harris,  composing 
room  superintendent,  reports 
that  the  composing  room  was 
in  continuous  operation  24 
hours  every  day.  The  normal 
staff  is  375  employes.  The  or¬ 
ganization  processed  46,812 
pages,  excluding  makeovers, 
and  150,000  display  advertise¬ 
ments. 

• 

London  Free  Press 
Expands  Press  Room 

London,  Ont 
A  second  Goss  Headliner  unit 
and  a  color  half-deck  have  been 
installed  by  the  London  Fret 
Press,  bringing  to  seven  the 
total  number  of  units. 

The  addition  will  enable  the 
newspaper  to  print  66  pages  at 
one  time,  including  four  pages 
of  color.  Number  of  collect  runs, 
especially  when  color  is  used, 
will  be  reduced,  according  to  H. 
L.  Moss,  press  room  superin¬ 
tendent. 


Hen's  the  toilet  thot  h  mokin^ 


The  sensational  NEW  IDEAL  DX 
roller  produces  the  finest  quality  news 
printing  —  hy  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 

They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

^  Huntington  Pork,  CeM.  Chiroqe  8.  Illmoit  long  Island  City  1.  N  Y 
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Advertisers,  Agencies  \ 
Follow  This  Newspaper 
Convention  Carefully! 


Because  more  money  is  spent  for  newspaper  ^ 

advertising  than  in  any  other  single  medium,  > 

the  man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit  (both  at  advertiser 
and  agency  level)  will  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
proceedings  at  the  1956  A.N.P.A.  Convention 
at  the  Waldorf  in  April.  And  Editor  &  Publisher 
provides  a  grandstand  seat  for  the  Convention  observer 
in  its  two  big  Convention  Issues — with  up-to-the- 
minute  reporting  of  all  proceedings. 

PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE  —  APRIL  21,  will  be 

distributed  to  all  Convention  delegates — contains  complete 
program  of  events,  calendar  of  meetings  and  social  events, 
names  and  hotel  addresses  of  everybody  at  the  Convention. 
Advertisers  and  agency  men  find  it  MUST  reading.  It’s  a 
natural  for  your  advertising  to  this  audience.  Forms 
close  April  6. 

CONVENTION  ISSUE  —  APRIL  28  (with  special 
Bull-Dog  Edition  distributed  on  Thursday,  April  26, 
at  the  Convention) — reports  the  entire  proceedings, 
comprehensive  coverage  of  sessions,  texts  of  speeches, 
committee  reports,  and  plenty  of  pictures.  It  reports 
Convention  results  and  developments,  sidelights  and 
highlights,  personalities.  It’s  read  thoughtfully  and 
thoroughly  by  those  in  the  advertising  fraternity  who 
spend  millions  of  dollars  in  newspapers — provides  you  a 
once-a-year  sales  opportunity.  Forms  close  April  12. 


TELL  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  STORY  IN  THE 
A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION  ISSUES  OF 


Editor  Publisher 


Suite  1700,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Plan  to  advertise  in  both  Convention  Issues.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  your  reservations  now!  Rates:  Full  page, 
$460;  half -page,  $260;  quarter-page,  $145;  eighth  page, 
$95;  or  your  contract  rates  apply. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  10,  1956 
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SYNDICATES 

Personalities  Behind 
Two  Features  Ahead 

Kentucky  Derby,  tornadoes. 

Pretty,  pert  Gwen  is  the 
Capitol’s  newest  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist.  Does  “D.  C.  Wash”  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  —  New 
York  News  Syndicate.  As  a 
newspaper  wag  said  of  her, 
“She’s  one  of  the  interesting 
people  non-newspaper  folks 
meet.” 

*  4>  * 

Or  take  Guy  Rowe. 

Some  career  before  becoming 
an  artist.  His  father  a  law¬ 
yer,  mining  engineer,  inventor 
of  a  shorthand  system.  At  12, 
while  cattleranching  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  dad,  could  tran¬ 
scribe  87  wpm  of  the  system. 

Small  and  agile  and  quick — 
in  teens  a  vaudeville  acrobat 
and  stage  chalk-drawer.  Worked 
in  auto  plant  in  Detroit  to  learn 
art  at  night.  Fellow  students 
auctioned  one  of  his  paintings 
so  he  could  hit  New  York. 

Sudden  success  .  .  .  advertis¬ 
ing  art,  fashion  drawings,  book 
jackets,  slick-magazine  illustra¬ 
tions,  then  on  to  Time,  where 
he’s  done  62  covers  signed 
“Giro.”  Giro  is  euphony  for 
Guy  Rowe,  or  course. 

Guy  and  George  Cornell,  AP 
writers  on  religion,  have  col¬ 
laborated  on  an  eight-part  per¬ 
sonality  series  of  key  figures 
in  the  last  week  of  Christ’s  life’: 
John,  Judas,  Nicodemus,  Peter, 


Shovelchin  sleuth... 

When  he  turns  on  the  heat,  crooks  get  chills.  Tough 
punks  are  his  favorite  meat . . .  and  he  minces  them 
fast !  A  one-man  crime  lah  in  action,  he  keeps  millions 
on  chair’s  edge,  waiting  for  tomorrow’s  thriller . . . 

Dick  Trac^ 

by  Chester  Gould  is  as  sure-fire  as  his  gun.  Every  episode  is  an 
adventure  in  excitement,  with  more  suspense  than  a  hangman’s 
rope!  Skillfully  supported  by  a  colorful  cast  of  characters  like 
Paul  Pocketclip,  Joe  Period,  and  “Nothing,”  this  feature  has 
fans  and  followers  cross-country  and  world-wide ...  attracts 
enthusiastic  readers  in  every  age  group  and  income  bracket 
...is  a  proven  circulation  booster!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihune^JVea?  York  JYetrtt 

^fgnaECnmeo  mne^  Trihmmm  Tam>mr,  CMerngm 


By  James  L.  Collings 

The  people  behind  the  fea¬ 
tures  are  sometimes  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  products  they 
produce. 

Take  Gwen  Gibson. 


Gwen  Gibson 


Small  and  twentyish,  part 
Cherokee  and  part  Irish.  Once 
got  a  broken  jaw  covering  a 
labor  riot.  As  a  student  at  Paris 
Junior  College  in  Texas,  she 
qualified  for  pilot’s  license. 

As  United  Press  reporter,  she 
covered  murder  trials,  airplane 
crashes,  sports.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Mamie,  Mardi  Gras, 


Pilate,  Pretenious,  Mary  and 
Mary  Magdalene. 

It’s  available  now  and  for 
use  on  successive  days  or  week¬ 
ends  up  to  Easter. 

Morehouse  ^Skylines* 

Ward  Morehouse,  theater 
critic  and  author,  has  rejoined 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  this  time  to  handle 
“Skylines,”  a  weekly  column  of 
interviews  with  entertainment 
personalities.  Kickoff  date : 
March  17. 

A  dramatist  in  his  own  right, 
Mr.  Morehouse  once  predicted 
correctly  the  fate  of  61  out  of 
58  Broadway  plays.  He  wrote 
“Matinee  Tomorrow,”  the'  story 
of  the  last  50  years  in  the 
American  theater. 

More  Trouble 

“Little  Orphan  Annie”  is  in 
trouble  again. 

Harold  Gray’s  strip  (CTN) 
recently  was  temporarily  drop¬ 
ped  by  four  newspapers,  two  of 
which  have'  since  reinstated  it. 
Latest  paper  to  suspend  Annie 
is  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat. 

This  week  the  G-D  explained 
in  a  front-page  box: 

“Orphan  Annie  has  disap¬ 
peared,  at  least  for  the'  time 
being,  from  the  place  she  has 
had  in  the  Globe-Democrat  for 
so  many  years. 

“Annie’s  current  continuity 
features  teenage'  gangs,  mugg¬ 
ings,  switchblade  knives  and 
language  that  we  think  does  not 
fit  into  the  type  of  newspaper 
the  Globe-Democrat  has  been 
and  intends  to  continue  to  be.” 

Maurice  Reilly,  syndicate  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  said  there 
will  be  no  change  made  in  the 
strip.  “After  all,”  he  pointed 
out,  “these  things  are  drawn 
well  in  advance.” 

Mr.  Reilly  added  that  Mr. 
Gray  was  in  the  fourth  month 
of  a  five-month  trip  around  the 
country,  “talking  with  cab  driv¬ 
ers,  bartenders,  teachers  —  in 
fact,  anyone’  who  will  give  him 
insight  into  the  teenagers,  in¬ 
cluding  teenagers  themselves.” 

Readers^  Choice 

The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  to  readers  that  its  new 
comic-page  setup  conformed  to 
their  vote. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  paper 
asked  its  faithful  to  return  a 
ballot  expressing  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes. 

“It  will  take  a  while  to  com¬ 
plete  the  job  of  eliminating 
comics  lowest  in  the  voting  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  be  fair  and 
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wait  for  a  reasonable  break  io 
present  continuities,”  the  Tel¬ 
ly  explained.  “But  starting  to¬ 
day  (March  5)  these  changes 
will  be  made.  ‘Little  Mary  Mix- 
up,’  ‘Little  Liz,’  and  ‘Carnival’ 
will  be  eliminated.” 

Their  replacements:  “Rever¬ 
end”  and  “Sam’s  Supermarket” 

Hoaxes 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  has  available  a  12-in- 
stalment  series,  “Grand  Decep¬ 
tion,”  that  describes  a  dozen  of 
the  world’s  most  outrageous 
hoaxes,  frauds  and  impostures. 

One  of  the  stories  concerns 
the  British  army  doctor  who 
wanted  everyone  to  know  what 
a  gay  blade  he  was,  a  real  lady- 
killer.  Years  later  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  the  doctor  was  a  lady. 

There  are  also  amusing 
pieces  about  the  Abyssinian 
princes  who  outwitted  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Navy  and  the  man  who  in¬ 
vented  Formosa. 

Book  Shelf 

“Parents  on  the  Run,”  by 
Marguerite  and  Willard  Beech¬ 
er,  child  psychologists,  has  been 
cut  into  12  installments  (1,000 
words  each)  by  Editors  Sjmdi- 
cate  of  New  York,  for  release 
April  15  .  .  .  Morrie  Brickman’s 
“Do  It  Yourself”  cartoons  (Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate) 
are  on  bookstands  in  paperback 
form. 

Sales  Manager 

James  V.  Spadea,  president- 
editor  of  the  syndicate  bearing 
his  name,  said  this  week  that 
his  son,  Stirling,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager. 

The  29-year-old  veteran  of 
WWII  and  Korea  attended  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  for  one  year 
and  has  been  a  salesman  with 
the  syndicate. 

JVS  added:  “Our  other  news 
is  this:  Ilka  Chase,  who’s  been 
doing  a  column  for  us  since 
January,  leaves  April  5  to  cover 
the  Prince  Rainier-Grace  Kelly 
wedding.  She’ll  do  seven  daily 
reports  of  5-600  words  each. 
Forty-three  papers  have  already 
signed.” 

• 

Barnes  Nominated 
For  Federal  Bench 

Washington 

Judge  Stanley  N.  Barnes, 
chief  of  the  Anti  Trust  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  last  three  years, 
has  been  nominated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  for  a  federal 
judgeship  in  California.  He 
was  formerly  on  the  state  cir¬ 
cuit  court  there. 
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MAKE  FRIENDS 


Dad  is  reading  a  columnist,  his  favorite  on  national  and  world 
affairs.  Dad  likes  to  keep  up  with  what’s  behind  the  news,  why 
men  and  nations  act  as  they  do.  He  likes  to  read  stimulating 
opinions.  Sometimes  he  agrees,  other  times  he  doesn’t.  But  the 


newspaper  that  prints  the  columns  he  likes  has  found  a  friend. 


The  Best  Columns  Make  the  Best  Friends 


°^^TURtS 


editor  8C  publisher  for  March  10,  1956 


F.  J.  Nicht,  general  sales  manager 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

250  Herblock  Cartoons 
Plus  Creed  and  Ethics 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 


HERBLOCK’S  HERE  AND  NOW.  By 
Herbert  Block.  New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster.  280  pp.  $2.95. 


Herblock  can  write  and  think 
as  well  as  draw.  His  30,000 
words  of  text  in  this  book  are 
more  than  the  meringue  for 
chopped  maraschino  art  to  rest 
on  that  one  gets  in  too  many 
“collections”  by  men  artistic 
enough  at  a  drawing  board  but 
not  artistic  at  all  at  a  type¬ 
writer. 

A  cartoon  is  a  terse  editorial 
with  a  picture-wallop.  And 
Block’s  writing  in  his  “Here  and 
Now”  sparkles  —  pungent, 
graphic,  and  copiously  epigram¬ 
matic.  It  crackles,  depicts,  and 
wallops,  like  a  cartoon:  It  gives 
Herblock’s  way  of  thinking 
about  public  affairs,  and  his 
humorous,  unobtrusive  reflec¬ 
tion  on  cartoonists’  practical 
ethics. 

Provocative  Ideas 

This  book  in  which  provoca¬ 
tive  ideas  fairly  tumble  over 
each  other  recalled  my  own 
prophetic  contact  with  Her¬ 
block’s  earlier  drawing.  Close 
to  20  years  ago,  I  ran  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  in  the  Middlewest — 
and  used  Herblock’s  syndicated 
cartoons.  I  always  wrote  an 
editorial  that  tied  in  with  them. 
One  day  I  talked  with  an  older 
Pulitzer  Prize  cartoonist  who 
praised  Herblock’s  “high  fre¬ 
quency  of  fine  ideas.”  He  told 
me: 

“As  for  me  I  usually  do  little 
but  apply  a  crayon  to  our  chief 
editorial  writer’s  ideas  for 
drawings  to  caricature  points 
in  the  leading  editorial.  He  has 
dandy  ideas — and  understands 
what  a  cartoon  can  and  can  not 
do.” 

*  *  * 

A  couple  of  days  later.  Herb 
Walker  told  me  about  Herbert 
Block’s  pullulating  mind.  Walk¬ 
er  was  general  manager  then  of 
NEA  in  Cleveland  where  Block 
was  winning  nation-wide  atten¬ 
tion.  Herblock’s  ideas  were  the 
ideas  of  Herbert  Block,  Walker 
explained.  Block  came  to  work 
about  the  time  the  cleaning 
women  arrived,  and  by  9  he’d 
have  roughed  out,  not  one  but 
“four  or  five  cartoons  so  good 
it  was  hard  to  pick  one  for  the 
day  to  draw  in  final  form.” 

In  “Here  and  Now,”  Block 
sees  politics  as  patterned  in 


packaged  lingo  after  the  smooth 
slogan-and-symbol  technique  of 
TV  and  radio  advertising — me¬ 
ticulously  repeated  till  it  “sticks 
on  the  surface  of  your  ears  .  .  . 
and  you  feel  the  soothing  ca¬ 
ress  of  nature’s  own  baby-soft 
wool  drawn  tenderly  across 
your  delicate  eyelids. 

“Irritating  cannotations  are 
filtered  out,”  this  cartoonist 
writes.  Everything  is  “improved 
by  Miracle  Ingredient  HP2x — 
hocus-pocus  twice  multiplied.” 

HP2x  men  in  public  life 
learned  what  Pavlov  learned 
about  dogs — that  symbols  alone 
can  produce  reactions,  even 
after  they’ve  been  separated 
from  things  they’re  supposed  to 
represent.  Few  Ingredient  Pol¬ 
iticians  would  be  dumb  enough 
to  sell  a  public  park  to  a  muckle 
manufacturer.  Instead  the  New 
Look  Mayor  hires  a  band  and 
makes  a  speech  “boasting  of 
the  splendid  action  taken  in  re¬ 
moving  this  park  from  tax-eat¬ 
ing  bureaucrats.” 

He  praises  the  civic  devotion 
of  the  manufacturer’s  assuming 
the  tax  burden  on  this  property, 
chopping  down  the  trees,  and 
building  a  muckle  factory  to  in¬ 
crease  the  town’s  prosperity.  Of 
course  the  kids  won’t  have  the 
park  to  play  in,  but  they  can 
work  in  the  muckle  factory  and 
learn  to  build  their  own  private 
parks  through  Free  Enterprise 
and  the  Good  Old  Know-how. 

Some  HP2x 

This  is  one  of  the  Machiavel- 
ianisms  Theodore  Roosevelt 
called  the  “hurlyburly  of  poli¬ 
tics” — and  one  of  the  tinseled 
balloons  that  Herblock  believes 
the  cartoonist  should  prick. 
Every  time  a  political  reporter 
listens  to  a  political  speech  he 
feels  HP2x  crawling  up  his 
back.  More  devastating  for  in¬ 
formed  democracy  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  some  80  per  cent  of 
our  citizens  hear  and  believe 
the  more  quotable  of  these  po¬ 
litical  charges,  claims,  and  slo¬ 
gans.  The  cartoon,  this  book 
both  points  out  and  illustrates, 
with  its  walloping  disillusion¬ 
ment  graphically  pictured  in 
the  middle  of  the  panel,  can  do 
a  good  deal  about. 

*  *  * 

I  don’t  know  whether  a  news 
picture  is  worth  10,000  words — 
it  depends  on  the  words — but  I 


suspect  that  a  really  good  car¬ 
toon  is  more  effective  than  10 
editorials.  Particularly  is  this 
true  when  the  cartoon  is  by  a 
distinguished  cartoonist  and  il¬ 
lustrates  an  editorial  on  the 
same  page.  Not  only  children 
but  merchants,  housewives  and 
college  professors  like  to  look 
at  pictures.  Every  class  of  in¬ 
tellect  gets  the  idea  of  a  good 
cartoon  quickly  and  retains  it 
longer.  Even  so,  written  edi¬ 
torials,  with  their  greater  detail, 
are  necessary  too.  And  there  is 
not  only  good  cartooning  tech¬ 
nique  exemplified  in  this  book; 
the  cartoons  are  almost  irresist- 
able  for  sheer  satire  and  con¬ 
structive  illumination  that  can 
be  read  as  we  run. 

In  the  field  of  cartooning 
ethics,  Herblock  has  some 
thought-provoking  as  well  as 
pungent  points  to  make.  About 
the  middle  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  suggested  that  the  author 
do  a  cartoon  booting  the  seat 
of  Adlai  Stevenson.  He  had  no 
suggestion  for  a  specific  criti¬ 
cism  of  Ike’s  campaign  oppo¬ 
nent,  but  he  thought  that  since 
Herblock  had  illustrated  some 
critical  ideas  about  Eisenhower, 
it  would  balance  the  score  a 
little  to  take  a  bang  at  Steven¬ 
son. 

Adlai  was  not  at  the  moment 
officially  in  the  news,  and 
Block  argued  that  a  cartoonist 
should  call  the  plays  as  they 
come  up  and  not  try  to  keep  a 
score  card. 

Herbert  Block  has  been  a 
professional  cartoonist  for  26 
of  his  46  years.  He  worked  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the 
NEA  Service  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  &  Times-Herald.  He 
has  been  on  the  Post  and  TH 
for  the  last  10  years.  He  has 
been  awarded  Pulitzer  Prize 
twice,  the  Washington  AVC 
Civil  Rights  Award,  and  other 
accolades. 

His  “Here  and  Now”  contains 
current  political  science  and  the 
cartooning  technique  and  ethics 
of  a  distinguished  cartoonist. 

500  Years  of  Printing 
Hastened  Civilization 

FIVE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PRINT- 
ING.  By  S.  H.  Stein bera.  Baltimore: 
Penaruin  Books  Inc.  277  pp.  85  cents. 


Here  is  a  scholarly,  paper 
back  book  that  reviews  a  half- 
century  of  printing  both  biog¬ 
raphically  and  historically — and 
also  with  respect  to  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  mass  education.  There 
isn’t  much  use  in  increased  lit¬ 
eracy  unless  we  have  accurate, 
wide-spread  and  economically 
available  newspapers  and  books 
to  read.  The  author  points  out 


that  the  book  and  pamphlet  has 
been  dethroned,  not  as  addition¬ 
al  reading,  but  as  the  primary 
reading  matter.  For  the  masses, 
their  place  has  been  taken  by 
the  newspaper.  One  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  educational  advantages  of 
the  American  newspaper  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  print^  attrac¬ 
tively  and  not  too  expensively 
for  millions  to  read  as  a  daily 
habit. 

A  sharp  contrast  is  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  in  Korea,  our 
principal  beachhead  for  Western 
democracy.  Not  only  are  editors 
there  political  pamphleteers 
writing  to  each  other  in  a 
biased,  esoteric  jargon  compara¬ 
ble  to  our  Foreign  Affairs  Quar¬ 
terly.  Also  Korean  Newspapers 
are  subsidized  by  interested 
persons  because  the  printing  of 
them  in  some  6,000  characters, 
which  had  to  be  written  and 
composed  into  type  by  hand,  is 
so  expensive  and  time-consum¬ 
ing  that  metropolitan  dailies  in 
Korea  contain  only  four  pages 
and  few  can  afford  to  pay  the 
high  price  for  them. 

In  this  book,  the  printing 
format  is  itself  excellent.  It  is 
set  in  Times  roman,  very  ac¬ 
curately  produced,  well-spaced. 
It  is  a  compact,  meaty  volume. 

• 

Books  Received 

THE  ECONOinC  ALMANAC,  ll«. 
By  the  National  Industrial  Confersnet 
BoaH.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  CroesU 
Co.,  688  pp.  $3.95. — A  compact,  con¬ 
venient  volume  of  sisnihcant  twl 
authentic  data  useful  to  joumalliti, 
and  others  concerned  with  currant 
economic  probiems. 

THE  11th  ANNUAL  CONGRESSION¬ 
AL  QUARTERLY  ALMANAC  COVER¬ 
ING  1956.  Published  by  Constressionnl 
Quarterly  News  Features,  Washinj- 
ton  6,  D.  C.  838  pp.  $26. — A  conden¬ 
sation  of  acts,  debates,  hearings,  vit^ 
statistics  on  law  makers,  party  poli" 
cies  and  votes. 

NILA.  By  Willie  Snow  Ethridge: 
Simon  and  Schuster.  242  pp.  $$.M- 
Biography  of  Russian-born  Nila  Magi- 
dott,  wife  of  AP-NBC  correspondent 
Robert  MagidofT,  who  was  imprisoned 
in  Lubyanka  prison,  exiled  to  Siberia 
joined  Russian  Merchant  Marine,  end 
later  worked  as  a  journalist  in  Moa 
cow.  This  is  Mrs.  Ethridge's  eighth 
book. 

• 

AP  Assigns  Moen 
To  Topeka  Bureau 

Frederick  W.  Moen  of  the 
Associated  Press  staff  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City  •will  become  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Topeka,  Kas.,  March  11, 
succeeding  James  E.  Lawson, 
resigned. 

Mr,  Moen  is  36  years  old 
and  a  native  of  Canton,  S.  D- 
A  graduate  of  Luther  College, 
Decorah,  la.,  he  worked  as  $ 
reporter  on  the  Sioux  City  (Ifc) 
Tribune  before  his  Army  service 
from  1941  to  1945.  Later  he 
was  city  editor  of  the  Bismartit 
(N.D.)  Tribune  before  joining 
AP  Sept.  1,  1946. 
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In  a  single  year 
one  telephone  eompany 
spent  $549,092 for 
newspaper  advertising 


And  slugs  don’t  count  in  that  tally.  These 
boys  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  put  real 
dough  on  the  line  to  get  people  talking  and 
using  more  phone  services.  And  this  com¬ 
pany’s  just  one  among  many. 

We  could  break  out  the  figures  on  telephone 
advertising,  and  before  long  you’d  have  a 
total  big  enough  to  make  your  eyes  pop. 
This  one  spent  $549,092  .  .  .  another  $187,- 
567  .  .  .  still  another  $646,079  .  .  .  it’s  just 
amazing  how  those  nickels,  dimes,  and  quar¬ 
ters  add  up.  But  getting  a  piece  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  another  story.  And  sometimes  you 
can  make  a  lot  of  hay  via  long  distance. 
Long  distance?  Sure,  like  getting  next  to 
the  men  with  the  big  say-so  for  spending  all 
this  newspa|>er  money  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Here’s  a  magazine  with  connections 
all  over  business  and  industry  .  .  .  important 
national  advertisers  read  and  rely  on  it, 
whether  they’re  promoting  telephone  service, 
typewriters,  toys  or  textiles.  After  all,  what’s 
more  natural  that  the  men  who  invest  money 
in  newspapers  get  their  ideas  and  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  newspaperman’s  own  maga¬ 
zine? 

Editor  &  Publisher  provides  a  radically 
different  kind  of  publishing  service  for  both 
users  and  makers  of  newspapers.  It  has  no 
contemporary  ...  no  other  magazine  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  interests  of  these  men  so  in¬ 
terested  in  your  product  ...  no  other  maga¬ 
zine  specifically  serves  and  sells  this  select 
group  of  newspaper-minded  ad  buyers.  You’ll 
find  it  profitable  to  do  a  little  selling  your¬ 
self  ...  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Big  people  .  .  .  Big  Newspaper  advertisers 

.  .  .  Big  business  for  you 

Almost  all  the  important  buyers  of 
newspaper  space  at  agencies  and 
advertisers  regularly  read  .  .  . 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Suite  1700,  1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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PllOTOGHAPllY 


They  agreed  that  was  the 
best  they  could  do  in  the  way 


By  Janies  L.  Collings 


photographer  myself.” 

“And  you,  Dick?” 

“I  was  in  school  in  1912,”  he 


bender.” 

As  the  interviewer  left  Cav 
and  his  luncheon  companions. 


warehouse  and  make  a  print. 
Easier  Now 


of  identification.  After  all — 44 
•  /nr  -  •  years. 

Covering  Conventions  —  Jr." 

J  •  rn  I  •  oldtimer  or  two  may  see 

^  tJ-m  S-  i  picture  and  fill  out  the  rest 

SJI/V  J.  V/Cwfclf  fv/#  If  I  of  the  identification  for  you.  If 

not,  no  special  harm  is  done — 

By  Janies  L.  Collings  you’ve  given  some  of 

^  ®  the  younger  fellows  an  idea  of 

A  few  months  ago,  a  friend  ment  editor  of  INP  for  the  past  ^  photography.” 

was  looking  through  an  old  27  years.  “Sneakin?  of  44  vears  airo 

Harris  &  Ewing  album.  The  “Yeah,”  Dick  said,  studying  ^  ’ 

friend  is  Hugh  Miller,  chief  the  picture,  “that’s  Bill  Iron-  ^hen?”  ^ 

photographer  of  the  Washing-  son,  all  right.  Used  to  call  him  ..t‘  convhov  for  the 

ton  (O.C.)  Post  and  Times  Her.  Old  Ironsides.  He  was  killed  one  A„,erican  Press"^"^ Association?’ 

.u  4u  u  .1  day  when  he  fell  off  a  truck  j^e  said.  “In  1914  I  became  a 

When,  the  other  day,  he  read  while  covering  a  parade.  photographer  myself.” 

E&P’s  account  of  the  photo-  “And  the  fourth  guy  from  the  “And  you  Dick?” 
graphic  arrangements  made  to  left  is  Bill  Hearfield,  then  of  ,  •  '  u  i  •  loio  >*  x 

cover  the  Republican  National  International  Film  Service  and  .  it  *  j  ^® 

Convention  in  San  Francisco  in  now  retired  from  the  New  York  ^  joined  Underwood  & 

August,  he  recalled  one  picture  Journal- American.  And  the  fel-  Un  erwood  in  1919  as  a  hypo 
in  particular  in  the  album.  low  with  his  hat  up  in  the  air —  ender. 

“The  usual  rhubarb  between  fifth  from  the  left — is  Bennie  the  interviewer  left  Cav 

stills  and  movies  on  the  Cow  Aumuller.”  ^^’d  his  luncheon  companions. 

Palace  preparations,”  Hugh  “Bennie,”  Cav  explained,  “was  could  be  heard  saying, 

said,  “prompted  me  to  do  a  little  a  copyboy  at  the  time.  He’s  now  “I>^agine!  44  years  ago.  Why, 
legwork  for  you.”  assistant  assignment  editor  of  ^  remember — ” 

The  legwork  consisted  of  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri-  n  x 

going  to  Buck  May,  H&E’s  most  can.”  Cav  closed  his  eyes  for  ricture  rroof 
debonair  photographer,  and  a  moment,  thinking.  A  picture  made  by  a  passer¬ 

having  him  ask  someone  to  dig  “Now  let’s  see,”  he  said.  “No.  by  was  offered  in  evidence  this 
out  the  negative  from  the  firm’s  i  on  the  left  is — I’m  quite  sure  week  in  a  hearing  involving  a 
warehouse  and  make  a  print.  jt’s  Bill  Zerbe  of  the  old  New  photographer  and  a  radio-TV 
Easier  Now  York  Herald,  and  that’s  Wade  announcer  accused  of  slugging 

.  .  TT  u  Mountfort  seventh  from  the  left  the  photographer  and  smashing 

The  print  was  made;  Hugh  — working  for  the  his  camera.  (E  &  P,  March  3, 
forwarded  it  to  this  space;  and  American  Press  Association  who  page  60.) 

it  is  shown  because  perhaps  it  covered  the  Mayor  Gaynor  Tony  Calvacca,  50-year-old 
will  provide  oldtimers  with  a  shooting,  and  No.  8  from  the  cameraman  for  the  New  York 
memory  or  two  and  newcomers  jgfj.  jg  Jack  Price.  Perhaps  Post,  charged  Neal  Van  Ells, 
with  an  appreciation  of  how  you’ve  heard  of  him.  He  used  31,  a  CBS  announcer,  with  as- 
comparatively  easy  it  is  to  coyer  write  the  photography  col-  sault  when  Tony  tried  to  make 
a  convention  what  with  j  believe  he  was  a  picture  of  Mr.  Van  Ells  and 

cameras  and  films  that  do  on  a  Washington  paper  then.”  his  estranged  wife,  Phyllis  Mc- 
everything  but  make  the  pic¬ 
tures  themselves  with  built-in 
captions. 

Hugh  is  not  green  at  the 
shutter.  He’s  been  around  a  few 
years.  But  this  picture  was 
taken  seven  years  before  he 
started  in  the  business,  so  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  give 
the  left  to  right. 

“I  do  recognize  the  late  Pop 
Ironson  (white  shirt,  second 
from  left),  but  that’s  all,”  he 
said.  “Anyway,  it’s  a  picture  of 
news  photographers  covering 
the  1912  Democratic  convention 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 

“Equipment  reveals  old  5x7 
Graflexes,  a  reflex  Graf  lex  or 
two,  a  roll-film  Graflex  and  a 
couple  of  leas.  About  the  rest 
of  the  people  in  the  picture, 
why  not  ask  a  few  veterans 
around  town?” 

There  aren’t  two  more  vet¬ 
eran  veterans  in  town  than 
Dick  Samo,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  Hearst  Newspapers, 
and  Cavio  Sileo,  photo  assign-  If  you  recognize  anyone  here,  consider  yourself 


Special  PP  Tags 
For  Photogs*  Cars 

Harrisburg,  Pa, 
Gov.  George  M.  Leader 
has  signed  into  law  a  bill 
providing  for  special  Penn¬ 
sylvania  auto  license  tags— 
at  an  extra  cost  of  $5  on  top 
of  the  present  $10  annual  fee 
—  for  newspaper,  newsreel 
and  television  photographers. 

The  special  tags  will  carry 
the  letters  “PP’’  plus  num¬ 
erals.  Because  tags  have  al- 
leady  been  manufactured 
for  1956  the  “PP”  plates  will 
not  be  limited  to  photogra¬ 
phers  this  year.  Next  year, 
however,  only  accredited 
lensmen  will  get  the  “PP" 
plates. 

Guire  of  the  McGuire  sisters. 

The  Post  photographer  said 
his  left  cheekbone  was  fractured 
and  his  camera  ruined  during 
the  fracas.  His  attorney  offered 
in  evidence  a  photo  made  by  a 
passerby  showing  Mr.  Van  Ells 
being  restrained  by  an  employe 
of  the  club  and  Tony  getting 
up  off  the  sidewalk. 

Two  pictures  of  Tony's 
smashed  camera  were  also 
shown  to  the  court.  Mr.  Van 
Ells  was  paroled  for  trial. 

Photographers  covering  the 
hearing  had  the  last  word,  as 
is  so  often  the  case.  Camera- 
shy  Van  Ells,  who  had  said 
previously  he  wanted  no  pic¬ 
tures  made  of  himself  at  any 
time,  was  followed  by  camera¬ 
men  after  he  left  court.  They 
kept  shooting  pictures  of  him 
until  he  got  into  a  cab  a  block 
away. 


ii.  I " 

h 


If  you  recognize  anyone  here,  consider  yourself  an  oldtimer. 
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‘Yes’  Flashes 
Ike’s  Picture 
In  Full  Color 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Nashville  Banner  herald¬ 
ed  President  Eisenhower’s  an¬ 
nouncement  with  a  full-pag^e 
process  color  picture  of  the 
President  topped  with  the  96 
point  headline  “Ike  Says  Yes.” 
Circulation  for  the  day  hit  102,- 
839,  an  all-time  high. 

Anticipating  his  decision. 
Banner  editors  had  rolled  all 
but  two  pages,  including  the 
color,  and  streamers  of  the  first 
edition.  Papers  were  on  the 
struts  in  28  minutes. 

*  *  * 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  of  March  1  had  a  color 
picture  of  the  President  which 

filled  most  of  Page  One.  The 

stereo  plates  had  been  prepared 
some  time  ago  from  Milwaukee 
Journal  Color  Service  mats  that 
were  sent  out  last  October. 

«  *  * 

The  entire  front  page  of  the 
tabloid  Boston  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  American  of  Feb.  29  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  smile  picture  of  Ike 
with  a  huge  YES!  surprinted. 


20  Reporters  To 
Sail  With  Grace 

More  than  20  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  already  have  applied 
to  the  American  Export  Lines 
for  passage  on  the  liner  Consti¬ 
tution  when  she  sails  from  New 
York  April  4  with  Grace  Kelly 
aboard,  bound  for  Monaco  for 
her  marriage  to  Prince  Rainier. 

“We  are  taking  applications 
and  will  do  our  best  to  book 
them,”  said  Allison  S.  Graham, 
public  relations  director  for 
the  American  Export  Lines. 
“There  will  be  no  private  state¬ 
rooms  available  and  the  press 
will  have  to  accept  dormitory¬ 
like  accommodations  with  sev¬ 
eral  in  a  room.” 

Mr.  Graham  explained  that 
the  Constitution  is  not  char¬ 
tered  for  the  voyage  but  is  mak¬ 
ing  regular  calls  at  a  number 
of  Mediterranean  ports.  The 
Kelly  family  and  friends  have 
booked  many  rooms.  It’s  the 
last  sailing  of  the  ship  before 
an  increase  in  rates,  making 
the  demand  heavier  than  nor¬ 
mal. 

Large  Press  Turnout 
For  Alabama  Case 


Press  Secrecy 
Helps  Police 
Trap  Thieves 

Wichita,  Kas. 

Because  reporters  and  editors 
kept  a  secret,  three  burglary 
suspects  were  trapped  by  po¬ 
lice  March  2. 

Twenty-four  hours  previously, 
burglars  had  invaded  a  Wichita 
auto  supply  finn  and  carried  off 
a  safe. 

Police  found  it  some  hours 
later  in  a  grove  of  trees  north¬ 
east  of  the  city,  but  the  half¬ 
ton  strongbox  still  had  not  been 
opened,  and  officers  suspected 
the  thieves  would  be  back  later 
for  another  try. 

New  smen  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  police  in  their  stake¬ 
out  plan.  News  stories  hinted 
that  possibly  $3,000  was  in  the 
safe  (it  turned  out  to  contain 
$800  cash  and  $2,200  in  checks) 
and  the  Eagle  deliberately 
fibbed  in  reporting  that  the  city 
still  was  being  searched  for  the 
safe,  while  the  Beacon  simply 
ignored  the  fact  that  its  where¬ 
abouts  was  known.  Radio  and 
TV  newsmen  went  along  with 
the  plot. 


When  a  car  finally  turned 
into  the  hideaway  grove  at  2 
a.  m.,  waiting  police  were  ready. 
Two  of  the  suspects  surrend¬ 
ered.  The  third  was  shot  when 
he  tried  to  flee. 

The  capture  was  witnessed  by 
Bill  Hazlett,  Beacon  police  re¬ 
porter.  He  carried  a  camera 
and  his  pictures  were  among 
the  first  taken  at  the  scene. 

• 

Zone  Weather  Report 
Service  Instituted 

Hartford,  Conn. 

In  1890,  the  late  Charles  Dud¬ 
ley  Warner,  then  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  coined  the 
i-emark  generally  attributed  to 
Mark  Twain: 

“Everyone  talks  about  the 
weather  but  nobody  does  any¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

United  Press  has  done  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  in  the  city 
where  the  quote  came  from. 

In  collaboration  with  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  at  Bradley 
Field,  a  Connecticut  state 
weather  package  has  been  set 
up.  The  package  includes  a 
state  forecast,  and  a  breakdown 
of  the  state  into  four  weather 
zones,  with  a  separate  forecast 
for  each  zone. 


*  «  * 

Six  columns  on  the  lefthand 
side  of  the  Lawrence  (Kas.) 
Daily  Journal-World  front  page 
of  Feb.  29  contained  the  an¬ 
nouncement  under  a  heavy  ban¬ 
ner,  IKE  WILL. 

*  *  * 

Several  weeks  ago  Makeup 
Editor  Bill  Hanna  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Leader  felt  pretty 
sure  the  answer  would  be  in  the 
affirmative.  He  scouted  around 
for  a  grey  homburg  hat  and 
finally  found  one  owned  by 
Frank  Roberts,  the  newspaper’s 
librarian.  A  cut  of  the  hat  was 
made  up  and  dropped  into  the 
Feb.  29  banner  line:  Ike  Tosses 
(homburg)  In  Ring. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  New  York  Post  let  its 
readers  in  on  the  secret  of  pub¬ 
lishing  an  extra  that  was  on 
the  street  five  minutes  after 
the  flash  came  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  showed  the  two  “Ike  Will 
Run”  and  “Ike  Won’t  Run” 
pages  that  had  been  prepared. 
Two  Page  Ss  were  made  up 
also,  with  alternate  stories. 

*  *  * 

During  the  weekend  the  La- 
trobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin  published 
a  ballot  for  Vice  Presideht 
choices;  68%  of  those  respond¬ 
ing  favored  Nixon. 
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Birmingham,  Ala. 

Only  the  President  of  the 
United  States  outdrew  Birming¬ 
ham  on  Feb.  29  in  attendance 
of  newsmen. 

When  Autherine  Lucy,  26,  a 
Negro  woman,  went  to  federal 
court  to  force  the  University 
of  Alabama  to  re-admit  her  and 
to  force  it  also  to  give  her  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  in  the  girls’  dor¬ 
mitory,  about  75  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  present. 

The  courtroom  could  accom¬ 
modate  only  about  200  persons. 

K.  Miyaji,  representing  To¬ 
kyo’s  Asahi  was  on  hand. 

Four  Negro  reporters — com¬ 
parative  rarities  in  the  South 
— were  on  hand.  They  were 
Ethel  Payne,  Chicago  Defender; 
James  Hicks,  New  York  Am¬ 
sterdam  News;  A1  Sweeney, 
Afro-American  of  Baltimore, 
and  Evel3m  Cunningham,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier. 

That  was  the"  day  President 
Eisenhower  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  seek  a  second  term. 
More  than  300  news  people  at¬ 
tended  his  conference’. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  court¬ 
room  for  the  Lucy  trial,  news¬ 
men  had  to  write  in  requesting 
that  their  names  be  put  on  th<» 
accredited  list.  The  first  ones  to 
write  got  the  first  seats,  until 
all  the  seats  were  gone. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Severance  Obligation 
Survives  Agreement 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Employes  of  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  who  had  been  discharged 
after  the  expiration  of  a  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  contract,  sued 
for  severance  pay. 

In  a  recent  decision  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  held  that 
these  employes  were  entitled  to 
the  severance  that  had  accrued 
at  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
contract.  (24  L.  W.  2350.) 

“The  right  to  separation  pay 
was  a  creature  of  the  collective 
agreement  alone,  a  consensual 
undertaking  limited  to  a  fixed 
term,”  the  court  said. 

“When  the  contract  under 
which  the  right  to  severance 
pay  arose,  expired  of  its  own 
limitation,  the  right  itself  came 
to  an  end,  save  as  to  the  pay 
that  had  accrued  during  the 
contract  term.” 

Federal  Definition 

For  a  definition  of  severance 
pay  the  court  followed  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  phrase  by  a 
federal  court  in  which  it  was 
held  that  an  employe  was  en¬ 
titled  to  a  week’s  wages  in  place 
of  a  vacation  with  pay  under  a 
provision  that,  “All  full  time 
workers  who  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  one  year’s  employment 
during  the  said  twelve  months 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  week’s  va¬ 
cation  with  pay.”  Before  the 
time  set  for  the  vacation  the 
employer  had  become  bankrupt. 
In  its  award  of  the  stipulated 
vacation  pay  to  the  employes 
the  court  said, 

“The  employes  here  seem  to 
have  received  their  pay  up  to 
the  date  of  the  order  for  liqui¬ 
dation.  In  these  days  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  between  labor 
unions  and  corporations  it  would 
seem  strange  that  the  contract 
which  had  been  arrived  at  by 
negotiation,  usual  in  form  and 
substance  and  relating  to  ordi¬ 
nary  wage  arrangements,  should 
be  held  unauthorized  because  it 
contained  a  provision  for  one 
week’s  vacation  to  all  employes 
who  had  been  with  the  firm 
more  than  a  year  before  it  was 
entered  into. 

"A  vacation  with  pay  is  in 
effect  additional  wages.  It  in¬ 
volves  a  reasonable  arrange¬ 
ment  to  secure  the  well  being 
of  employes  and  the  continuance 
of  harmonious  relations  between 


employer  and  employe.  The  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  contract  to 
pay  for  a  week’s  vacation  had 
been  furnished,  that  is  to  say, 
one  year’s  service  had  been 
rendered  so  that  the  week’s 
vacation  with  pay  was  com¬ 
pletely  earned  and  only  the 
time  of  receiving  it  was  post¬ 
poned.  If  the  employer  had  dis¬ 
charged  the  employe  wrongfully 
after  the  latter  had  done  the 
work  necessary  to  earn  a  vaca¬ 
tion  he  could  not  be  deprived  of 
the  benefits  to  him.” 

The  New  Jersey  court  re¬ 
ferred  also  to  a  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  a 
few  years  ago.  In  the  mechani¬ 
zation  of  its  plant  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  reduction  in  the  number 
of  employes,  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  stipulated  in  the 
employment  contract  in  force  at 
that  time, 

“Severance  Pay.  Any  employe 
who  has  or  will  have  two  years 
or  more  of  company  service 
sometime  during  the  year  in 
which  the  conversion  is  effected, 
may  choose  to  be  paid  a  lump 
sum  separation  allowance.  The 
separation  allowance  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  four 
week’s  pay  at  the  regulation 
rate  of  the  position  last  occu¬ 
pied,  for  every  year  of  service 
and  two  days  pay  for  every 
month  in  which  the  employe 
worked  in  any  period  remaining 
that  is  less  than  a  full  year. 
The  acceptance  by  an  employe 
of  a  lump  sum  separation  al¬ 
lowance  under  this  proviso  ter¬ 
minates  his  service  with  the 
company.” 

Additional  Benefits 

After  two  employes  of  the 
company  had  accepted  sever¬ 
ance  pay  they  applied  for  bene¬ 
fits  under  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act,  from  the 
date  of  their  acceptance  of  this 
severance  pay  and  of  their  dis¬ 
charge.  In  its  comment  on  the 
opposition  of  the  employer  to 
the  granting  of  these  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  the  Minnesota 
court  said, 

“The  employer  argues  that  to 
allow  these  employes  to  recover 
benefits  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  to  penalize  the  em¬ 
ployer  by  imposing  a  double  lia¬ 
bility  under  the  contract,  name¬ 
ly,  payment  of  severance  pay 


and  the  adverse  effect  it  will 
have  upon  the  employer’s  con¬ 
tribution  rate  to  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  fund. 

“That  may  very  well  be  true 
but  it  strikes  us  that  it  is  an 
argument  which  more  properly 
should  be  addressed  to  the  leg¬ 
islature  than  to  the  courts.  If 
the  employe  procured  a  new  po¬ 
sition  the  day  after  the  separa¬ 
tion  she  would  retain  her  sev¬ 
erance  pay  and  the  wages  so 
earned  and  no  one  would  con¬ 
tend  that  she  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  both.  Unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  is  mere¬ 
ly  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
wages  which  could  have  been 
earned  had  she  been  employed.” 

The  New  Jersey  court  con¬ 
cluded, 

“The  separation  pay  here 
stipulated  was  not  continued 
upon  the  employe’s  discharge 
from  service  within  the  term  of 
the  collective  agreement.  Such 
qualifications  of  the  allowance 
would  run  counter  to  the  let¬ 
ter  and  the  manifest  reason  and 
spirit  of  the  contract.  It  would 
plainly  disserve  the  mutual  in¬ 
terests  the  parties  had  in  view, 
reasonably  deductible  from  the 
contract  taken  as  a  whole. 

“Of  course  the  right  to  such 
pay  can  arise  only  during  the 
subsistence  of  the  contract  so 
providing  and  not  after  its 
termination.  But  once  the  right 
thus  comes  into  being  it  will 
survive  the  termination  of  the 
contract.” 

• 

Court  Transcript 
Bill  Defeated 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

An  Assembly  vote  of  80  to 
65  this  we^k  killed  a  press- 
sponsored  bill  which  would  have 
required  a  court  stenographer 
to  provide  a  transcript  of  pub¬ 
lic  proceedings  upon  payment 
of  a  fee. 

The  proposal  grew  out  of  the 
refusal  of  a  stenographer  in 
Kings  County  to  give  a  tran¬ 
script  of  a  judge’s  jury  charge 
to  the  New  York  Post.  The 
courts  held  he  was  not  obliged 
to  do  so. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  in  the 
Legislature  argued  that  the 
language  of  the  measure  would 
encourage  scandal  magazines 
and  thrill-seekers  to  exhume  an¬ 
cient  testimony  in  sensational 
trials. 

• 

Citrus  Review 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Annual  Citrus  Review 
edition  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
was  published  Sunday,  Feb.  26, 
in  two  sections  of  22  pages. 


Right  of  Paper 
To  Limit  New 
Car  Ads  Hit 

Philadelphu 
The  right  of  a  newspaper  to 
limit  the  acceptance  of  new  ear 
advertising  to  franchised  deal-  | 
ers  is  one  of  the  issues  raised 
in  a  civil  anti-trust  suit  filed  in 
Federal  Court  here. 

Co-defendants  in  the  suit 
with  General  Motors  Corp.  and 
a  large  group  of  franchised 
dealers  are  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

The  defendants  have  moved 
for  dismissal  of  the  suit  on 
the  grounds  that  the  complaint 
fails  to  state  a  claim  upon 
which  relief  can  be  granted  and 
that  the  plaintiff  lacks  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  sue  under  the  anti¬ 
trust  statutes. 

Treble  Damages 
Edgar  R.  Farber,  a  non- 
franchised  dealer,  has  filed 
suit  against  GM  for  $1,500,000 
as  treble  damages  under  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Anti- 
Trust  Acts,  based  upon  the  al¬ 
leged  refusal  of  GM  to  permit 
its  franchised  dealers  to  supply 
Farber’s  firm  with  new  Chev- 
rolets. 

The  action,  filed  by  Mr.  Far¬ 
ber’s  attorney,  Paul  Brandeis, 
also  charged  the  Bulletin  with 
refusing  to  accept  Farber’s  ad¬ 
vertising  of  new  Chevrolets. 

In  the  complaint,  reference 
was  made  to  the  Bulletin  Co., 
owners  of  the'  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin,  and  Triangle  Pub¬ 
lication,  Inc.,  owners  of  the  In¬ 
quirer.  The  complaint  states: 

The  Complaint 
“Defendant  Bulletin  and  De¬ 
fendant  Triangle  agreed  to  re¬ 
fuse  and  did  refuse  to  accept 
any  advertisement  from  Plain¬ 
tiff  or  any  other  dealer  sought 
to  be  eliminated  as  an  outlet  for 
new  Chevrolet  automobiles  by 
Defendant  Dealers,  for  the  sale 
of  new  Chevrolet  automobiles 
when  and  if  said  advertisements 
described  said  automobiles  as 
being  new  Chevrolet  auto¬ 
mobiles  or  the  latest  styles  and 
models  manufactured  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  Defendant  General 
Motors  or  used  words  of  similar 
import  when  in  truth  and  fact 
said  automobiles  were  new 
Chevrolet  automobiles  and  were 
the  latest  styles  and  models 
produced  by  Defendant  Genefral 
Motors”. 
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Pulliam  Sig! 


^nS  Newspaper  Helps 
To  Build  Railroad 

Padev  to  Edit 


A.  1.  Prince  Dies 
Making  Address 


Albert  Ashworth 
In  Retirement 


Foreign  News 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Michael  Padev,  European 
journalist,  has  been  named  for¬ 
eign  editor  of  eight  daily  news¬ 
papers  p  u  b  - 
lished  by  E  u- 
gene  C.  Pulliam. 
He  will  write 
a  weekly  for¬ 
eign  news  fea¬ 
ture  for  both 
the  Indianapo- 


Milwaukee  Journal  will  help 
to  finance  a  railroad  —  a 
miniature  one  in  the  new 


_ _ Providence,  R.  I. 

Albert  J.  Ashworth,  assistant 
“A.  I.”  delivered  his  final  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
public  address  March  2.  Bulletin,  retired  this  week. 

.,  Albert  I.  Prince,  62,  veteran  Replacing  him  is  Harold  A. 
zoo.  The  line  will  provide  of  39  years  service  with  the  Kirby,  for  the  past  16  years 
tran^ortarion  for  72  adults  Hartford  Time,,  was  stricken  state  editor  of  the  Journal  and 

or  100  children  on  a  two-mile  fatally  with  a  heart  attack  while  BulleHn.  Charles  H.  Spilman, 

scenic  route  through  a  132-  addressing  the  Somers  (Conn.)  executive  city  editor  of  both 
acre  par  .  Citizens  Group.  papers  becomes  assistant  man- 

“A.  I.,  ’  a  forthright  person  aging  editor  of  the  Journal.  He 

with  the  conviction  that  discus-  replaces  Delmar  A.  Milne,  who 

sion  serves  as  a  tool  of  social  moves  to  editor  of  the  survey 

and  intellectual  advancement,  section  of  the  Sunday  Journal, 

had  a  national  reputation  as  a  Winston  Phelps,  survey  editor, 

San  Francisco  newspaperman  and  education  joins  the  editorial  staff. 
Dorman  H.  Smith,  64,  edi-  John  C.  Quinn  takes  over  a 

torial  cartoonist  for  NEA  Serv-  Prince  had  sensed  18  position  of  news  editor  of 


Dorman  H.  Smith, 
Cartoonist,  Dies 


lim  carvouiiisfc  lur  inuja  oerv-  -  -  - - *  ,  ^  —  new  posiuon  oi  new: 

ice.  Inc.,  died  March  2  at  his  years  as  a  member  of  the  State  Journal-Bulletin. 


and  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Sunday 
Re  pub  lie.  He 
will  also  con¬ 
tribute  editorials  on  foreign 
problems  to  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  Indianapolis  News,  Mun- 
eie  (Ind.)  Star,  Muncie  Press, 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commer¬ 
cial,  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Press,  Arizona  Republic,  and 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

Considered  an  authority  on 
Communist  tactics,  Mr.  Padev 


rr 


Smith 


Burt  Billings  from  the  Jour- 


are  Charles  N.  Lowrie  3rd, 
from  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times,  and  Charles 


home  here.  Board  of  Education  and  12  _ 

Mr.  Smith  years  as  its  chairmM.  At  the  g^py  ^jggj^  Charles 

had  been  a  dea^,  he  was  an  Qumn  of  the  state  staff  have 

newspaper  car-  editorial  writer  for  the  Times,  jgj^.  j^g^  York  Her- 

toonist  for  more  a  Gannett  paper.  aid  Tribune, 

than  35  years,  ,  the  Times  in  1917  Additions  to  the  state  staff 

and  had  won  following  two  years  as  a  report- 
awards  from  the  Bo,eo« 

Sigma  Delta  While  with  the  Times,  he  was  _ 

Chi,  the  Na-  city  editor,  news  editor,  prorno-  Clark, "from  the  Labai^n 

tional  Headlines  t»on  editor  and  then  aination  jj  ^ 

Club  and  the  to  going  into  the  Ashworth  began  his 

Freedoms  Foun-  ed^orial  writers  room,  newspaper  work  in  1910  on  the 

,  1  r  „  /.Afi-oa  dation.  A  recurring  heart  ail-  interests-— and  wntinp  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Herald. 

formerly  was  a  foreign  corres-  i*  —were  not  confined  to  a  city 

pondent  in  the  Balkan  countries  ®  P  |  room,  however.  He  was  a  trus- 

for  the  London  Times  and  the  daily  creation  of 

Manchester  Guardian.  Now  a  cartoons  in  recent  years. 

British  citizen,  he  plans  to  be-  , 

come  an  American  and  will  re-  newspaper  field  as  a  Colum- 


tee  for  many  years  for  Wes- 

‘Mri;urfi;st":te;ed  the  Sge!""""'" """ 

.  //-.L-  X  /-.v,-  „  4  As  a  Baptist  layman,  he  at- 

tended  the  Baptist  World  Con- 


side  in  Phoenix.  ..  4  4  •• 

Bom  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  and  ^If-taught  artist,  he  got  his 
educated  at  the  American  Col-  eicperience  on  Des  Moines  jj.g  articles  on  education,  pol- 

lege  of  Sofia,  Mr.  Padev  began  Chicago  newspapers.  He  government  appeared 

his  newspaper  career  there,  PPJ®  •  4^**^<**no^*  *  j  in  Saturday  Review  and 

was  interned  by  the  invading  editorial  cartoonist  in  1921,  and  g^j^gj,  national  publications. 
Nazis  and  escaped  to  join  the  syndicate  president  of  the  Hart- 

British  Army  headquarters  nntil  1927,  during  which  time  Aviation  Commission  from 

staff  in  Cairo.  J®  development  of  through  1948. 

An  ardent  Communist  fighter,  ^I>®  .  Boarding  House 

comic  feature.  After  several 
years  of  cartooning  on  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  Chicago  ^  -ij 
and  San  Francisco,  he  returned  Ur-irUlId  Contract 
to  NEA  in  Cleveland  in  1942.  Goes  lo  Arbitration 


he  spent  time  in  a  Soviet  con¬ 
centration  camp. 

His  career  as  a  journalist  in 
Europe  includes  articles  for  the 
New  York  Sunday  Times  and 
reprints  in  the  Reader’s  Digest.  • 

He  has  served  with  the  United  L.A.  Group  Declines 
States  Information  Service’s  Guild  Affiliation 

Voice  of  America  in  Munich.  r 


The  United  Press  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
have  selected  Aaron  Horvitz 
Los  Angeles  impartial  chairman  of  a  five- 
•  The  Los  Angeles  Editorial  roan  arbitration  board  in  the 

‘Vote’  Section  Association,  independent  union  current  wage  reopening  of  the 

representing  Examiner  editorial  contract  covering  editorial, 
Milw'Auke,  Wis.  workers,  voted  down  116  to  82  newspicture  and  business  of- 
The  Mibvaukee  Journal  pub-  a  proposal  to  affiliate  with  the  fice  employes, 
lished  a  12-page  “Vote”  section,  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild.  Advisory  arbitration,  pro¬ 
tabloid  size,  giving  biographies  Thirty  eligible  members  did  not  vided  by  the  contract,  became 
of  candidates  for  city,  county,  vote.  necessary  when  the  company 

suburban  and  judicial  offices.  The  LAEA  operates  under  a  and  union  representatives  failed 
together  with  other  election  charter  granted  by  the  Ameri-  to  reach  agreement  in  three 
facts  in  connection  with  the  can  Federation  of  Labor.  weeks  of  negotiations  and  con- 

March  6  primaries  in  Mil-  The  vote  was  taken  by  the  dilation. 

waukee  county.  No  advertising  LAEA  after  an  organizational  If  the  findings  of  the  arbi- 
was  carried.  Color  was  used  on  campaign  by  guildsmen  and  tration  board  are  accepted  by 
the  front  and  hack  pages  of  the  just  before  the  scheduled  nego-  both  parties  they  will  apply  re- 
**®tion.  tiation  of  a  new  contract.  troactively  to  March  1. 
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issue  of  Newspaper 
Rates  &  Data,  and  ' 

every  month 

thereafter,  you'll  get  ^^4 
3-way  eye-troffic  for  your 
Service-Ads  — because—  X 
(1)  — the  map  of  your  market,  \ 
and  (2)  statistics  on  your 
market,  will  be  right  where  they 
belong  — in  SRDS  — with  (3)  your 
regular  listing  of  rates  and  data. 
This  gives  you  a  great  new 
opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tripled  eye-traffic  with 
your  Service-Ads  in  appropriate! 
I  positions  near  your  market  M 
kdata  and  neor  your  listing, 


Standard  Rate  & 
Data  Service,  Inc. 
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Pupils’  Use  of  N.Y.  Times 
Curbed  by  School  Board 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Someone'  has  thrown  a  mon¬ 
key-wrench  into  the  New  York 
Times'  promotional  effort  to  be 
used  as  a  tool  for  history  study 
in  the  suburb  of  Solvay. 

That  community’s  Board  of 
Education  voted  (2  to  1  with 
2  abstentions)  last  week  to 
disallow  purchase  of  the  Times 
by  senior  pupils  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  History  class. 

Reasons  pven  for  the  action 
varied  from  a  complaint  that 
the  Times  had  “a  pinkish  slant” 
to  the  assertion  that  the  paper 
is  “pitched  at  too  high  a  level” 
for  the  high  school  pupils. 


ish”  was  based  on  the  recent 
Eastland  Committee  disclosures 
when  some  present  and  former 
Times  employes  refused  to  tes¬ 
tify  and  others,  including  Ben¬ 
jamin  Fine,  the  education  edi¬ 
tor,  admitted  they  had  been 
active'  in  communist  activities 


Teacher  Resigns 

The  decision  was  disclosed 
when  G.  Scott  Cree,  a  social 
studies  teacher,  handed  his  res¬ 
ignation  to  Clinton  H.  Atwood, 
school  principal,  in  protest.  His 
resignation  is  effective  at  the 
end  of  the  school  term. 

John  Martino,  who  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  auditor  by  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  insti¬ 
gated  the  board  i-esolution  by 
declining  to  sign  the  check  in 
payment  for  116  copies  of  the 
Times.  Instead  he  asked  that 
the  purchase  arrangement  be 
cancelled. 


years  ago. 

“It  seem.s  to  me,”  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tino  said,  “that  they  are  trying 
to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  New  York  Times  through 
the  school.  What’s  wrong  with 
our  local  newspapers?  The  ac¬ 
tion  was  a  routine  board  mat¬ 
ter  and  it’s  being  blown  up 
too  much.” 

Last  Fall,  he  said,  the  Board 
paid  for  35  copies  of  the  Times; 
this  year  it  had  jumped  to 
116  copies.  He  had  objected 
to  the  .35  copies  too,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tino  added,  but  “I  did  not  raise 
a  fuss  about  it.” 


N.B.Brodhead 


Of  Parade  Dies 


On  Fla.  Trip 


N.  Boyd  Brodhoad 


and  I  have  no  use  for  commu- 


2  Subscriptions  Held 


Cites  Eastland  Quiz 
Later,  Mr.  Martino  insisted 
that  his  local  newspaper  job 
had  no  special  bearing  on  his 
action  as  chairman  of  the 
school  board’s  purchasing  com¬ 
mittee.  However,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  said  in  the  board 
meeting  that  he  believed  the 
Times  has  "a  pinkish  slant” 
(he  denied  using  “communistic” 
as  he  was  quoted  in  newspaper 
stories) . 

He  said  this  epinion  of  “pink- 


The  school  board  continued 
two  subscriptions — one  for  the 
library  and  one  for  the  social 
science  office,  and  left  it  up  to 
the  pupils  who  want  to  buy  the 
Times  outside  of  school. 

Frank  Fernandez,  board  pres¬ 
ident  who  said  he  did  not  vote 
on  the  resolution,  told  newsmen 
“an  awful  lot  of  stink  is  being 
raised  about  nothing.  We  don’t 
object  to  the  newspaper.  We 
feel  it  is  pitched  at  too  high 
a  level  for  the  pupils.” 

“There  are'  several  other 
publications  at  a  better  level 
for  the  students  to  understand,” 
he  said. 

“There  is  nothing  about  com¬ 
munism  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting,”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
think  the  Times  is  communistic. 
After  all,  I  read  the  newspaper 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sole  or  purchase 
of  doily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
!  offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 


office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Jamei  W.  Blackburn 
Clifford  Marahall 
Washington  Bide. 
Sterlina  S-4S41-2 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 


Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-* 


W.  R.  Twinins 
111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-5*71-2 


Mr.  Fernandez  also  said  he 
felt  the  Times  was  being  “com¬ 
mercialized  too  much,”  and  “too 
much  emphasis  is  being  put  on 
the  Times.” 

Mr.  Cree,  who  said  his 
course  was  “Problems  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy,”  declared  that 
“the  basic  issue  is  that  our 
students  are  being  denied  the 
right  to  read  and  I  am  being 
denied  the  right  to  use  the 
New  York  Times  as  part  of 
the  course.  And  in  the  light 
of  the  course  I  am  teaching  I 
needed  the  Times.  That’s  why 
I  resigned.” 

“Other  publications  like  Cur- 
reyit  Events,  are  good  for  the 
9th,  10th  and  11th  grades,”  he 
continued.  “But  the  student  in 
the  12th  Grade  is  soon  going 
out  into  the  world.  And  what 
will  he  be  reading?  The  news¬ 
papers.” 

Mr.  Cree  explained  that  in 
the  previous  semester,  the  news¬ 
paper  was  purchased  by  the 
school  for  the  pupils  in  his 
course.  But,  this  semester,  “I 
felt  the  students  should  pay  for 
it  themselves,”  through  the 
school,  he  said. 

However,  when  the  purchase 
voucher  was  presented,  Mr. 
Martino  refused  to  sign  it. 


Nat  Goldstein,  circulation 
director  of  the  Times,  com¬ 
mented  that  the  newspaper  has 
hundreds  of  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  all  over  the  country  and 
this  is  the  first  instance  of 
cancellation  by  a  school  board. 


New  Club  Quarters 

The  Newspaper  Reporters 
Association  of  New  York  City 
has  moved  into  new  quarters 
in  the  Shelburne  Hotel,  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.  and  39th  St. 


N.  Boyd  Brodhead,  64-year- 
old  executive  vicepresident  of 
Parade,  the  syndicated  Sunday 
magazine,  suffered  a  fatal  coro¬ 
nary  attack  March  1  while 
aboard  a  train  approaching 
Lakeland,  Fla.  He  was  en  route 
to  Naples,  Fla.,  for  a  vacation. 

A  graduate  of  Culver  Military 
Academy,  and  a  student  at 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  he  spent  his  early  career 
in  business  and  public  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  became  active  in 
the  publishing  industry  after 
1937. 

He  had,  however,  the  rare  if 
not  unique  satisfaction  of  se^ 
ing  a  publication  which  he  had 
helped  design  become  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  its  field. 

In  1940,  Mr.  Brodhead,  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  management  firm  retained 
by  Field  Enterprises,  Inc, 
helped  to  lay  out  the  first  “dum¬ 
my”  issue  of  Parade.  Partly  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  initiative  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  first  issue  of  the 
magazine  appeared  in  July,  1941. 
At  present  Parade  is  distributed 
in  52  newspapers  and  has  a 
total  circulation  of  nearly 
7,000,000.  He  became  executive 
vicepresident  in  1946  when 
Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley  joined 
the  Parade  organization  as 
president  and  publisher. 

During  the  difficult  years  of 
paper  shortage  during  and  after 
the  war,  Mr.  Brodhead  was  in 
charge  of  paper  procurement 
for  the  Parade  organization. 
Through  this  assignment,  which 
he  discharged  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  he  made  very  broad  and 
firm  contacts  throughout  the 
newsprint  industry. 

A  man  of  many  interests 
and  enthusiasms,  Boyd  Brod¬ 
head  was  knowTi  to  his  friends 
as  an  unusually  devoted  fisher¬ 
man.  As  a  boy  he  had  tramped 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  northern 
New  Jersey  and  Elastem  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  there  had  learned 
the  expert  use  of  the  wet  fly- 
In  recent  years  he  had  largely 
changed  his  interests  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Canadian  salmon 
streams  and  offshore  fishing  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Burial  was  in  the  Brodhead 
family  plot  of  the  Flemington, 
N.  J.,  cemetery,  in  the  region 
where  Mr.  Brodhead  had  spent 
his  boyhood.  He  is  surrived  by 
his  wife,  Editha  Brown  Brod¬ 
head,  and  by  three  children. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

letter  being  timed  to  arrive 
around  Feb.  11,  stating: 

‘dt  is  almost  impossible  to 
control  publicity  on  an  import¬ 
ant  new  scientific  achievement. 
Busy  reporters  are  finding  out 
about  (new  drug)  in  locations 
where  it  is  being  clinically  in¬ 
vestigated.  A  few  articles  have 
appeared  and  more  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  applications  of  this 
drug  are  revealed. 

“Because  we  want  you  to  know 
about  (drug)  from  us,  and  not 
from  the  newspaper,  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  you  this  letter  to  give  you 
the  gist  of  the  preliminary 
findings. 

“Pre-release  publicity  is  un¬ 
fortunate  because  we  are  not 
quite  ready  to  make  (drug) 
available.  The  pharmacology 
has  been  done,  extensive  clinical 
trials  are  being  run.”  The  let¬ 
ter  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  company  contained  more 
about  the  therapeutic  value  of 
the  new  product. 

On  Friday,  Feb.  17,  the  drug 
company’s  advertising  agency 
distributed  a  mimeographed 
news  story  ‘‘for  release  Feb. 
20”  which  described  the  new 
drug  and  its  applications.  The 
story,  datelined  “Washington, 
D.  C.,  Feb.  16,”  gave  the  com¬ 
plete  details  as  being  “disclosed 
here  today  at  a  medical  staff 
conference  of  the  District  of 
Orlumbia  General  Hospital.” 

Furthermore,  a  technical  pa¬ 
per  on  the  drug,  its  use  and 
effectiveness,  appeared  in  the 
February,  1956,  issue  of  the 
Medical  Annals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia — publication  date 
Feb.  20.  The  article  carried  the 
by-lines  of  three  doctors. 

Obviously,  both  the  technical 
article  for  the  professional 
journal,  and  the  news  release 
which  was  based  on  information 
contained  in  that  article,  were 
“in  the  works”  prior  to  the  time 
the  president  of  the  drug  com¬ 
pany  wrote  to  doctors.  While 
the  company  president  was 
writing:  it  is  “impossible  to 
control  publicity”  .  .  .  “busy  re¬ 
porters”  are  finding  out  about 
this  new  drug  .  .  .  “we  want 
you  to  know  about  it  from  us 
and  not  from  the  newspapers” 
.  .  .  and  “prerelease  publicity 
is  unfortunate”  .  .  .  his  own 
company  was  planting  the  story 
with  the  newspapers. 

Why  ?  We  don’t  know,  except 
that  in  this  way  the  company 
gets  itself  off  the  hook,  if  any- 
thing  goes  wrong  with  the  drug, 
by  simply  stating:  “We  warned 
against  premature  publicity  be- 
fore  the  product  was  ready.” 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


It  sure  sounds  like  a  weasel-  grabbing  off  some  of  that  so- 
ing  way  to  observe  the  niceties  important  and  so-valuable  free 
about  medical  ethics  for  the  edi-  space  in  newspapers  but  blam- 
fication  of  doctors  while  still  ing  the  reporters  for  it. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Publications  For  Sale 

MAY  BROTHERS.  BinRhamton,  N.  Y. 
Cistalilished  1914.  Newspapers  bouRht 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  "beside  the  sea" 
for  sale  or  lease.  Fine  opportunity  for 
workinR  couple.  You  can  fish,  swim, 
sail  or  cruise  at  the  drop  of  a  quoin 
key.  Will  make  nice  deal  without 
plant  to  riRht  party  and  arranRe  Rood 
printinR  price.  Give  experience  and 
amount  to  invest.  Owner,  Box  1019, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SICKNESS  FORCES  QUICK  SALE 
Suburban  Weekly  So.  Calif,  city. 
GrossinR  over  $60,000,  plant  worth 
over  880,000.  $50,000  with  $16,000 

down  if  you  act  now.  YounRer  pub¬ 
lisher  can  increase  Rroas  in  this 
Rrgwth  area.  ’This  is  a  sound  news¬ 
paper.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  10160  Culver  Blvd..  Culver 
City,  California. 

EXPERT  tax  and  manaRement  service 
in  the  sale  of  weeklies,  dailies.  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY.  601 
GeorRia  SavinRS  Bank  BldR.,  Atlanta. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3182,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10160  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

-ikATHE  "Golden  Rule’’  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Stypes,  Rountree  A  Co.,  626 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Cali- 

fornia. 

RIPE  FOR  A  DAILY 

An  averaRe  Rain  of  18%  in  Rross 
for  past  6  years  makes  this  Chart 
area  12  exclusive  ripe  for  conversion 
soon.  Gross  $885,000,  price  $290,000, 
$84,000  down.  Adequate  plant.  ’Trad- 
inR  area  over  100,000,  still  RrowinR. 
This  is  "rlRht”  for  an  exceptionally 
capable  publisher.  Qualified  buyers 
only.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker. 
10160  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

YOU,  TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell  wise¬ 
ly!  Consult  ’The  DIAL  ARency.  640  W. 
Willis,  Detroit.  Mich.  Phone  TE  1-0903. 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
Newsi>apers  and  radio  stations.  Okla¬ 
homa.  Texas,  Arkansas,  Kansas.  Mis¬ 
souri,  Colorado.  Confidential.  Write 
1448  South  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

A  83  Year  Successful  BrokeraRe  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  i>ersonal- 
ixed  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bouRht  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  MichiRan. 

TWO  WEEKLIES  that  can  be  com¬ 
bined  for  exclusive  county  seat  opera¬ 
tion  in  Southeast.  Good  opportunity 
for  person  with  experience  and  $12,000 
to  $16,000.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE, 
P.O.  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
'MISSOURI  “EXCLU^ViT” WEEKLY" 
RrossinR  nearly  $40,000  fine  plant, 
$36,000  with  half  cash  down.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel.  Box  896,  Salina,  Kansas. 

CONTINUING  SERVICE 

The  sale  of  a  newspaper  property 
doesn’t  end  our  obliRation.  We  stand 
ready  to  and  often  do  advise  and  aid 
our  buyers  over  the  rouRh  spots  until 
they  are  comfortably  on  the  way  to 
success.  Our  experience  can  benefit 
you  in  the  California-Arixona  area. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3987  OranRe  St.  Riverside,  California 

COUNTY  Seat  weekly  in  prosperous 
Mid-South  area.  Nice  plant.  Exclusive 
field.  Fine  little  city.  A  profitable  op¬ 
portunity  seldom  available.  $30,000 
down,  sale  or  lease.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  please  send  references  to  owner. 
Box  937,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CONFIDEN’HAL  INPORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

Publications  Wanted 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 

Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

2923  VirRinia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

PUBLISHING  Corporation  desires  to 
purcha.se  outriRht  or  boy  into  a  well- 
established  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
located  in  the  southern  or  midwestem 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

CAN  make  attractive  offer  for  satis¬ 
factory  property. 

PROPOSAL  must  stand  a  complete 
and  thorouRh  investiRation. 

BOX  906 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

National  Advertising  Space 

AMAZING  suburban  business  I 

1  Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  8 

1  Geneaeo,  N.  Y. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  difficult  EXPORT 
MARKET?  Free  si>ecimens  of  news¬ 
papers  and  trade  journals  of  any 
country  on  request  from:  PublishinR 
A  DistributinR  Co.  Ltd.,  177,  ReRCnt 
Street,  London,  W.l.  EnRiand. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES— interested  in 
sellinR  out  as  of  July  1,  1967  T  If  so, 
send  full  information  to  Box  1016, 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

WILL  BUY  Jersey  Coast  Weekly. 
Want  small  paper;  no  plant.  Box 
1007,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA’nONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BEN’THUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Business  Opportunities 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 

One  of  America’s  outstandinR  com¬ 
panies  is  now  RrantinR  exclusive  fran¬ 
chise  where  formerly  salesmen  worked 
directly  for  company.  Some  choice 
territories  open.  A  Rood  man  should 
easily  earn  minimum  $16,000  yearly 
with  annual  repeats.  Must  have  Rood 
references,  be  bondable,  have  ear  and 
free  to  travel.  ONCE  IN  A  LIFE¬ 
TIME  OPPORTUNITY  to  build  sub¬ 
stantial  and  endurinR  business.  Mini¬ 
mum  $1,000  investment  for  inventory 
requir^  Write  fully  and  Rive  phone 
number.  Replies  treated  confidentially. 

1  1522  N.  La  Brea,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

Publications  For  Sale 

OUR  NEW  Bulletin  of  ideal  buys  in 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  is  now 
beinR  mailed.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  A  Associates.  Los 
AnReles  29,  Cal. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  RrossinR  over 
880,000  with  very  hiRh  net.  No  compe¬ 
tition.  Ideal  climate.  Excellent  huntlnR 
and  fishinR.  Will  sell  for  Rroas,  most 
of  it  in  cash.  Box  826,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Consultants 


CORRESPONDENCE  invited  on  all 
phases  of  Classified  Advertisins 
PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATES 
226  N.  Hichisan  Ave.,  Chicaao  1. 


Syndicates  •  Features 


WASHINGTON  FARM  service:  news¬ 
paper,  masaxine  columns  and  features ; 
information  for  industry.  Any  type 
farm  coverage  tailored  for  yon  from 
Nation’s  Capital.  Quick,  accurate, 
reasonable.  Better  than  the  best  now 
available.  Box  900.  Editor  4k  PnbliAw. 


WEEKLY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COL¬ 
UMN  by  nationally  known  magasine 
photOK-i^ter.  Free  sample  on  request. 
Box  920,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers _ 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 
DISMANTUNG 
MOVING 

ERBXmNG 

We  oiler  a  complete  "Turn  Key’’  Job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  By  water  7684 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 
651  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
Phone  OReKon  6-7760 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  OO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectorsb  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  S-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECTAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTUNG  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Guarantee 

Of 

Satisfactory 

Service 

•  Parts 

•  Moving 

•  Erection 

•  Repairing 

GOSS  AND  DUPLEX  PRESSES 
EXPERIENCED  Factory  Directors 
furnished  to  supervise  aU  details. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 

6601  West  Slot  Street  ChicaKo  60,  III. 
Phone:  Bishop  2-8300 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino* 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  masa- 
xine  racks  81  stock  sixes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
or^r.  Arch  Reid.  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum,  Chicaao  14,  III. 


INTERTYPES  FOR  SALE 

TWO  1926  models.  8SM  THpod,  all 
electric  with  sinKle  phase  220V  AC 
motors.  Serial  number  4798  with  8 
molds,  number  7888  with  2  molds. 
Available  immediately.  Price  82600. 
each.  Contact  H.  M.  Peterson,  Herald. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


ARMOR  will  help  you 
keep  your  hands  clean. 

Large  Sample  Jar  $1.00  Postpaid 
CHAUTAUQUA  Specialties  Co. 
_ Greenhurst,  New  York _ 

MODEL  C  INTkRTYPE,  8  magazines. 
A.C.  Motor,  gas  pot.  Imm^iately 
available.  11.600.  DAILY  NEWS, 
Worland,  Wyoming. 


FOR  SALE— REASONABLY  PRICED 
Late  Model  C-1  Intertype  Machine, 
Pedestal  Base,  1  magazine.  Front 
Magazine  Change,  3  Molds,  Electric 
Pot,  Margach  Feeder,  AC  Motor.  Ideal 
for  use  with  or  without  Teletypesetter 
Unit. 

Model  8  Linotype  Machines,  Fan 
Style,  with  or  without  Swinging  Key¬ 
board,  High  Serial  Numbers,  Gas  or 
Electric  Pot  and  Motor. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

TELETYPESETTER  Operating  Unit 
Serial  #3672,  Standard  Perforator 
Serial  #3380,  Table  Serial  #184, 
Sof’Tone  Hood.  Mat  Detector  and  three 
cartons  of  tape.  Cost  new  10  months 
ago  $5910.  Will  sell  in  package  or 
in  part. 

South  Bay  Publishing  Co. 

88  —  14th  St. 

_ Hermosa  Beach,  California 

THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  B,  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles— $76.60  to  $88.60.  Write 
for  literature  L.  A  B.  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  P.  O.  Box  660,  Elkin,  North 
Carolina— World's  Largest  Mantifac- 
turer  of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 


Mail  Room 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  Feeder 
(pusher)  mechanism.  Blxcellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newsprint 


SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  AND 
DOMESTIC 
NEWSPRINT 
ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.  MU  6-6960 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Inquiries  invited.  AL  4-8728  N.Y.C. 
Box  216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 
FROM  SCANDINAVIA 

Please  Contact 

MELROSE  PAPER  CO. 

66  W.  42  St.,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPRINT 

Canadian,  American  and  Foreign 
ROLLS  —  SHEETS 

WILLIAM  B.  KEARNEY 

2606  Woolworth  Bldg. 

New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
worth  4-6822 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

Newsprint  Specialists 
16(^—16—16%— 17— 17  %— 81 
34 — 46—60—61—62—64—66 
Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd_Avc  l^YC,  N  Y  MU  6-696q_ 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  sUndard 
32  lb.  16%"  16"  16%"  17"  18% " 

22  %"  24"  31"  32"  33"  34"  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  any  size  rolls  for 
March,  April,  May  delivery. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CO. 

656  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  6-6022  Est.  1930 


NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  ONLY 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 
CANADA  PAPER  CORP. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-3200 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  I 


Newsprint 


CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 
BURUNGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

160  E.  36  St..  NYC  MU  6-8664 

USED  Newsprint  Rewinder  for  sale. 
May  be  seen  in  operation.  Capital  Tool 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  6000  Cal¬ 
vert  Road,  College  Park,  Maryland. 


WHY  CHASE  AROUND 
for  your  Newsprint 

winding  up  with  partial  shipments 
and  uncertain  delivery  dates 

ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 

Starts  shipments  promptly.  300  tons, 
61  inch ;  136  tons,  62  inch,  both  86 
inch  diameter. 

STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
Large.  Half,  %  and  small  rolls. 
Suitable  Diameters. 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  ? 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  46  St,  NY  JU  2-4880 ;  2-4174 

Press  Room 


HOE  COLOR  PRESS 

COMICS  *  aRCULARS 
21%'  cutoff;  %'  plates 
80"  wide  web  2  plates  wide 
GE  MOTOR  DRIVE  AC 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


16  &  20-PAGE  TUBULAR 

Has  vacuum  Stereo  Equipment 
Now  available  complete 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE.  IDAHO 


Duplex  Tubulars 
Two  24  Page  Presses 

COMPLETELY  equipped  and  presently 
twinned.  Will  sell  separately  or  as  16 
page  presses. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


GOSS  16-page  cylindrical  press  with 
electrical  controls,  casting  ^x,  boring 
machine,  trimmer,  16  chaises.  Prints 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  and  16  pages  at  8,000 
an  hour.  Available  in  July.  $16,000 
takes  this  old  but  reliable  piece  of 
printing  equipment  with  which  this 
newspaper  has  won  awards  for  tyiK>- 
graphical  excellence.  Red  Wing  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Red  Wing.  Minn. 


LINOTYPE— 14  Single  Keyboard,  4 
moulds,  electric  pot,  metal  fe^er, 
A-1,  $3,600.00. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24  Page  22-% 
cutoff  complete  Stereotype  available 
June  1,  1966. 

COMET  8  page  flat  bed  completely 
equipped.  Pric^  right,  available  now. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  16  Page  2  page 
width,  22-%  cutoff,  complete  with 
Stereotype  mat  roller  and  curved  rout¬ 
er.  Package  deal  complete  your  plant, 
running.  Attractive  price. 

Dealer.  P.O.  Box  728,  Tampa,  Florida. 


DUPLEX  8-PAGE  FLATBED,  model 
AB,  serial  816,  available  in  May. 
DAILY  NEWS,  Worland,  Wyoming. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40. 
60,  76,  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

SINGLE  WIDTH;  22% "  cutoff;  new 
60  HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
%  and  %  folder. 

Can  be  inspected  in  operation  at 
MATTIA  PRESS,  Bellevilie,  N.  J. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


TWO  UNIT  HOE 

Complete  with  all  electrical  and 
stereotype  equipment.  47  stereotype 
chases.  23  9/16"  cut-off.  David  Black¬ 
er,  South  Omaha  Sun,  802  Brandeis 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE 
16-page  twin  unit  press 
Complete  with  motor,  variable  speed 
drive,  chases  and  rollers. 
Excellent  condition. 

Now  in  operation. 

Delivery  can  be  arranged  sixty  to 
ninety  days. 

Direct  all  inquiries  to 
Burl  C.  Hagadone 
The  Coeur  d’Alene  Press 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho 
Phone  MOhawk  4-2168 


FLAT  BED  PRESSES 

TWO  8-page  Goss  Comets,  complete 
with  AC  drive  and  all  accessories. 
Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

24  PAGE  GOSS,  8  deck  straightline 
press,  complete  with  Wood  pony  anU^ 
caster,  16  chases,  remelting  pot,  rubber 
rollers;  21  %"  cut-off.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  print.  Buying  larger 
press.  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star. 


FINAL  CLEARANCE 

THE  REMAINING 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

AT  THE  FORMER  PLANT  OF 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 

•  •  • 

HOE  22%"  cutoff  units  having  Steel 
Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings,  Spray 
Fountains,  Heavy  Duty  Folders, 
Cutler- Hammer  Conveyors.  Will  sell 
any  combination  of  Units  and  Folders. 
OPTIONAL  EQUIPMENT:  8  arm 
Reels,  Wood  Autopasters,  Trackage, 
Turntables. 

SPARE  PARTS  AVAILABLE 

•  •  • 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino 
and  Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan, 
full  and  split  Lino  or  Intertype  Maga¬ 
zines.  Also  side  Auxiliary.  Midwest 
Matrix  Mart,  688  Plymouth  Court, 
(Chicago  6,  III. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
15  Arch  Units  —  8  Prs.  Fldrs. 

23  9/l»"— AC— Mfd.  1929-32 
Low  Substructure  with  roll  stands 
6  Units  Now  Available 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY.  17  OXford  7-4690 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

Ideal  for  expanding  daily 
DECK  T  Y  P  E— 82-64-page  ;  double 
width  23-^'  Cut  off — 2  folders  ons 
with  %'  fold.  A.C.  Motor  and  full 
automatic  controller.  Curved  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Press  is  in  excellent 
condition.  May  be  seen  in  operation. 

MINNEAPOLIS  SHOPPING  NEWS 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Telephone,  Franklin  1-7961 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


24  PAGE  TUBULAR 

Goss  Delcatuba  New  1952 

Balloon  Former,  Color  Fountains,  AC 
motor  and  complete  vacuum  back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-45»» 


(X>SS  2  UNIT  16/82  Page  Press,  all 
stereotype,  AC  drive,  22%'  cut-off. 

HOE  16/82  Page  Press,  AC  drive,  sO 
stereotype,  21  %"  cut-off. 

HOE  8/16  Page  Press,  AC  drive,  color 
cylinder,  all  stereotype. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Stereotype 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

Bed  size  30  x  45.  no  rack  above  tbs 
table.  Cylinders  9"  diameter,  6  H.P, 
Chain  Drive  Motor.  Not  a  giant  bat  a 
sturdy  mat  roller  suitable  for  use  is 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat 
service. 

See  it  on  our  floor. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

Stamford,  Conn. 

8-COLUMN  chases,  excellent,  lots  of  4 
each  $30.00,  less  than  4  each  $86.04; 
double  truck  chases,  fine  shape,  each 
$76.00;  new  Duraluminum  chases; 
Dispatch  Department  equipment  u4 
procedures.  Crow  Associates,  176  N. 
Ridgeland.  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE— STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 

KEMP  gas  burner  consisting  of  I 
immersion  burners,  2  Spencer  induc¬ 
tion  carburetors  and  related  equipment 
Ready  for  instaliation  with  exception 
of  1  Partlow  governor.  Used  8  yean, 
replaced  by  electric  elements.  In  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Hake  offer.  Write  to 
Henry  M.  Duke.  Evening  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  wHh 
order)  4  times  @  454  per  line  eacb 
insertion;  3  times  (S  50$;  2  (S  554; 
1  ®  654.  Add  154  for  Box  Senict. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  904  psr  line  each  insertiea; 
3  times  ®  954;  2  times  ®  $1.00; 
1  (3  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  7  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  t 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Tinws 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

no 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March  10,  195« 


machinery  and  SUPPUES 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(X)MPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

ben  shulman  associates 

«0  B.  42  SL.  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


WANTED :  8-i>aKe  Duplex  or  Gosa 
Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
svailable. — Northern  Machine  Works. 
t2S  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
alio  Individual  Machines  and  Equip- 
gient— anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PKINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
177  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goes  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  Kan- 
■as  City  6,  Mo. 

late  Model  No.  6  or  8  linotype,  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  in  Kood  condition  to  be  used 
with  Tele  unit.  Call  or  write  M.  G. 
pjetimai-n-  Ashland,  Ohio,  Times 

Gssstte. _ 

four  color  offset  of  letter  press 
web  or  sheet  fed.  Minimum  sheet  sise 
86  X  22%.  Box  1046,  Editor  41  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

flat  shaver,  curved  router,  and 
chipping  block  for  22%'  eut-oS.  Sheb 
by  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star. _ 

MULTIFACE  Teletypesetter  Perfora¬ 
tor  wanted  for  immediate  delivery 
with  or  without  magasines.  Give 
aerial  number  and  detail  spare  i>arts, 
etc.  Box  010,  Eiditor  41  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


TWO  GOOD  all  round,  overall  experi- 
eseed  men  for  potential  ‘key  si>ot’ 
jobs.  Medium-small  paper  circulators 
preferred.  (Age  to  46).  All  contacts 
in  strict  confidence.  Address  ('per¬ 
sonal')  Phil  Tomer,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  The  Florida  ‘Times-Union,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida. 


Duplay  Advertiting 


EXPERIENCED  ad  salesman  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  Northern  Ohio.  Phone  Willough¬ 
by  2-2100.  Ask  for  James  Lonergan 
or  Robert  Rossi. 


no  WEEK  opening  in  display  depart¬ 
ment  for  capatble  ad  man.  Good  Iranoa 
system  on  qfuota.  Write  Wallace  Miller 
c/o  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan,  Alabiuna 
and  tell  us  about  yourself. 
ADVERTISIN(j~  MANAGER  for  one 
of  North  Carolina’s  most  outstanding 
weekly  newspapers,  located  in  ideal 
rommanity  in  which  to  live,  work  and 
play.  Position  also  affords  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  become  business  manager  of 
paper.  Fine  staff  to  work  with.  Great 
opportunity.  The  Transylvania  Times, 
Brevard.  North  Carolina. 


Advertising  Manager 

PERMANENT  position  in  department 
for  experienced  man,  age  23  to  40, 
to  work  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  promotion.  Five  day 
daily  6,300  circulation  non-competi¬ 
tive  in  chart  area  7.  Mail  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to 
Box  1013,  Editor  It  P^ablisher. 


Advertising — News 

COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  newspaper 
about  36  miles  from  Cleveland  has  an 
opening  for  young  man  or  woman  to 
handle  news  and  advertising.  Some 
previous  training  or  experience  need- 
Photographic  exi>erience  helpful. 
Apply  by  letter  to 

Geauga  Publishers.  Inc. 
Chardon,  Ohio 

EXPERIENCED  ADMAN  for  solicita- 
Hon  and  layout  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Must  be  industrious  and  clean  cut. 
Only  persons  of  high  caliber  will  be 
ronsidered.  Must  be  seriously  interest- 
™  In  people  and  genuinely  interested 
„  1*1*  clients  his  frienda 

Write  Box  1001,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


GENERAL  ADVER'nSING  SALES¬ 
MAN  on  his  way  up.  to  handle  major 
general  advertising  claasiflcations.  We 
want  the  kind  of  man  who  is  anxious 
and  able  to  move  into  a  position  of 
greater  responsibilities.  Preference 
given  to  a  man  presently  employed 
on  a  smaller  Midwestern  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Tliere  are  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  here  for  such  a  man,  whose 
future  is  before  him.  All  applications 
held  confidential.  Write  or  wire  Louis 
D.  Young,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Indianapolis  Times,  A  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper, 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  ad  man  of  proven  ability  for 
34,000  circulation,  6-day  evening  pub¬ 
lication.  to  fill  out  staff  of  16.  Under 
36  years  of  age.  Good  opportunity  for 
alert,  creative,  energetic,  well-rounded 
display  ad  man,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  retail  newspaper  advertising 
sales,  layout,  copy,  to  handle  key 
accounts  in  a  variety  of  classifications. 
Good  starting  salary,  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment,  other  incentives,  vacation,  in¬ 
surance.  etc.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  modem  office  and  plant.  Ag¬ 
gressive.  clean  community.  College 
town.  Write,  detailing  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  personal  data,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  availability,  giving  refer¬ 
ences.  Replies  held  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Wilmer  A.  Kmeger,  Manager 
Retail  Advertising,  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent,  Appleton.  Wisconsin. 


WANTED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

FOR  highly  successful  newspaper  in 
90.000  circulation  bracket.  Prosperous 
and  fast-growing  market. 

APPLICANT  must  be  mature,  aggres¬ 
sive,  capable  of  directing  and  inspir¬ 
ing  sales  staff.  Past  record  should  in¬ 
dicate  a  successful  man  who  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  know  how  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  strong  staff  and  increasing 
linage.  Fine  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Write,  giving  full  details  in  first 
letter.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
1000,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  to  co-or¬ 
dinate  activities  of  all  advertising  de¬ 
partments  ;  ability  to  manage.  News¬ 
paper  in  Western  New  York,  circula¬ 
tion  84,000.  Splendid  opportunity. 
Write  complete  qualifications  to  Box 
1047,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  orgaa  field.  8.000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  110  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services.  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


Editorial 


REPORTERS — The  young  man  or 
woman  who  wishes  to  move  from  a 
weekly  to  a  daily,  or  from  a  small 
daily  to  a  larger  daily  should  let  Birch 
help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


AMBITIOUS  Rei)orter  by  vigorous, 
independent  daily  of  20,000  circulation. 
Chart  1  Area,  ^st  of  working  eondi- 
tiona  Chance  for  advancement.  Write 
full  detaila  Send  samples.  Box  801, 
Editor  4b  Publisher. 


CUB  REPORTERS — If  you  really  want 
to  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are 
willing  to  relocate,  let  ns  help  you. 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


SOCIETY  EDITORS — Birch  can  often 
be  of  assistance  to  the  woman  who 
really  desires  newspaper  work  and  will 
relocate.  BIRCn  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
Madison  St..  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


REPORTER  FOR  GROWING  TOWN 
over  16,000  population,  middlewest- 
emer  preferred — send  data,  and  ask 
for  interview  by  phone  or  in  person. 
Salary  above  average  for  banner 
and  equal  to  any  for  experience.  Lin¬ 
coln.  Illinois,  Oinrier. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN 
For  medium  sised  Northern  New 
England  morning  daily.  One  who 
knows  make-up  and  is  interested  In 
producing  an  over  better  product.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  who  can  be  satisfied  living  in 
small  community  with  good  schools, 
recreation  facilities  and  moderate  liv¬ 
ing  costs.  Write  fully  giving  experi¬ 
ence,  background  and  salary  expected. 
All  replies  held  confidential.  Box  818, 
Editor  4k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium- 
I  sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
bead  writer.  Good  conditions.  Box 
911,  Editor  4k  Publisher. _ 

EVER  want  to  run  away  with  a  circus. 
A  midwest  motorised  circus  wants  8 
press  agents ;  must  have  ear,  type- 
writer ;  gas  supplied ;  Salary  $100 ;  da- 
tails;  B^  940,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  needs  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Send  sample  of 
work  and  list  salary  requirement. 
Prefer  man  who  has  had  some  city 
hall  and  courthouse  beat  experience. 
Box  938,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  weekly, 
capable  of  assuming  responsibility  of 
news  and  editorials  on  4,000  circula¬ 
tion  weekly.  Must  be  family  man  be¬ 
tween  40  and  60.  Previous  weekly 
experience  necessary.  Salary  8100 
I  weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  941,  Editor 

■  4k  Publisher. _ 

I  REPORTER  to  cover  courthouse,  city 
\  hall  and  regular  beat.  Chance  to  b^ 
come  editor  for  right  man.  Small 
I  daily.  Box  916,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

I  ^PORT^  WHCT^is  a  smail  town 
I  person  at  heart  and  has  desire  to  be 
j  a  part  of  growing  community  ap- 
I  proaching  16.000  population — location 
middlewest — Salary  for  young  reporter 
better  than  average — with  same  apply¬ 
ing  for  experience.  This  position  i>ar- 
ticularly  should  interest  the  man  who 
wants  to  know  and  learn  all  phases 
of  news  room  operation — iwrsons  who 
want  a  groove  job  should  not  apply. 
Address  Box  912,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 
southern  newspaper  more  than 
100,000  circulation  invites  applications 
combination  reporter-photographer  with 
college  background  who  wants  make 
career  on  photo  side.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Man  from  re¬ 
gional  8  and  4  preferred.  Include  with 
application  summary  news  room  and 
photo  experience,  and  statement  why 
desire  change,  ^ply  Box  907,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ 

WAN1T3) — Alert  informed  man,  as 
assistant  Telegraph  Editor.  Interest 
more  desired  than  experience.  Write 
Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
YOUNG  MAN  as  news  reporter  on 
8700  circulation  weekly.  Growing  paper 
in  prosperous  area.  Modern,  well- 
equipped  plant.  Job  requires  camera 
use.  Salary  open.  Write  John  W. 
Nash,  The  New  Milford  Times,  New 
Milford,  Connecticut. _ 

ATTENTION  BEGINNING 
REPORTERS : 

You  CAN  break  into  newsiwper  workl 
We  have  found  jobs  for  douns  of 
young  people  with  very  little  or  no 
newspaper  experience.  Salaries  from 
$60  to  $76  weekly.  Positions  are  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  country.  Many 
open  now.  Send  resume  and  request 
application  forms.  Birch  Personnel, 
69  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 

REPORTER 

Experienced  or  Student  of  Journalism, 
writing  ability,  willing  to  fill  all 
round  job,  including  some  advertising 
layout  and  selling.  Nationally  known 
weekly.  Vineyard  Gazette,  Edgartown, 
Masaachusetts. 

IMMEDIATE  Opening  for  State  News 
Editor  on  Clinton,  Iowa,  Herald, 
28,000  P.M.  daily.  Give  qualifications, 
personal  background  and  required 
salary  in  first  letter.  Address  appliea- 
:  tions  to  E.  A.  Streit,  Managing  Edi- 

tor. _ 

!  WIRE  EDITOR  to  serve  as  assistant 
to  City  Editor.  Live  Newspaper,  town. 
Must  be  aggressive,  experienced. 
I  Write  fully.  Box  1060,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


OPENING  FOR  YOUNG  REPORTER, 
progressive  paper  and  town.  McCook 
Daily  Gazette.  McCook,  Nebraska. 
REPORTER  FOR  ALL-ROUND  COV- 
ERAGE  top-notch  daily  in  town  of 
14,000.  Pleasant  working  conditions, 
pay  according  experience,  ability,  will 
teach  camera  if  not  familiar.  '^I>elo 
Daily  Journal.  Tuiielo.  Mississippi. 
SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly 
wants  wide  awake  editor  to  write  and 
edit  all  copy.  Need  ambitious  person 
who  likes  small  towns  and  wants  to 
make  weeklies  a  life-time  career. 
Starting  salary  $76.  Give  availability 
and  complete  information  in  first  let- 
ter.  Box  1048,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED,  either  sex,  combination 
newspai)er  duties,  from  editorial,  news 
gathering  and  rei>orting,  soliciting  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation.  TEN  (10) 
determined  and  qualified  individuals 
needed.  One  each  for  the  conduct  of 
all  business  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Westchester,  Putnam,  Dutchess,  Rock¬ 
land,  Ulster,  Orange,  Greene.  Rens¬ 
selaer  and  Albany  counties.  All  mis¬ 
sionary  work  done  during  past  two 
years.  In  actual  publication  since 
October  1966,  and  considered  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  newspaper  in  this  area. 
Semi-monthly.  We  anticipate  100.000 
circulation  this  year.  Applicants  need 
not  have  years  of  experience  but  seek¬ 
ing  just  this  kind  of  varied  experi¬ 
ences  in  all  fields,  similar  as  is  of¬ 
fered  by  a  good  country  newspaper. 
You  must  like  people,  so  they  can  like 
you,  100%  pro-American  and  without 
fear  of  shouting  from  the  house-tops 
for  what  is  RICIHT.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered.  Write,  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  about  yourself  and  why  you  feel 
that  you  can  fit  into  our  organization. 
Choice  of  location  yours.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  County  Commentator,  Ancram, 
New  York. 

WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  of  large 
southern  daily  wants  a  copy  desk 
worker.  Most  have  imagination,  in¬ 
dustry,  speed  and  be  able  to  accept 
responsibility.  Job  Involves  writing 
headlines,  doing  layouts  and  make-up. 
Experience  preferred.  Include  back¬ 
ground  and  references.  Box  1030, 

Fxlitor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  wanted  for  sports  and 
general  reporting.  Experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Glasgow  Daily  Times.  Glasgow, 

Kentucky. _  _ _ 

Executive  Editor  for  small  midwest 
town,  14,000  population.  Must  have 
ability  to  train  and  direct  small  staff 
as  well  as  do  some  writing  himself. 
Applicant  must  be  equipped  physically 
and  mentally  to  handle  news  depart¬ 
ment  in  executive  capacity  and  must 
have  understanding  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  to  assure  full  co-operation.  Our 
town  is  grosring  and  this  is  a  new 
position  we  are  creating.  State  all  in 
first  letter.  Box  1029,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  FEATURE  WRITER 
WANTED  In  Southern  California,  on 
fast  growing  twice-weekly  pai)er 
south  of  Los  Angeles.  Please  submit 
recent  examples  of  features,  together 
with  short  personal  autobiography 
and  references.  Camera  experience 
helpful.  Box  1002.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
FARM  EDITOR— Desirable  opening 
for  a  specialized  newspaperman  of  ex¬ 
perience  or  schooling  looking  for  a 
permanent  job  and  the  chance  to 
grow  in  responsibility  and  earnings 
with  an  alert,  progressive  downstate 
Illinois  daily.  Must  have  practical 
knowledge  of  farming  and  know  how 
to  get  farm  news  and  features.  Mod¬ 
em  plant,  ideal  working  conditions, 
excellent  future.  Write  details  of  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  to  Box  1088. 
Editor  A  Pj^Iisher.  Interview  essential. 
GENERAL  REPORTER  needed  for 
10,000-plus  daily.  Paid  two- weeks  va¬ 
cation  and  Christmas  bonus.  Will  con¬ 
sider  recent  J-grad.  Write  managing 
editor,  Telegraph-Bulletin.  North 
Platte,  Nebraska,  tell  all  plus  salary 
requirement  in  first  letter. 
EXPERIENCED  desk  man  and  re¬ 
porter  6600  circulation  newspaper. 
Great  opportunity  in  modem  deep 
South  city  of  26,000.  Write  to  M.  A. 
Wolcott,  The  Daily  Iberian,  New 
I  Iberia,  Louisiana. 
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_ HELP  VANTED _ 

Editorial 

INDUSTRIAL  WRITERS 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

the  world’s  leadintr  manufacturer  of 
earthmovinK  equipment,  has  openings 
for  Industrial  Writers  in  its  Sales 
Promotion  Department. 

Applicants  for  these  responsi¬ 
ble  positions  should  be  experi¬ 
enced  writers  althouKh  an  in¬ 
dustrial  background  is  not 
necessarily  required. 

Advertising  copywriting,  news  writing, 
atrip  film  script  writing,  training  and 
sales  aid  creation  opportunities  are 
involved. 

Security,  advancement  and  ex¬ 
cellent  employee  benefits  are 
offered  qualified  applicants. 

Interested  persons  are  requested  to 
send  full  particulars  of  experience  | 
and  background  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Haarlow, 
Professional  Employment  Co-ordinator: 

Employment  Division 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
Peoria,  Illinois 

OPENING  FOR  SOCIETY  EDITOR, 
progressive  paper  and  town.  McCook 
Daily  Gazette,  McCook,  Nebraska. 

Mechanical 


Production  Manager 
Wanted 

NORTHWEST  morning  and  Sunday 
has  fine  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Must  have  composing  room  supervisory 
experience.  Write  stating  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  education.  Correspondence 
will  be  dealt  with  on  a  strictly  con¬ 
fidential  basis.  Box  1024,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


SEVERAL  openings  for  composing 
room  foremen,  open  shop,  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily  newspapers.  Send  ap¬ 
plication  to  PNPA,  Telegraph  Build¬ 
ing,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED — Union  shop,  midwest  area, 
needs  combination  Pressman  and 
Stereotyper  familiar  with  ROP  color. 
Day  work.  Seale  $117.60.  Every  kind 
of  benefit.  Write  Box  1003,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


WANTED:  Production  Manager  for 
Middle  West  group  of  pai>ers.  Would 
include  supervision  of  operations  in 
all  mechanical  departments.  Must  be 
someone  with  engineering  background 
and  practical  newspai>er  experience 
who  can  keep  abreast  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  newspaper  production  field, 
as  well  as  keep  constantly  in  touch 
with  equipment,  operating  methods  and 
costs  in  all  mechanical  departments. 
Fine  position  for  the  right  man.  Box 
830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

FAST-GROWING  group  of  Southern 
California  suburban  weeklies  needs 
combination  reporter  -  photographer. 
Send  i>eraona1  history,  including  past 
jobs  and  salaries,  samples  of  work  and 
references  to  Box  1004,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted.  Job  open 
now  on  picture-conscious  daily  of 
13,000.  New  addition  being  built  in¬ 
cludes  new  darkroom.  Great  variety  of 
news  photo  work.  Scan-A-Graver.  Call 
or  Air  Mail,  Bruce  Campbell,  Huron 
Daily  Plainsman,  Huron,  S.  D. 


Promotion — Public  Relation* 


ASSISTANT  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
to  work  on  news  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  promotion.  Must  be  a  self 
starter  and  adaptable.  Will  work  side 
by  side  on  all  projects  with  promotion 
manager  on  combination  morning  and 
evening  dailies,  combined  circulation 
200,000.  Chart  Area  3.  Liberal  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Box  919,  EMitor  & 
Publisher, 


Salesman 


PRINTING  —  Billhooks,  Salesbooks, 
Continuous  Forms,  Receipt  Books, 
Carbon  Forms,  Business  Forms.  Edi¬ 
tor,  ^x  602,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.  Free 
Catalog. _ _ 

Newspaper  Representative  in 
New  York  City 

SEEKS  Advertising  Salesman  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  contacting  Grocery  Brok¬ 
ers  and  Distributors.  Metropolitan 
Area.  Immediate  opening.  Box  1016, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING:  To  represent  large  ro¬ 
tary  printing  plant  in  Metropolitan 
New  York  territory  selling  circulars, 
comic  books  and  similar  printing. 
Write  complete  qualifications  to  Box 
1048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDEa^CE  .  . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  clasirified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 

JOIN  staffers  of  141  di^inguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ER4ROLL  TODAY  I  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 

Enroll  todsqr  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 

A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 

Free  Information 

WRITERS  SERVICES 

Literary  Agents 

WE  PLACE  articles,  short  stories, 
novels,  plays.  No  reading  charge.  Ten 
per  cent  of  sales  FOR  SCRIBES,  169 
East  63rd  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  with 

proven  ability  to  work  with  and  direct 
sales  staff.  Complete  knowledge  of  all 
claaaifleaUons.  Best  of  references. 
Write  Box  933,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  as  assistont 
to  publisher  on  Daily.  Trustworthy 
leader  in  business  and  plant  operation. 
Shop  experience.  Labor,  personnel 
management.  Planning.  Purchasing. 
Low  cost  operation.  Box  927,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER, 
publisher’s  assistant.  Successful  record 
small  daily  operation.  Converted  week¬ 
ly  to  daily.  6  years  publisher  state 
magazine.  Best  employe  and  public 
relations.  Top  references.  Age  46, 
$10,000.  Box  923,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WOMAN,  complete  newspaper  ac¬ 
counting  and  cost  knowledge.  Same 
newspaper  26  years.  Age  44,  married. 
Best  referencea  Desire  change  only 
reason  for  move.  Box  914,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGER,  editor 
better  weeklies  searching  for  manager¬ 
ship  or  key  position  plus  buy-in.  Chart 
areas  6,  7,  8.  Handle  any  department, 
photos,  job  work,  pricing,  buying,  cir¬ 
culation.  Good  record,  references.  Box 
1028,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  —  ex¬ 
perienced  mechanical,  publisher  assist¬ 
ant.  Production,  labor,  personnel, 
purchasing,  maintenance,  other.  Box 
738,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


EXPERIEINCED  all  phases  Business, 
Advertising  and  Mechanical.  Know 
how  to  get  and  hold  linage;  meet  dead¬ 
lines  at  lowest  page  cost.  Best  public 
and  labor  relations.  Now  employed — 
can  be  available  on  reasonable  notice. 
Box  1031,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBUSHER 
Detailed  knowledge  all  departments. 
E!x[>erience  from  mechanical,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  sales  management  to 
General  Manager  papers  10-90,000.  D«. 
sire  opportunity  with  medium  or  small 
daily.  Now  employed.  39,  married, 
children.  Outstanding  record  and 
references.  Box  1034,  EMitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
SEEKS  challenging  spot  on  weekly 
chain  or  small  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Elxperienced  in  advertising,  editorial 
and  circulation.  Now  running  4  pub¬ 
lications  and  small  shop.  Available  in 
21  days.  Box  1023,  Editor  ft  PubliAer. 
RIGHT  ARM 
AVAILABLE 

MR.  Publisher,  Mr.  Ad  Director ;  Could 
you  use  another  arm  to  get  certain 
things  done  right?  Proven  20  year 
record,  now  employed,  available  May 
1st.  Hrst  love,  advertising.  Married, 
steady,  soter,  42,  best  references. 
Start  $16,000.  Box  1010,  Editor  k 
Publisher, 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  fiftssa 
years  experience,  desires  change.  Cas 
produce  top  efficiency  in  department. 
Excellent  references.  Box  740,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

MATURED,  seasoned  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  wants  all  around  position  west  of 
the  Mississippi  preferred.  Your  aitu- 
stion  U  not  too  small  if  promotional 
effort  is  to  be  had.  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  your  publication,  dty, 
etc.  Box  741,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  26,000  morning.  Evening 
and  Sunday  papers  desires  to  relocate 
preferably  in  chart  area  9,  10,  It.  A 
specialist  in  efficient  organization 
front  office  to  transportation  to  de¬ 
velopment  new  territory.  Promotion 
minded  but  cost-conscious.  No  gim- 
meks.  Relies  on  training,  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  plus  close  co-operation  with 
ad  and  editorial  departments.  Family 
man,  strictly  sober.  Best  referenesi 
present,  past  publishers.  Available  in 
60  days.  Box  934,  Eklitor  ft  Publishef. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  Thorough 
experience  in  all  phases  of  Circulation, 
home  delivery,  newsstands,  distribution. 
Promotion  minded  but  cost  conscioui. 
Able,  willing  and  ready  to  prove  my- 
selL  Effective  organizer  and  adminis¬ 
trator.  Resume  ready  upon  request 
Age  36,  married.  Box  1026,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
WITH  excellent  productive  background, 
all  phases,  age  30,  reference,  available 
mid  March.  Box  1026,  Editor  A 
Publisher 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Clarified  AdvertUing _ 

classified  manager— 23.  Collese, 

yesn  experience,  top  producer 
with  pep«r  in  top  40.  Imarination 
and  plenty  of  initiative.  Box  1020, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DUploy  AdvertUing 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  lalea. 
p.n  Industrious,  with  imaKlnation 
and  ability.  Thorouchly  experienced  in 
advertisinc  and  promotion.  Family 
man,  mid-forties.  Box  729,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising/Promo¬ 
tion  man  available.  11  year  backsround 
includes  display,  classified,  circulation 
A  promotion.  Swks  Krowth  location  on 
alert  daily  10-20,000.  Areas  1,  2,  S.  6. 
Family.  83,  University  decree.  Box 
939,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


special  EDITION  man  available 
April  8.  Not  a  pressure  artist.  Get 
t^t  plus  business.  Now  doinc  Diamond 
Jubilee  Edition  for  Abilene  Reporter- 
News,  Abilene,  Texas.  References  and 
Samples  furnished  on  request.  Inquire 
care  of  above  paper. 


FLORIDA  PUBUSHERS— Advertisinc 
manaser  of  larce  eastern  weekly.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  promotional  ability.  Twenty 
years  experience  on  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  newspapers.  Capable  of  assistinc 
publisher  as  well  as  directinc  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  Interested  in  mul¬ 
tiple  weekly  or  daily.  Available  May 
1st.  Box  1006,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FULLY  EXPERIENCED  advertising 
man,  returning  to  newspaper  field. 
Qualified  for  Ad  Managers  desk  of 
equivalent.  Up  to  100,000  area.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1009,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR  on  small  midwest 
daily  for  one  year  wants  larger  paper. 
Camera-dark  room  exiierienee  plus  city 
best  routine  wants  full  time  on  sports. 
Writes  lengthy  daily  column  plus 
features— pictures  on  20  teams  in  pa¬ 
per’s  6,000  circulation  area.  College 
grad  plus.  Two  state  universities. 
Ambitions,  hard  worker  in  fine  healA. 
24.  Height  6-2.  Fine  future  main  con¬ 
sideration.  Prefers  Chart  Areas  1,  2, 
6  or  eastern  half  of  7,  but  can  r^ 
locate  anywhere.  Available  April  1. 
Draft  deferred.  Box  602,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  young  (22)  reporter- 
photographer  seeks  aggressive  news¬ 
paper:  vet,  two  years  college,  five 
years  practical  experience;  desk  and 
edit  experience ;  now  chief  of  seven- 
staffer  bureau  for  100,000  moming- 
Editor  A 

Publisher. 

EEPORTER,  6  years  varied  experience 
beats.  Strong  on  features.  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree,  married.  29.  Box  720. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOPNOTCH  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  of 
**'d"West  daily  is  moving  up  1  Seeks 
on  large  daily,  chart  area  12, 
9.  4.  I  write  crisp,  colorful,  human 
ooP^  News,  features,  column.  All 
Simrts.  EXCELLENT  REFERENCES. 
„  .  vet,  26.  Can  sUrt  at 

once  I  Box  789,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^ITER-photographer  6  years  all 
respunsible  post  on  top 
mrtropolitan  daily,  magaxine  or  public 
^tions.  U.  S.  (or)  foreign.  Know 
imphic  arU.  Single.  82,  will  travel. 
own  ear.  Box  727,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BAU>  but  not  batty.  Photo-features. 
Box  819. 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


reporter,  working:  knowhow;  like 
S;-***^'  elnw:  city  ball, 

worts,  boards:  left  eye  bad:  ready: 
pty  own  way : 

Box  820.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


attention  Chart  Areas  2,  8.  121 
deskman,  sports  writer  de- 
onnnge  from  southwest  daily  to 
W  or  west  coast— preferably  desk 
Jot  on  mediom-sUed  daily.  J-Grad, 
27,  car.  Box  902,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Top-Notch 

COPY  READER 

Slot,  Makeup,  Telegraph 

Sober,  dependable,  family,  ear.  A.B. 
with  honors,  6  years  axperienca  on 
desk  and  sill  bnts.  Prefer  smaller 
city,  day  hours. 

Making  8160  weakly  on  400,000  plus 
p.m.  daily,  draft  exempt. 

Box  807,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  ’TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  180  W.  42 
St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

EDI’TOR;  10  years  present  position. 
Oillege  town  daily  or  weekly.  Chil¬ 
dren  nearing  college  age.  Chart  Area 

2.  Publisher  references.  Box  1087, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EAGER,  reliable  vet  wants  room  to 
move  in  big  outfit.  J-Grad.  SDX,  26, 

8  years  sports,  copydesk  small  dailies. 
Box  918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FIRST  Louie  free  1  April  wants  as¬ 
sistant  or  editors  job  on  weekly.  Ex¬ 
perience.  BS ;  SDX.  Married.  24. 
Prefer  midwest.  Box  116,  Wenona,  III. 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  28,  B.A.,  family 
man,  seeks  spot  vrith  future  on  sound 
daily,  medium  or  large.  6  years  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  experience,  all  phases  of 
production,  reporting,  editorial  vrriting. 
Salary  secondary  to  opportunity,  will 
go  anywhere.  At  top  here.  Box  986, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FIVE  YEARS  police-feature  writing 
on  small  southeastern  dailies.  Want 
permanent  job  Florida  or  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Box  1036,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR;  Live  ideas  to 
Build  Circulation.  Chart  Areas  1.  2. 
PMs.  Box  1040,  Editor  A  Publi^er. 

IN  MEXICO,  Plentifully  experienced. 
Box  811 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR  with  big  and 
small  city  experience ;  strong  on  local 
coverage  of  prize-winning  calibre ; 
sober,  hard-working;  modest  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  Box  1036,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

JAPAN  RESIDENT  looking  for  con¬ 
nection  with  progressive  West  Coast 
daily.  Have  had  wide  experience  in 
two  years  as  civilian  in  Japan ;  I 
would  like  a  part-time  correspondent 
position  now,  with  prospect  of  home 
job  later  on.  Box  918,  EMltor  A 

Usher. 

NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
is  seeking  job  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Have  had  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  feature  writing, 
desk  work  and  now  edit  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  for  daily  paper  with  circulation 
over  60,000.  Box  1012,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

NEWSMAN,  6  years  city  hall,  court 
house,  politics.  Some  rewrite,  labor, 
schools.  Former  bureau  manager.  Fine 
future  chief  consideration.  Now  on 
63,000  daily.  Degree.  Family.  Box  908, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER-J-Grad.  veteran,  80.  Little 
experience.  Will  accept  beginners  pay. 
Box  1041,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NOT  A  CUB  BUT  NEWSHOUND 
with  good  but  limited  wire  service 
experience  seeks  localized  opportunity. 
College,  single,  car.  Want  Chart  Area 
2.  preferably  New  Jersey.  Box  904, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS-NEWS  REPORTER  with  two 
years  experience  as  sports  editor  of 
service  paper.  Live  copy  and  make-up. 
Also  four  years  on  college  paper  and 
magazines.  J-grad.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
2._  Box  1014,  Nitor  A  Publisher. 

PICTURE  EDITOR.  Experienced  8 
years  top  national  magazine,  color  and 
BAW.  Know  layout,  engraving,  ty¬ 
pography,  production,  (jood  picture 
agency  contacts.  College  degree.  Box 
901.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUMMER  REPLACEMENTS 

YOU  can  solve  your  vacation  problem 
and  help  improve  journalism  education 
by  employing  one  of  the  profesionally 
qualifi^  journalism  teachers  available 
under  the  ACEJ  Refresher  Program. 
Box  1022,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  29,  seeks  job  with  medi- 
am-sized  daily;  news  side  or  sports; 
eight  years  experience— desk,  sports 
and  news  side  beats ;  strong  on  fea¬ 
tures.  Contact  Allan  Wegemer,  413 
Elizabeth  Street,  Petoskey.  Michigan. 
Telephone:  Diamond  7-8268. 

U’mj’TY  MAN — 6  years  newsroom, 
college.  29,  seeks  desk  or  beat.  Box 
1021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A-l  COP  YREAD  ER  now  with  top 
midwest  daily  seeks  westcoast  loca¬ 
tion,  28  years  general  experience  In¬ 
cludes  radlo-TV  news— Box  1017,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WHO  CAN  USE  GAL  7  years  experi¬ 
ence  writing  art,  music,  theater,  wom¬ 
en’s  news  and  features?  Knows  make¬ 
up  and  copyreading.  Box  1006,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence.  available  April  1.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Bob  Ungericht,  Post  Office  Box 
282,  Troy,  Ohio. 

WIRE  EDI’TOR — Former  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  accurate  deskman,  broad 
background  all  phases  newspapering, 
seeks  permanent  job  wire  editor  dis¬ 
tinguished  newspaper  that  wants  re¬ 
sponsible,  prestige-building,  out-of-the- 
rut  handling  of  national,  foreign  news. 
Available  Pall  after  trip  Europe.  Box 
1027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Young  news 
department  executive.  Master’s  degree 
In  Journalism.  Sharp  writer,  clear 
thinker,  good  speaker.  Want  to 

switch  entirely  to  editorials.  Prefer 
Southern  paper.  Married,  children. 
Top-notch  man  now  in  responsible 
job.  Box  1011,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  with  6  years  ex¬ 
ecutive  experience  on  metropolitan 
dailies  wants  to  relocate.  Knows  fash¬ 
ions,  home  furnishing,  features,  page 
make-up — everything  It  takes  to  not 
out  eye-catching  women’s  pages.  Box 
1089,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-REPOR’TER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Employed  editor  40.000  daily ;  16  years 
metropolitan,  small  daily,  magazine 
exiierienee  including  managing  editor, 
all  desks,  beats,  city,  wire,  makeup ; 
fast,  accurate  on  copy,  heads ;  features, 
top-notch  photographer :  thorough 
knowledge  backshop ;  direct  staff,  take 
direction ;  sober,  stable ;  88.  married ; 
daily,  weekly,  or  allied  field.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  822,  Editor  A 
Publi^er. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  seeks  newspaper  po¬ 
sition.  j-grad,  reporting,  feature,  news 
service  experience.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
6.  Box  1082.  Editor  A  PubllMier. 

YOUNG  COPY  READER,  two  years 
on  desk  handling  local,  wire,  makeun 
and  four  years  as  reporter.  ABJ. 
Married.  Box  1083,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY  writer  and 
editor,  6  years  experience.  Box  917, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

EDITORS 

POLL  DEPARTMENT  HEADS  — 
would  troubleshooter  ease  strain,  help 
them  do  better  job?  Versatile  veteran 
newspaperwoman  offers  absentee  — 
vacation  —  emergency  —  special  pro¬ 
ject  fill-in  services,  copy,  city,  wom¬ 
en’s,  sports,  makeup,  etc.  If  every  day 
brings  problem,  I’m  your  answer. 
Best  offer  accepted.  Box  1044,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SUMMER  JOB  ONLY— Professor,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  dailies,  wants  job  June 
4  to  August  26.  Prefers  write  edi¬ 
torials,  sizable  city ;  would  consider 
reading  copy.  Mention  salary  in  reply 
to  George  Simmons.  Journalism  De¬ 
partment,  Tulane,  New  Orleans  18, 
Louisiana. 

for  Mardi  10,  1956 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editoritd 


HAWAII 

ISLAND  PARADISE  1  49TH  STATE? 
MELTING  POT  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Young,  married,  vet,  Caucasian  fluent 
in  Japanese,  trade  and  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  migrating  to  Islands  Mid-April. 
Seek  additional  free  lance,  string  as¬ 
signments,  act  as  contact.  Features— 
News  —  Pix  —  Personals.  Own  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  New  York  interviews. 
Box  1018,  Editor  A  Publisher  or 

Phone  (NYC)  ORegon  6-8726. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR— I  have  )^d 
every  job  up  to  assistant  managing 
editor  in  18  years  on  2  major  dailies. 
Know  type,  can  dress  up  paper.  Top 
references.  Box  1046,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COVER  the  hot  news  spots  of  Europe, 
Middle  East  at  low  cost.  Experienced 
reporter  sailing  for  Spain  April  1st 
wishes  additional  assignments  news, 
features,  science,  industry,  fashions, 
stage,  screen.  Exclusive  photos.  Box 
1049,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Maehanieal 


COMPOSING  ROOM  PROBLEMflt 
Need  a  cost  conscious  man  who  !• 
very  familiar  with  modem  productloa 
techniques?  Top  references,  etc.  Box 

708,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MIDDLE  AGED  MAN.  29  years  preaa- 
man,  good  health.  A-1  abUHy.  Fore- 
man  experience.  Take  pride  in 
production  R.O.P.  color  since  1980. 
Want  steiuly  day  poaition  on  medinas 
or  small  daily.  Experienced  on  Hoe, 
Scott,  Goss,  including  the  Unlvereal 
and  Tubular  presses.  Now  employed 
nights.  Willing  to  move  to  any  sUta. 
after  April  1st.  Best  possible  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREMAN— Would  like  to  relocaU 
Chart  Area  Five  or  Nine.  Full  ef 
idms  for  harmonious  Labor-Manag^ 
ment  relationship.  Will  command  r^ 
spect  through  knowledge  of  printlyt— 
NOT  politics.  Box  808,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

FOREMAN,  plant  Superintendent  on 
medium  siied  Dally.  Experienced  in 
all  departments.  Composing  and  press¬ 
room.  Teletype.  Good  machinist.  Capa¬ 
ble  leader  with  below  average  page 
costs.  Box  928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  Vetemn. 
Single.  16  years  in  New  York  xm: 
police  beat,  news,  featurse.  etc.  Wish 
to  relocate  with  a  progressive  new*- 
paper  or  organization  In  either  the 
States  or  elsewhere.  Own  equipment 
and  car.  Will  travel.  Box  529,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relationt 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER 

OFFERS: 

PLANNING 

RESEARCH 

WRITING 

PLACING 

Know-how  backed  by  17  years  Publlo 
Relations,  newspaper,  magaxine  and 
Industrial  Engineering  experience.  Box 

946,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OB  INDUS- 
TRIAL  JOURNALISM  writing  post. 
Young  man  with  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience  and  some  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Work  for  modest  salary  so  may 
learn  field.  Now  employed  allied  field. 
Expedite  replies  via  airmail.  Box  924, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


PUBLICITY— PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
MATURE,  thoroughly  experienced  pub¬ 
licity — Public  Relations  executive  con¬ 
sidering  change  after  seven  years  with 
one  advertising  agency.  Strong  indus¬ 
trial  background.  Heavy  on  writing, 
planning,  media  contacts.  Capable 
forming  new  Public  Relations  deiMirt- 
ment  or  heading  up  established  group. 
Philadelphia  or  South.  Might  consider 
Investment.  Box  1008,  Blditor  A  Pul^ 
Usher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

There  is  more  than  one  way  ' 
to  skin  a  cat,  and  people  who 
try  hard  enough  have  found 
more  than  one  way  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  newspapers  and 
newspapermen. 

We  doubt  that  anyone  knows 
how  many  times  newspapers 
have  been  “used”  to  float  trial 
balloons  in  the  news  columns, 
or  to  promote  a  product  through 
a  cleverly-disguised  publicity 
stunt,  or  to  attack  or  promote 
a  pet  cause  or  pet  hate  in  the 
letters  columns. 

Newspapers  seem  to  be  most 
vulnerable  to  abuse  of  their 
letters  columns.  There  have 
been  campaigns  in  the  past 
which  have  inspired  a  flood  of 
“letters  to  the  editor”  some 
times  in  identical  language  to 
newspapers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Payments  to  the  so-called 
“authors” — so  much  per  letter — 
are  not  unknown.  Such  letters 
are  fairly  easy  for  editors  to 
identify. 

But  the  letter-writer  who 
doesn’t  over-play  his  hand,  who 
is  subtle  in  his  approach  to  his 
favorite  subject,  and  who  sprays 
his  outpourings  from  coast  to 
coast,  is  a  little  more  difficult 
to  detect. 

*  *  * 

The  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B’nai  B’rith  has  reprinted 
and  distributed  an  article  from 
its  “Bulletin”  in  which  it  is  said 
that  the  letters  to  the  editor 
columns  “is  an  open  invitation 
to  the  ‘hate  writers.’  ” 

The  article,  written  by  Stan¬ 
ley  S.  Jacobs,  reports  on  the 
efforts  of  a  man  in  Eugene, 
Ore.,  who  writes  to  newspapers 
all  over  his  own  state  blaming 
whatever  he  is  agin’  on  the 
Jews.  Another  man  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  is  described  “whose 
avocation  is  damning  Jews  in 
‘voice  of  the  people’  columns  in 
more  than  20  stetes.” 

The  article  reports  as  follows 
on  the  activities  of  the  “gentle¬ 
man”  from  California: 

“On  one  day,  a  letter  revil¬ 
ing  Senator  Herbert  Lehman 
appears  in  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper;  some  weeks  later 
he’s  denouncing  immigration  in 
a  Cambridge,  Mass.,  daily;  next 
his  condemnation  of  American 
government  leaders  who  ‘have 
Zionist  halters  round  their 
necks’  is  published  by  a  Fort 
Worth  editor;  following  that  is 
his  letter  to  a  Washington, 
D,  C.,  paper  demanding  a  Con¬ 
gressional  investigation  of  the 


‘mysterious  influences’  who  op¬ 
posed  the  late  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Carren’s  policies.  For  years 
now,  he  has  been  having  his  say 
in  important  newspapers  in 
every  section  of  the  country 
with  almost  routine  frequency.” 

The  ADL  gives  most  editors 
credit  for  trying  to  do  a  fair 
and  impartial  job  with  their 
letters  columns,  but  adds: 

“Where  the  editor’s  screening 
process  appears  to  break  down 
is  in  his  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  pet  projects  hate  writers 
use  to  camouflage  their  anti- 
Semitism.  In  Los  Angeles  for 
example — where  they  seem  to 
be  as  ever  present  as  smog — 
the  busy  bigots  involve  them¬ 
selves  in  a  variety  of  contro¬ 
versial  topics,  from  flouridation 
of  drinking  water  to  ‘subversive’ 
books  in  the  public  library. 
Their  letters  on  these  subjects 
mention  Jewish  names  and  hint 
of  Jewish  plots.” 

ADL  has  found  there  are 
fewer  hate  letters  being  written 
to  newspapers  today  than  10 
years  ago.  Maybe  it  is  because 
editors  have  discouraged  such 
letters  by  their  vigilance.  May¬ 
be  there  are  just  fewer  hate 
writers. 

Regardless,  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  are  too  many.  Editors  han¬ 
dling  letters  columns  automatic¬ 
ally  should  become  familiar 
with  the  local  crackpots.  The 
ADL  article  should  alert  every 
editor  to  scrutinize  more  care¬ 
fully  those  letters  received  from 
out-of-town.  Instead  of  being 
flattered  by  the  idea  that  some¬ 
one  two  or  three  thousand  miles 
away  might  be  reading  his  pa¬ 
per,  the  editor  should  ask  him¬ 
self  why  anyone  should  go  to 
the  trouble  of  writing  him  from 
that  distance. 

*  *  * 

Now,  about  that  “cleverly- 
devised  publicity  stunt,”  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  as  another  way 
in  which  newspapers  have  been 
“used”:  A  new  technique  seems 
to  be  to  plant  the  publicity  with 
newspapers  while  you  are  tell¬ 
ing  your  customers  they  ought 
to  be  the  first  to  know  but 

“unfortunately  there  is  liable  to 
be  some  pre-release  publicity, 

etc.”  The  inference  is  given 
that  newspapermen  have  some¬ 
how  jumped  the  gun. 

Let’s  look  at  a  case  history: 
A  large  Philadelphia  pharma¬ 

ceutical  company  wrote  to  doc¬ 
tors  all  over  the  country,  the 
(CoTitinued  on  page  75) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

March  11-12 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 
Winter  mieeting,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

March  11-13 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association, 
spring  convention,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  14-1^— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  17-18 — North  Carolina  Association,  third  annual  mechani¬ 
cal  conference.  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

March  17-19 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  meet¬ 
ing,  Muehibach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

March  19-30 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Managing 
Editors  and  News  Editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  20-23— Press  Photography,  15th  annual  Short  Course,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  23-24— North  &  East  Texas  Press  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Tyler,  Texas. 

April  1-5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chandler,  Ariz. 

April  4-6— American  Public  Relations  Association,  12th  annual 
National  Conference  and  seventh  International  Public  Relations 
Institute,  Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  5-7— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  meeting, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

April  6-7 — Idaho  Allied  Dailies  Incorporated,  spring  meeting, 
Lewis  and  Clark  Hotel,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

April  6-8 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Bermuda. 

April  8 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  News  Clinic,  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

April  14 — Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  annual  Spring 
meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

April  15-17 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring 
mooting.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Akron,  Ohio. 

April  15-17— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
meeting,  Lowry  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

April  17— Commonwealth  Press  Union,  Canadian  Section,  annual 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

April  18-^anadian  Press,  annual  mieeting.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

April  19-21— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  20-21 — Michigan  Press  Photography  Conference,  Kellogg 
Center,  Michigan  State  University,  Lansing,  Mich. 

April  23-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  70th 
annual  convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  24— National  Cartoonists  Society,  lOth  anniversary  award 
dinner.  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  26-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  38th 
annual  meeting,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W,  Va. 

April  29-May  I — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  national  spring  conference.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

April  30-May  2nd — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  Spring  meeting,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  3-4— International  Advertising  Association,  eighth  annual 
convention".  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York. 

May  3-5 — Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  National  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

May  7-1  I— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Newspaper 
Design,  Makeup  and  Typography,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

May  15 — Now  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  moot¬ 
ing,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 
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FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701 K Street,  N»  WaeUington,  D.C* 
Lincoln  Building , , .  New  York,  N,  Y, 
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noli  up  new  prori 
on  food  store  ads! 


Old  fashioned  methods  of  setting  large  display  ads 
can  be  mighty  costly— especially  with  more  and  more 
food  store  advertising  coming  your  way. 

For  example,  look  at  the  food  store  composition 
shown  below  in  actual  size.  It  was  set  the  efiBcient 
way— on  the  new  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype. 
And  what  a  profit-making  difference  that  makesl 
Expensive  “cutting  in”  and  costly  hand  picking  and 
sorting  of  matrices  were  eliminated  because  all  the 
composition  was  keyboarded. 

No  side  magazines  were  needed  for  the  large  sizes 
because  the  Model  35  sets  through  normal  36-  and 
condensed  48-pt.  directly  from  the  main  magazines— 
a  type  range  unequalled  by  any  other  mixer. 

And  here’s  another  economy:  the  Linotype  slugs 
were  delivered  ready  for  lock  up.  There  was  no  need 
for  underpinning. 

You  can  roll  up  new  profits  in  your  com¬ 
posing  room.  How?  Just  call  or  write  your 
Linotype  Agency  for  full  details  on  the 
new  Rangemaster  Linotypes. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


Ag*nci««:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Clovalond,  Dallas,  Los  Angolas,  Now  York,  Son  FranciKO.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotypo,  Lifflitod,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Set  In  tinotype  CatHlonia  and  Spartan  famlllat 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


. . .  and  that’s  iy^  what  happened ! 


In  five  years,  Houston  has  added  over  200,000 
people— according  to  latest  Sales  Management 
estimated  population  figures. 

That’s  like  putting  two  whole  Peorias  into 
Houston’s  Harris  County.  More  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  people  now  call  Houston  home.  Houston 
isn’t  just  big— it’s  Texas  big! 

Most  of  these  new  Houstonites  are  here  be¬ 
cause  of  opportunities  unlimited.  They’re  mak¬ 
ing  bags  and  biscuits.  Cans  and  coflFee.  Ice 
cream  and  plastics.  Chemicals  and  oils. 

This  means  sales  opportunities  unlimited  for 
you  when  you’re  in  the  Houston  Press,  a  great 


evening  paper.  'These  folks  “on  the  move”  are 
wide  open  to  new  brand  loyalties,  new  buying 
patterns. 

You’ll  reach  them  in  the  Press,  and  you’ll 
sell  them  in  the  Press.  You  hit  buyers  in  the 
evening,  when  the  family’s  all  there  to  make 
decisions.  Start  first  with  the  Press.  Let  our 
representative  tell  you  more  about  Houston’s 
exciting  growth  story. 

The 

HOUSTON  PRESS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NIW  YORK.  WerM-Taboraa  «  Tk*  Sim  COlUMtUS . 

OiVKAND . Pr*a  aNONNATI 

PITTSWIROH . fnu  KB4TUCKY 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N*wt 

INMANAFOUS . Timm 

•rniaral  ARvsrtMna  RRO  Park  A««i 


Cevingfoii  adition,  Cmcfnnoft'  Post 
KNOXVHli . NtwfSmtHifl 

t,  N*w  Yark  City 


DMVIR  ...  Rocky  Atovnfoki  Nowi 

■IRMINOHAM . Pod-HtnU 

MtMFHIS . PrtuScimHar 

MiMFHIS.  .  .  .  Coamoixkif  AppM/ 
WASHINOTON . Nowi 


IVANSVIUI . Pntt 

HOUSTON . Pnu 

FORT  WORTH . Pntt 

AIRUQUIRQUI . Tribum 

n.FASO . HtraU-Poti 


Chitaia  San  Fraadoca  Datralt  andnnatl  FhMaSalplila  DaRa* 
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